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At a period when all the governments of Continental Europe seem 
destined to undergo very considerable alterations— alterations so 
much feared, and so certainly expected by the crowned heads, that 
many of them are said to be already engaged in laying up stores 
of gold, as a provision in case of abdication and exile—it becomes 
a subject of more than ordinary interest, to inquire into the origin 
of the great communities which constitute the nations existing in 
that favoured region of the globe, to trace their ancient laws and 
customs, their history by land and sea, their literature, their reli- 
gion, and, as far as possible, the peculiarities of character by which 
they are distinguished. The examination of such topics as these 
will enable us to understand and to combat all those classes of 
interested objections to the amelioration of society, which are 
founded upon the established order of things, which treat every 
proposition for amendment as an innovation, having nothing in 
common with what is called the genius of the people, and as cal- 
culated only to produce anarchy and ruin. We shall possibly be 
thus prepared to contend, that the real innovators are those who 
maintain the monarchical principle to its fullest extent, and the 
train of heavy imposts, of oppressive laws, of bands of secret spies, 
and of countless stipendiary armies, by which it is upheld. We 
shall, perhaps, discover, that the true genius of the people of 

urope is intimately allied with liberty, was early accustomed to 
its blessings, and moulded by institutions expressly formed for its 
preservation, and that it is in those nations only which have de- 
generated from their ancestors, that usages inconsistent with free- 
dom have ever found a permanent footing. 


The spirit of the north was noble, original, and bold in all things, 
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2 History of the Northmen. 


Without going too remotely into the divisions of the different tribes 
by which it was inhabited before the Christian era, we may appeal 
with just pride to the authentic accounts which are given of them, 
under the general title of Scandinavians ; of the formidable valour 
with which they contended against the Roman empire in its 
proudest days, checked its progress, and ultimately overturned its 
power. Reputed to have been all descended from the same stock, 
they formed, in fact, but one people as to their laws, customs, 
language, manners, and institutions. ‘‘ No other nation,” says 
Tacitus, speaking of one of these tribes, the Cimbri, “ has so often 
given us cause to dread their arms: not the Samnites, nor Cartha- 
ginians, nor Spaniards and Gauls, nor even the Parthians; for the 
despotic energy of the Arsacide is less to be dreaded, than the 
German arm nerved by freedom.” The Scandinavians founded 
the empire of Russia; joined by some Teutonic tribes, they sub- 
dued England after it was abandoned by its Roman masters; they 
explored the Baltic sea, and roamed boldly over the great northern 
and western ocean, without chart or compass; discovered the 
Orcades and Faroer isles, and the country ort ee bor called Ice- 
land, from the dreary aspect which its rugged mountains, covered 
with eternal ice and snows, presented to the eye. They moreover 
discovered Greenland, and are even said to have sent out an expe- 
dition in the early part of the eleventh century, that not only landed 
on the coast of America, but planted a colony there, which, how- 
ever, perished so speedily, that scarcely any traces of its existence 
remained, to establish the claim of the Scandinavians to the honour 
of being the first Europeans who penetrated to the shores of the 
New World. 

The history of the settlement of Iceland by the Norwegians, 
affords a pretty good illustration of the manner in which these early 
societies were formed and organized, and of the institutions by 
which they were governed. Among the petty chieftains who ruled 
separate clans in the northern parts of Norway, was one named 
Rolf, who, besides being the patriarch of his people, was also the 
pontiff of religion, in which capacity he presided in the great 
temple of Thor, the national deity of Norway, and was distin- 
guished by the great length of his beard. He happened to incur 
the anger of a neighbouring monarch, by giving an asylum to an 
individual with whom that sovereign, named Harald, was at 
enmity, in consequence of which Harald held an assize, or Thing,* 
as it was called, a kind of supreme court or assembly, and pro- 
claimed Rolf an outlaw, unless he surrendered within a limited 





* * Thing signifies in the ancient language of the North, a popular 
assembly, court of justice, or assize: Al-thing, a general meeting of that 
kind, aud Alls-herjar-thing, the general convention of chiefs, nobles, or 
lords. The Diet of Norway is called to this day the Stor-thing, a great 
assembly.’— WHEATON. 
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period. Thus we perceive, that at a very early period, that is to 
say about the commencement of the ninth century, the power of 
the sovereign in Norway was not exercised without the sanction of 
an assembly of some description. -Rolf, upon receiving notice of 
these proceedings, found that it might be dangerous to contend with 
Harald, and consulting the oracle of his God, he was determined 
by its advice to migrate to Iceland, carrying with him not only the 
image of Thor, but also the throne upon which it was placed, as 
well as the earth upon which the throne stood, and the greater part 
of the wooden work of the temple by which it was surrounded. 
He took also with him his household goods, his slaves, and his 
family, and all his friends who volunteered to accompany him. 
He took formal possession of that part of the coast upon which he 
landed, in the ancient accustomed manner, ‘by walking with a 
burning firebrand in his hand, round the Mth he intended to 
occupy, and marking the boundaries by setting fire to the grass.’ 
He then erected a large dwelling-house and a temple, near which 
the assize, or a So of the infant community was held in the 
open air, the place in which the popular assembly met being 
considered as sacred as the scite of the temple itself. The ancient 
sagas and other records from which this account is taken, mention 
the manner in which oaths were administered to juries as well as to 
witnesses, the former having been already, apparently, a well known 
institution connected with the administration of justice. Thus we 
may observe, that the form of government prevailing amongst these 
little communities, was at once patriarchal, pontifical, and popular. 

In process of time these emigrants were followed by others, and 
the habitable parts of Iceland were occupied by settlers from Nor- 
way, who brought with them the civil and religious institutions of 
their native country. Besides their own immediate families and 
slaves, the chieftains brought with them a numerous retinue of 
followers, who were in a great degree their dependants, or, as the 
Scotch would say, their clansmen, who, though elevated above the 
class of slaves, by being possessed of personal freedom and property, 
nevertheless looked up to their chieftains as their protectors, the 
judges of their controversies in peace, and their leaders in war. 
The expense of the migratory expeditions falling principally upon 
these leaders, they naturally appropriated to themselves, by way of 
indemnification, the new lands of which they took possession, and 
these they afterwards granted out to their followers, upon the pay- 
ment of certain rents reserved to themselves, and of dues for the 
support of religion. But a number of small communities could not 
long exist near each other without frequent conflicts, that were 
productive of mutual injury ; hence they confederated for the better 
government and harmony of the whole; a common legislator was 
appointed: the island was divided into four quarters, in each of 
which was established a chief magistrate, who was chosen by the 
free voice of the people, and who, in addition to the functions of 
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civil magistracy, performed the public offices of religion. ‘These 
four quarters,’ says Mr. Wheaton, ‘ were again divided into smaller 
districts, in which all the freemen possessed of landed property 
had a voice in the public assembly. The great national assembly, 
or assize of the island, at which all the freeholders had a right to 
participate, by themselves or their delegates, was held annually, 
and was called the Al-thing.’ It bore a strong resemblance to our 
Witenagemote, and to the Fields of March and May among the 
primitive Franks, and continued to be held for eight centuries, on 
a level plain near the lake of Thing-valle, whence it was removed 
only a few years ago. In fact, the government of Iceland was 
strictly republican for three centuries, and even after its civil dis- 
sentions were quelled by the establishment of monarchy, ‘ the great 
body of the people was never reduced to the condition of serfs. They 
nourished a proud spirit of personal independence, which, if par- 
taking of the barbarous character of the age, became the parent of 
adventurous enterprize, at first in brilliant feats of arms, and after- 
wards in those arts which embellish human life.’ 

The general assemblies were convened by the chosen Lagmann, 
or Law-giver, who presided over their meetings, who ae the 
laws for their adoption, and exercised great power. So important 
was this office amongst the Icelanders, that they computed time 
from the periods during which it was held by different individuals, 
the anniversary of their elections serving as distinct epochs in the 
annals of the nation. 

The Icelanders did not adopt the Christian religion until about 
the close of the tenth century, soon after which they abolished 
the trial by battle, a mode of procedure recognized by the early 
laws of all the northern nations, which, with this exception, were 
full of the spirit of litigation and subtlety, to be found pene 
marking the Norman character. The saga of the famous chief- 
tain Egil, furnishes us with a curious and picturesque account of 
a civil trial in Norway, respecting an inheritance which he claimed. 


‘Soon after the battle of Brunanburg, (934), in which Egill had aided 
King Athelstane with a band of Vikingar, and other northern adventurers, 
his wife’s father died in Norway, and his brother-in-law, Bergaumund, took 
possession of the entire inheritance, of which Egill claimed a part, in right 
of his wife, which circumstance compelled Egill to make a voyage from 
Iceland to the parent country. On his arrival in Norway, he brought a 
suit against Bergaumund, who was protected by the interest of King Erik 
and his queen Gunilhda. The suit was tried at the Gule-thing assizes, 
where the parties appeared, attended by numerous bands of followers and 
friends. In the midst of a large field a ring was stretched out, with hazel 
twigs bound together with a cord, called a sacred band (vebind.) Within 
this circle sat the judges, twelve from the district called Fiordefylke, twelve 
from Sogne-fylke, and twelve from Horda-fylke ; these three districts being 
thus united into what may be called one circuit for the administration of 
justice. The pleadings commenced in due form, and Bergaumund asserted 
that Egill’s wife could not, as the child of a slave, inherit the property in 
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question. But Egill’s friend, Arinbicern, maintained, with twelve witnesses, 
or compurgators, that she was of ingennous birth; and as the judges were 
about to pronounce sentence, Queen Gunilhda, the old enemy of Egill, 
fearing the result might be favourable to him, instigated her kinsmen to 
cut the sacred cord, by which the assizes were broken up in confusion. 
Thereupon Egill defied his adversary to single combat in a desert isle 
(holmganga) in order to decide their controversy by battle, and denoanced 
vengeance against all who should interfere. King Erik was sorely in- 
censed, but as nobody, not even the king and his Champions, were allowed 
to come armed to the assizes, Egil! made his escape to the sea shore. Here 
his faithful friend Arinbicern informed him that he was declared an outlaw 
in all Norway, and presented him with a bark and thirty men to pass the 
seas. But Egill could not forego his vengeance, even for a season, and 
returned to the shore, where he lurked until he found an opportunity to 
slay, not only his adversary Bergaumund, but King Erik's son Ragnvold, 
a youth of only eleven years old, whom he ae encountered at a 
convivial meeting in the neighbourhood. Before Egill set sail again for 
Iceland, he took one of the oars of his ship, upon which he stuck a horse’s 
head, and as he raised it aloft, exclaimed :—‘‘ Here I set up the rod of 
vengeance, and direct this curse against King Erik and Queen Gunilhda!” 
He then turned the horse’s head towards the land, and cried aloud :—“ I 
direct this curse against the tutelary deities who built this land, that they 
shall for ever wander, and find no rest nor abiding place, until they have 
expelled from the land, King Erik and Queen Gunilhda.” He then carved 
this singular formula of imprecation in Runic characters upon the oar, and 
fixt it in a cleft of the rock, where he left it standing.’—pp. 46—48. 


We may discover in this description, the faint outlines of our 
grand and petit juries, our circuits, our compurgators, (who yet, it 
is believed, belong to our system of law,) our judges, and the well- 
established custom of soldiers never appearing armed in an assize 
town. Indeed the whole plan of the Icelandic, and of all the 
Norman governments, is in harmony with that which we ourselves, 
at this moment, possess, and although it has been considerably 
modified, and altogether superseded in some countries peopled from 
the north, by the introduction of the Roman civil law, still there is 
no part of Europe, included in Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, 
Sweden, Poland, Holland, Belgium, or Germany, which does not 
seem to have an original and indefeasible right, during whatever 
length of time that right may have been suspended, to trial by 
jury, to national legislative assemblies, and to a form of govern- 
ment, to a certain extent, perhaps, monarchical, but decidedly 
limited by republican institutions. 

Long before learning was effectually revived in the south of 
Europe, Iceland had created a literature of her own, which had 
little, if any thing, in common with the Greek or Latin classics. 
The protracted adherence of her people to the religion of Odin, and 
to the superstitious practices of which it was, in a great measure, 
composed, however injurious it may have been in other respects, 
was favourable to the nationality of her prose and poetical legends. 
Her scholars, who became acquainted with the Latin alphabet, 
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made use of it principally in giving a written form to their own 
Runic sounds, and it is ‘emnastadhie, that the language thus em- 
bodied bears a close resemblance to the structure not only of the 
Latin, but also of the Greek, the ancient Persian, and the Sanscrit. 
Hitherto, as in all other nations before letters were known, the 
learning, the poetry, and history of the country, were preserved by 
means of oral tradition, transmitted by the Saga-men and Skalds. 
The latter were bards, like those of ies Homer makes frequent 
mention, as having existed before and during his time in ancient 
Greece, the composers of hymns, songs, epics, and chronicles in 
verse ; the companions of warriors, whose deeds they celebrated, 
and the welcome visitors of every family above the pressure of 

verty. They formed a distinct order of men, and exercised great 
influence. Their lays strongly reflected the national manners and 
customs, which took a marked and peculiar tone from the fondness 
of all the northern nations for the sea, their shortest voyages bearing 
them much farther from home than the Argonauts are said to have 
ventured. ‘‘ Their familiarity with the perils of the ocean,” remarks 
P. E. Muller, ‘‘ stamped their national character with bold and 
original features, which distinguished them from every other peo- 
ple.” Southey’s beautiful lines on this subject will be at once re- 
membered. 


“Wild the Runic faith, 
And wild the realms where Scandinavian chiefs 
And Skalds arose, and hence the Skald’s strong verse 
Partook the savage wildness. And methinks 
Amid such scenes as these, the Poet’s soul 
Might best attain full growth; pine-covered rocks, 
And mountain forests of eternal shade, : 
And glens and vales, on whose green quietness 
The lingering eye reposes, and fair lakes 
That image the light foliage of the beach, 
Or the grey glitter of the aspen leaves 
On the still bow thin trembling.” 


The Saga-men composed their annals and stories in prose, the 
talent for story-telling, as well as that for poetical invention, having 
been much cultivated. They thus preserved the memory of past 
transactions, and were often employed, like the story-tellers of the 
east, in amusing kings and their courts. Their recitations, though 
principally in prose, were illustrated occasionally by passages in 
verse, quoted from the compositions of the Skalds. ‘A striking 
example,” says Muller, ‘of the degree to which this faculty was 
cultivated, is given in the saga of a famous Icelandic Skald, who 
sung before King Harald Sigurdson, sixty different Jays in one 
evening, and being asked if he knew any more, declared that these 
were only the half of what he could sing.” These recitations were 
not so difficult as one might think ; nor are they even yet wholly 
discontinued in Iceland. 
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‘The power of oral tradition, in thus transmitting, through a succession 
of ages, poetical or prose compositions of considerable length, may appear 
almost incredible to civilised nations accustomed to the art of writing. 
But it is well known, that even after the Homeric poems had been reduced 
to writing, the rhapsodists who had been accustomed to recite them, could 
readily repeat any passage desired. And we have, in our own times, 
amongst the Servians, Calmucks, and other barbarous and semi-barbarous 
nations, examples of heroic and popular poems of great length thus pre- 
served and handed down to posterity. This is more especially the case 
where there is a perpetual order of men, whose exclusive employment it is 
to learn and repeat, whose faculty of the memory is thus improved and 
carried to the highest pitch of perfection, and who are relied upon as his- 
toriographers to preserve the national annals. The interesting scene 
presented to this day in every Icelandic family, in the long nights of 
winter, is a living proof of the existence of this ancient custom. No 
sooner does the day close, than the whole patriarchal family, domestics 
and all, are seated on their couches, in the principal apartment, from the 
ceiling of which the reading and working-lamp is suspended ; and one of 
the family, selected for that purpose, takes his seat near the lamp, and 
begins to read some favourite saga, or it may be the works of Klopstock 
and Milton, (for these have been translated into Icelandic,) whilst all the 
rest attentively listen, and are at the same time engaged in their respective 
occupations. From the scarcity of printed books in this poor and seques- 
tered country, in some families the sagas are recited by those who have 
committed them to memory, and there are still instances of itinerant ora- 
tors of this sort, who gain a livelihood during the winter, by going about 
from house to house repeating the stories they have thus learnt by heart,’ 
—pp. 58, 59. 


Semund Sigfussen, a learned Icelandic ecclesiastic of the eleventh 
century, collected together a considerable number of poetical frag- 
ments, relating to the ancient mythology and history of the North, 
in a work called the Edda, adding to them a single composition of 
his own, respecting futurity, and of a Christian tendency. This 
work is preserved in manuscript in the university of Copenhagen, 
and has been divided into three volumes, the first of which was 
published in 1787, the second in 1818, and the third a few years 
ago. One of the poems in this collection gives a curious account 
of the creation of the universe, and of the gods and men by whom it 
is inhabited. In another we have a sort of catalogue of magical 
terms, supposed to be capable of protecting the person who makes 
a proper use of them, from the common perils of life. In the 
mystical practices of the magic art, women, as in Macbeth, were 
principally employed in compounding the ingredients of the 
cauldron. Indeed the proceedings of Shakspeare’s witches, may 
be considered as exhibiting ‘a true living picture of this super- 
stition so widely diffused over all the countries of the North.’ 
‘ Associations or brotherhoods of magicians were formed, in which 
some of the higher chieftains of the country were engaged. In the 
reign of Harald Harfager, his son, Rognvald Kettilbein, put him- 
self at the head of such an order of magicians. The king, having 
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vainly endeavoured to reclaim him and his eighty confederates 
from their odious practices, was so incensed against them, that he 
invited them to a feast, and when they were drenched with wine 
and wassail, set fire to the house in which they were assembled, 
and not one of them escaped with his life.’ 

Among the fragments collected in the poetical Edda, there is a 
long dramatic dialogue between the god Odin, disguised as a mor- 
tal, and the celebrated giant Vafthrudnir, (with whom no one of 
the genii was to be compared in craft and valour,) about the most 
intricate points of the creation of the world, and of gods and men, 
in the course of which the whole of the mythological doctrines of 
the North may be said to be embodied. Heroes who had perished 
by a violent death, were alone considered worthy of admission to 
Odin’s Valhalla; they were to be engaged until the end of this 
world in martial exercises and tournaments, as in life, and real 
wounds were often inflicted, many dying again in the field of 
battle; but at a given signal the slain arose, and accompanied 
their victors to Odin’s hall, to share in the banquet prepared for 
them, to quaff the liquor of the gods, and enjoy the delights of 
social converse. The destined course of time being run, a great 
wolf would devour Odin himself, and the whole world, with all 
things therein, gods as well as men, would be involved in one 
geneen conflagration. There are other poems in the collection, 

escriptive of the habitation of the celestial deities, the occupa- 
tions of a great variety of mythological agents, the genealogies of 
kings, and of the proceedings of a certain dwarf, named Alvis. 
The most valuable, however, of all these fragments, is the Hava- 
mal, or sublime discourse of Odin, which contains a metrical col- 
lection of moral precepts, not unlike the Proverbs, and details the 
various Runic charms, by the application of which diseases were 
healed, poison was counteracted, the arms of an enemy were para- 
lyzed, tempests stilled, witches arrested in their hostile career 
through the air, and even the dead raised to life, and compelled to 
disclose the secrets of the invisible world. The reader will be 
enabled to form some notion of the ancient manners and customs 
of the north, from some of the precepts which the Hdvamal incul- 
cates. 

‘** Sojourn not long in the same place; he who remains too long in 
the house of another, becomes a burthen to his host.” 

‘ * Go not into the field unarmed, nor leave the highway ; for no man 
knows when he may have use for his spear.” 

* «« He who seeks to spoil another’s flock, or to take his life, must rise 
with the early dawn ; the sleeping wolf takes no prey, and the sluggard 
man wins not the victory.” 

‘Once I was young, I went alone, and lost my way; but when I 
found acompanion, | seemed to be rich; for man is the joy of man. The 
tree which stands alone in the field pats not forth ; so it is with him whom 
no one loves. Why should he longer live?” * 





* <The same thought, expressed in the same manner, is found in the 
Sanskrit poem, called Maha Barata.’ 
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‘« Be thou the friend of thy friend, and of his friend; but no neg 
should be the friend of his enemy's friend.” 

«* Hast thou a friend in whom thou confidest, and from whom thot 
desirest to obtain something, mingle thy heart with his, exchange gifts 
with him, and visit him oft. The untrodden way is soon overgrown with 

rass.”” 
aires Put not thy trust in a woman’s word ; the heart of woman is versa- 
tile as the turning-wheel with which it was formed, and deceit nestles in 
her bosom.” 

‘« He who would win a virgin’s heart, must whisper to her fair words, 
praise her beauty, and offer her rich gifts.” 

‘« Riches pass away in the twinkling of an eye; the most inconstant 
of friends are they.” 

‘ «* T have seen the chambers of the rich man filled with goods, and I 
have seen his children begging their bread.” 

‘« The foolish man thinks to avoid his doom if he escapes the peril of 
war; but old age will put an end to his life, though he be safe from the 
spear. 

ar Flocks and herds perish, friends and relations die, we ourselves must 
die; but one thing I know which never perishes,—the fame of the good 
man.” ’—pp. 75—77. 


Of the historical lays in the poetical Edda, the most celebrated 
is that entitled the Vélundar Quida; upwards of twenty other 
songs, added to this, make up a collection of heroic poems similar 
to the old Teutonic epic, the Nibelungenlied, and celebrate the 
wondrous fortunes of the famous artist Volundar, the adventures 
of various heroes of romance, and of Attila and his Huns. The 
same personages, clothed indeed with less of mythic splendour, 
form the heroes of the Teutonic poem. 


‘ The scene is infinitely diversified, and includes the complicated history 
of the Franks, Huns, and Burgundians, in their various wanderings, wars, 
and conquests on the breaking up of the Roman empire. Not only was 
the great Scandinavian family which occupied the Peninsula, now forming 
the kingdoms of Sweden, and Norway, and the isles of the Baltic and the 
Northern ocean, knit together by the most intimate ties of a common 
origin and religion, language, manners, laws, and government, but it was 
closely blended with the fortunes of the Franks, Saxons,and other Teutonic 
tribes, in the same manner as the Dorians, Ionians, and other cognate 
nations of ancient Greece, were mutually connected together. Hence, 
their poetic and mythic fictions bear a strong analogy to each other, and 
hence the resemblance between their early heroic and popular poetry. 
This cyclus of epic lays has all the interest of a complicated drama, from 
the variety of events, and of characters which are introduced and pour- 
trayed with exquisite skill; the same continually changing from one country 
to another, and in which might be found the materials of many tragedies 
and tragic romances. ‘The beautiful allegory of the dragon who conceals 
the treasure, and, transmitting it from hand to hand, makes it the continual 
stimulus of new crimes, of constantly increasing atrocity, and illustrates 
the dreadful power of the auri sacra fames over the heart of man, is the 
same in the Teutonic as in the Scandinavian collection.’-—p. 82. 

The prose Edda is an assemblage of various traditions, legends, 
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and fables, forming a sort of Pantheon, explanatory of the mytho- 
logy in the poetical collection. Of the Icelandic sagas, some have 
been handed down from oral tradition, others pe: for the first 
time in the shape of written compositions. They are generally 
relations of the actions of distinguished chieftains, mixed up more 
or less with mythological and poetical embellishments. The more 
modern sagas strongly resemble the chronicles and Romans of the 
middle ages, with this exception, that they may in general be 
considered much superior to the latter, so far as the truth of history 
is concerned. 

The annals of our own country bear sufficient testimony to the 
wild love of enterprize, and predatory spirit by which the Scandi- 
navians, on the coast of Europe especially, were formerly distin- 
guished. Among them, ‘the occupation of a pirate was considered 
not only lawful but honourable.’ They were, moreover, as they 
still continue to be for the most part, very poor; they lived, when 
at home, chiefly by fishing and the chase, and hence, as population 
increased, a usage grew up which ultimately had the force of a law, 
under which a portion of the people were periodically expelled from 
their native soil, in order to provide for themselves elsewhere. 

‘ The Scandinavian nations were broken into petty states, like the tribes 
of Greece in its heroic age, each of which had its chieftain or king, and 
all of whom were frequently engaged in implacable wars, the result of here- 
ditary feuds. These chieftains, at first elective, by degrees became here- 
ditary. Sometimes the succession was divided, the younger sons retaining 
the title of kings, and becoming sea-rovers: at others, they agreed, when 
there were two sons, that they should reign alternately for a limited period, 
one over the sea, and the other over the land. Thus the practice of sea- 
roving became the favourite pursuit, and, it might almost be said, the 
most graceful accomplishment of princes and nobles, and was surrounded 
with all the lustre of chivalry. The younger sons of the kings and jarls, 
who had no other inheritance but the ocean, naturally collected around 
their standards the youth of the inferior orders, who were equally destitute. 
Thus the best and bravest of the nation were launched upon the waves, 
and the chieftains who followed this mode of life are distinguished in the 
Sagas by the appropriate appellation of Sea-kings :— ‘ And they are 
rightly named Sea-kings,” says the author of the Ynlinga-Saga, “ who 
never seek shelter under a roof, and never drain their drinking horn at a 
cottage fire.” ’"—p. 135. 

Piratical expeditions were fitted out annually, and in order to 
provide for these, the coasts of Scandinavia were, from very early 
times, divided into districts, each being obliged to furnish a certain 
number of vessels, which were manned by a compulsory conscrip- 
tion, similar to our own press-gang system. ‘The vessels were, for 
the most part, of a diminutive size, but very numerous, and it is a 
striking proof of the salutary influence of Christianity, that these 
expeditions, so much dreaded by the nations against which they 
were directed, were continued with undiminished fierceness, until 
the countries from which they proceeded, were completely compre- 
hended within the circle of the Christian church. Indeed, for some 
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years before that period, the incursions of these maritime rovers 
assumed the character of a religious war, in consequence of the 
attempts made by Charlemagne to force that religion upon the 
Saxons on the Elbe. Hence the resentment of their neighbours 
and fellow pagans in Jutland and the islands of the Danish Archi- 
pelago, was roused to a pitch of extreme fury, which fell with 
terrible force upon the churches and monasteries of France and 
England. 

We need not follow Mr. Wheaton through his well-written epi- 
tome of the different expeditions undertaken by the Northmen 
against this country, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, and Spain. 
To one of these enterprises only shall we allude, as it indicates with 
peculiar force the barbarous bravery with which they were con- 
ducted. The leader on this occasion was Hastings, a name cele- 
brated in those days of piracy. 


‘ Hastings proposed to the sons of Ragnar Lodbrook, and his other fol- 
lowers, an expedition against Rome, of whose wealth and splendour they 
had heard much, without knowing precisely in what part of Italy the 
capital of the Christian world was situate. He set sail with a hundred 
barks, pillaged the coasts of Spain on his voyage, and even attacked those 
of Mauratania in Africa, penetrated into the Mediterranean, and ravaged 
the Balearic isies. They finally entered an Italian port, which they mis- 
took for Rome, but which was Luna, an ancient city founded by the 
Etruscans, and whose high walls flanked with towers, and crowned with 
public edifices, deceived the northern adventurers. The inhabitants were 
celebrating the festival of Christmas in the cathedral, when the news was 
spread among them of the arrival of a fleet of unknown strangers. The 
church was instantly deserted, and the citizens ran to shut the gates, and 
prepared to defend theirtown. Hastings sent a herald to inform the count 
and bishop of Luna that he and his band were Northmen, conquerors of 
the Franks, who designed no harm to the inhabitants of Italy, but merely 
sought to repair their shattered barks. In order to inspire more confi- 
dence, Hastings pretended to be weary of the wandering life he had so 
long led, and desired to find repose iu the bosom of the Christian church. 
The bishop and the count furnished the fleet with the needful succour ; 
Hastings was baptised; but still his Norman followers were not admitted 
within the city walls. Their chief was then obliged to resort to another 
stratagem ; he feigned to be dangerously ill; his camp resounded with 
the lamentations of his followers; he declared his intention of leaving the 
rich booty he had acquired to the church, provided they would grant him 
sepulture in holy ground. The wild howl of the Normans soon announced 
the death of their chieftain. The inhabitants followed the funeral pro- 
cession to the church, but at the moment they were about to deposit his 
apparently lifeless body, Hastings started up from his coffin, and, seizing 
his sword, struck down the officiating bishop. His followers instantly 
obeyed this signal of treachery: they drew from under their garments 
their concealed weapons, massacred the clergy and others who assisted at 
the ceremony, and spread havoc and consternation throughout the town. 
Having thus become master of Luna, the Norman chieftain discovered 
his error, and found that he was stiil far from Rome, which was not likely 
to fall so easy a prey. After having transported on board his ‘barks the 
wealth of the city, as well as the most beautiful women, and the young 
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men capable of bearing arms or of rowing, be put to sea, intending to 
return to the North. 


‘ The Italian traditions as to the destruction of this city, resemble more 
nearly the romance of Romeo and Juliet than the history of the Scandi- 
navian adventurer. According to these accounts, the prince of Luna was 
inflamed with the beauty of a certain young empress, then travelling in 
company with the emperor her husband. Their passion was mutual, and 
the two lovers had recourse to the following stratagem, in order to accom- 

lish their union. The empress feigned to be grievously sick ; she was 
lieved to be dead ; her funeral obsequies were duly celebrated ; but she 
escaped from the sepulchre, and secretly rejoined her lover. The emperor 
had no sooner heard of their crime, than he marched to attack the resid- 
ence of the ravisher, and avenged himself by the entire destruction of the 
once flourishing city of Luna. The only point of resemblance between 
these two stories, consists in the romantic incident of the destruction of 
the city by means of a feigned death, a legend which spread abroad over 
Italy and France.’—pp. 164—167. 

On its return from the Mediterranean, the fleet of Hastings was 
overtaken by a tremendous storm, which compelled him to seek 
shelter in the Rhone. Sailing up the stream, he ravaged the towns 
and monasteries on both sides. This example was followed by 
myriads of his countrymen, who pursued their way to Spain 
and Africa, extending their ravages to the coasts even of the 
Greek empire. 

The author gives a full and an interesting account of the progress 
of Christianity in the North, commencing with the missions of 
Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, and Halitgar, a monk, who accompa- 
nied him as his associate. Although the labours of these pious 
men were, to a certain degree, successful, yet the great work of the 
meners! conversion of the North was reserved for Ancharius, a Bene- 

ictine monk, of the abbey of Corvey, a most excellent instrument 
for such a purpose, ‘ In his episcopal visitations,’ we are told, ‘ he 
constantly waited on the poor, at table, before he took his own 
frugal repast, and often retired from the world with a few select 
companions, to his solitary retreat, in the convent of Ramslo. 
Even the love of fame, that “last infirmity of noble minds,” and 
which in his ardent heart was naturally strong, was anxiously sup- 
pressed and made subordinate to higher and purer motives of 
action. He continued to be worshipped (7. e. honoured) as the 
tutelary saint of the northern nations, until the period of the refor- 
mation, and still merits their reverence and gratitude, as their 
deliverer from a bloody and barbarous superstition, and a bene- 
factor who opened to them the career of civilization.’ 

Mr. Wheaton, after giving a succinct account of the establish- 
ment of the Normans in France, concludes his history with the 
battle of Hastings, whereby they also obtained a permanent footing 
in England, thus presenting us, in a single, compact, and well- 
digested volume, with details which hitherto could only have been 
gathered, with much labour, from a great variety of sources. 
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Ant. 11.—The Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, written 
himself, during a residence in Abyssinia, from the year 1810 to 1819. 
Together with Mr. yh account of his visit to Gondar. Edited 
by J.J. Halls, Esq. In two volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and 
Bentley. 1831. 


PreviousLy to the publication of the two journals comprised in 
these volumes, our knowledge of Abyssinia was almost exclusivel 

derived from the travels of Bruce and of Mr. Salt, the late well- 
known consul general of Egypt. Of the older writers who have 
transmitted to us accounts of that interesting country, Father 
Lobo is perhaps the most celebrated. He accompanied the Patri- 
arch Alphonso Mendez, who was sent into Abyssinia in 1624, and 
having sojourned there for nine years, he produced a description of 
the country much superior in clearness and accuracy to the works 
of any of the travellers who had preceded him. Several Jesuit and 
Franciscan missionaries visited that portion of Africa, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but their published accounts of 
it, as well, indeed, as that of Father Lobo, have been but little read 
in England. The travels of Bruce had at first a very different 
fate : everybody read, but nobody believed them, so novel, for the 
most part, and so marvellous in some instances, were the facts 
which he interwove in his narrative. He commenced his journey 
in Abyssinia towards the close of 1769, and his work was before 


the public for nearly thirty years before it was brought into some 
degree of repute, for credibility, by the testimony of Mr. Salt, one 
of those rare and worthy men, whose evidence is at once admitted 
upon all hands as sacred and indisputable. Bruce’s volumes are 
not now read so extensively as they were some years ago, when 
they were very generally assumed to be a per of impudent in- 


ventions ; but by way of compensation to his fame, they are now 
believed, and more recent travellers have shown that, with the ex- 
ception of some few points, in which the personal vanity of the 
writer was concerned, and some others upon which he probably 
trusted to the reports of others, he has really exhibited a true as 
well as an animated picture of the country. 

Lord Valentia, now the Earl of Mountmorris, who was employed 
to make a survey of the Western coast of the Red Sea in the early 
part of the present century, and whose interesting account of his 
travels in those regions has been before the public some twenty 
years, was charged also with the task of exploring the interior of 
Abyssinia. For some reason, however, his lordship preferred to 
depute Mr. Salt, who was then his secretary, upon that mission, 
and we have the result of that gentleman’s proceedings in the nar- 
rative of them, which forms not the least valuable portion of his 
lordship’s work. One of Mr. Salt’s attendants upon this journey, 
which took place in 1805, was Nathaniel Pearce, the author of the 
principal journal now before us, who had previously been employed 
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in many capacities in different parts of the world, though chiefly 
as a seaman, and whose eccentric biography is in itself as curious 
and as diversified a chapter of accidents as the records of human 
life can furnish. Mr. Salt having been unable, in consequence of 
civil dissensions which then prevailed, to visit different parts of 
Abyssinia, and especially its capital, Gondar, with which he was 
desirous of becoming acquainted, found no difficulty in persuading 
Pearce to remain behind him in the country, for the purpose of 
collecting information concerning the manners of the people, the 
nature of the climate, the productions of the soil, manufactures, and 
other topics of importance, ina commercial point of view. Pearce 
cheerfully executed this commission, and, in 1810, he furnished 
Mr. Salt with the matter which has been already laid before the 
world by that estimable traveller in his account of his second visit 
to Abyssinia. Pearce was then enjoined by his friend, for such 
Mr. Salt proved himself at all times to be, to make exact notes of 
events, and of his adventures, as long as he should continue to re- 
side in the country—an injunction with which he faithfully com- 
plied during a period of nine years, at the expiration of which he 
effected what may be called his escape, and repaired to Cairo, where 
he framed his journal in the form in which it now appears. He 
died, from the effects of a cold, at Alexandria, in 1820, upon his 
way to England, and bequeathed his papers to Mr. Salt, who in 
turn bequeathed them, with the utmost propriety, to the Earl of 
Mountmorris. From that respectable nobleman they were re- 
ceived by the present editor, and they are now placed under the 
public eye, without material alteration. The narrative of Mr. 
Coffin, a mercantile gentleman of remarkable intelligence, who 
was much in Pearce’s company in Abyssinia, appears to have 
been communicated by himself to Pearce, so that with respect 
to both journals we have the most satisfactory proofs of authen- 
ticity. 

But before we introduce the reader to Pearce’s share of these 
volumes, we must give a brief sketch of the author, from a sort of 
confession, which he prefixed to them, in compliance with Mr. 
Salt’s request. We should suppose that the most romantic imagi- 
nation would hardly dare to embody, even if it could invent, a series 
of adventures half so numerous and extravagant as those, by which 
the youthful part of his career was especially distinguished. Born 
of parents in the under ranks of life, at East Acton, in Middlesex, 
on the 14th of February, 1779, he was sent at an early age to one of 
those economical and very unimproving schools which then abounded, 
and still are to be met with, in Yorkshire. After spending there six 
years, which he teils us were principally devoted to robbing birds’- 
nests and orchards, and to all sorts of wild tricks, he returned home 
a confirmed dunce, much to the chagrin of this father, who loved him 
with the most unbounded affection. An attempt was made to repair 
the time he had lost in Yorkshire, by placing him at an academy 
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nearer home, where he made greater progress in the course of six 
months than he made in the north in six years; but being natu- 
rally of a restless and truant disposition, he soon resumed his 
habits of idleness and mischief, and the severest punishment pro- 
ducing no effect upon him, he was bound apprentice to ‘ a stub- 
born and unmerciful carpenter’ in London. This was a situation 
not at all congenial to young Pearce’s notions ; so he ran off to 
Wapping, and went on board a merchant ship, the owner of which 
received him as an apprentice, after some inquiries, to which the 
fugitive gave satisfactory answers, (having already become a master 
in the art of lying.) His father, who discovered his place of refuge, 
did every thing in his power to prevent the lad from going to sea, 
but it was all in vain, and away he sailed on a voyage to Peters- 
burgh. Upon his return to the river, his affectionate parent again 
exerted himself to wean his son from the dangerous desntnt; pro- 
mising to do everything in his gear for him if only he would be 
dutiful. So much tenderness kept him quiet only for three weeks, 
when, beginning his old tricks again, he was, by the advice of 
friends, apprenticed to a leatherseller in Smithfield. His new 
master and he agreed very well for some time, but taking an un- 
conquerable dislike to the leatherseller’s wife, he was off once more 
to sea, on board a sloop of war, where he was again discovered by 
his ever affectionate father, but permitted to remain, there being 
no alternative, without further molestation. An accident now 
nearly put a premature end to his career ; after a cruize or twoin the 
North sea, his sloop was ordered to Sheerness, to fit out and take in 
provisions for six months ; while engaged one evening in disengaging 
the main yard from the topping lift of a provision lighter, which 
got entangled with it, he was violently precipitated into the water, 
and the night being already pitch dark, he was with difficulty 
ye up by one of the Joly. boats. The sloop, on her way to 

ewfoundland, was captured (May 1794) by a French frigate, and 
our hero soon after found himself a prisoner of war at Quimper. 
From this horrid abode, the inmates of which died weekly in hun- 
dreds, from hunger and disease, he endeavoured to effect his escape, 
and succeeded so far as to scale the walls, and to journey some 
days towards the sea. But being apprehended on his route, he 
was ordered into the interior. Luckily, the daughter of the gaoler 
at Vannes, a very young girl, gave him her heart, and obtained for 
him many indulgences, and in a little time he became a kind of 
clerk to her father, who treated him more like a son than a prisoner, 
and gave him a pony to ride. ‘ However,’ he says, ‘ all this did 
not satisfy me : i rather wished to ride on board of one of my own 


country ships, than the director’s pony, and accordingly, hearing 
that the English fleet was in Quiberon bay, I agreed with some 
emigrants, or aristocrats, as they were called, to run away.’ And 
away he scampered with so little precaution, that he was soon Te- 
taken, and his emigrant companions shot; but this did not deter 
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him from making another experiment, which turned out more 
fortunate, and placed him under the protection of Sir John War- 
ren, on board La Pomone, whence he was transferred to the Bel- 
lerophon. 

The scene now changes to China, where we find him, after nu- 
merous desertions from other employments, negotiating with a 
caravan of Armenian merchants to take him as their servant to 
Russia; this failing, he tried his hand as a traitor, by going over 
to the enemy in India, but on his way to the camp he received such 
bad accounts of the manner in which those of his countrymen had 
been dealt with, by whose ignominious example he had been se- 
duced, that he repented, and returned to his country’s service. We 
next trace him to Bombay, Madras, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
near which he suffered shipwreck, and had a miraculous escape. 
Soon after this we find him cruizing in. the river Plate, and the 
American seas, whence, like a bird of passage, he seems to have flown 
back again to Bombay. Here he at length fixed his destiny, having 
joined the Antelope, which was prepared to convey Lord Valentia 
to the Red Sea. But the truant disposition again broke forth, 
Upon the arrival of the Antelope at Mocha, Pearce learned that 
the dola, or governor of that place was a Mahometan Captain 
Gordon, anxious for converts at any -. and having made his 
terms, he swam away from the ship when she was taking her de- 
“aes regained the shore, and assumed the garb of the infidel. 

n a little time, however, he grew heartily tired of his new religion, 
and easily yielded to the advice of Mr. Coffin, who met him in the 
streets, and assisted in extricating him from his miserable situation. 
He then rejoined Lord Valentia, who was still employed upon his 
mission, and who received the adventurer with a generous humanity 
that reflects the greatest credit upon his‘lordship’s character. Mr. 
Salt, as we have already seen, took a personal interest in Pearce’s 
welfare, and treated him with a degree of kindness, which that 
wayward child of fortune, amidst all his subsequent wanderings 
and errors, appears never to have forgotten. 

We regret to say, that a very great portion of Pearce’s journal is 
calculated to afford but little either of instruction or amusement 
to the general reader. It is filled with details of civil contests 
between rival chieftains, and with petty affairs concerning himself, 
which, related in the dull style of an unlettered man, who was 
incapable of converting such incidents into the materials of a graphic 

icture, soon fill the mind with a sensation of invincible fatigue. 

pon all that portion of the Journal we shall, therefore, touch with 
the utmost possible brevity, confining ourselves principally to the 
descriptions which the author has given of some of the most pecu- 
liar usages of the country that had fallen under his observation. 
When Mr. Salt left him, in 1810, his residence was fixed at Cheli- 
cut, in the district or kingdom of Tigre, the most important por- 
tion of Abyssinia, under the protection of the Ras, by which title 
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the governors are usually designated in that country, Although 
these officers are supposed to exercise a power delegated from their 
respective kings, they assume an independent and lawless authority, 
the regal functions having either ceased altogether, or having been re- 
duced to a mere shadow, in most of the provinces. These governors 
were almost constantly at war with each other ; one asserting the 
other to be arebel, a charge which the other retorted by calling his 
enemy an usurper. Mr. Coffin was, at this time, with Pearce, and 
they both ranked high in the estimation of the Ras of Tigre, on ac- 
count of their skill in the use of fire-arms, and especially of two or 
three cannon, which the Ras had received from Mr. Salt, The most 
troublesome enemies with whom the Ras had to contend, and with 
whom he was now engaged in actual hostilities, were Guebra Guro 
and his brothers, who joined their forces to those of another set of in- 
surgent chiefs, for the purpose of taking possession of Tigre. These 
he dispersed without much difficulty, but he could not be said to 
have conquered them, as either ey or their associates kept him 
perpetually, as we should say, in hot water. Pearce and Coffin 
were active partizans of his on all occasions, and whenever they 
wanted anything, they generally succeeded in obtaining it by threat- 
ening to quit the country. ‘ Youcannot go,’ he would say to them, 
‘at present; the two guns your king sent make all my enemies 
fear me, both upon the plains and upon the Ambas; and if I were 
to let you go, who would know how to use them?’ This Ras, of 
the name of Welled Selasse, is represented by Pearce as the most 
merciful governor ever known in Abyssinia, never keeping even the 
greatest of his enemies long in confinement, and never putting 
them to death except for murder; whereas his predecessors made 
no ceremony of cutting off the limbs of those who fell under their 
displeasure, or even of burning-them alive for the slightest offences. 
The Ras was, moreover, a friend to the poor, doing them justice 
when wronged by the rich, but not, as it would seem, otherwise 
useful to them, as ‘ though a man of the tenderest feelings, he is,’ 
| says Pearce, ‘ the greatest miser, I believe, that ever existed.’ 
What was s ze of the population by these constant civil wars, 
was, towards the close of 1811, much further reduced by the small- 
pox, which raged with all the severity of a plague, throughout the 
whole country. In many towns and villages the people lost all 
their children, and numbers of adults perished, who had not had 
the disease before. The malady was greatly aggravated by the 
absurd custom which the Abyssinians have of confining, as closely “ 
as possible, the persons who are attacked by it, under the impres- 
sion that fresh air and sunshine do them harm. When in health 
they are remarkably cleanly in their persons ; but when attacked 
with the small-pox they neither wash themselves nor change their 
clothes. Hardly any district of the empire escaped this visitation, 
which, added to the depredations of the locust, left the country ° 
generally in a state of complete desolation. In February, 1812, 
VoL, 111. (1831.) No. 1. Cc 
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the disease still continued its ravages, and numbered among its vic- 
tims the brother of the then reigning king, in Gondar, and his sister, 
the favourite wife of Welled Selasse. Pearce, on this occasion, 
mentions one or two circumstances characteristic of the national 
custonis. 


‘ February 18th, (1812), Ito Yasous died of this malady, and his sister, 
Ozoro Mantwaub on the 16th; they were brother and sister to the present 
king, Itsa Guarlu, now in Gondar, who is lineally descended from the late 
king, Itsa Ischias, who was dethroned by Guxo. Ito Yasous was an in- 
timate acquaintance of Mr. Salt’s. The Ozoro’s death grieved every one 
who knew her, as she was one of the most charitable persons in Abyssinia, 
and was the favourite wife of the Ras, who sat close by her when she died. 
As she breathed her last, he drew his shuttle, or knife, to stab himself, 
but I caught hold of his arm and took it away, and with the help of some 
slaves prevented him from committing so dreadful an act. He lay 
afterwards for some time senseless on the ground, but, at last, when water 
was thrown upon him, he came to himself, though, for some days, he ap- 
peared quite inconsolable, and ate nothing, saying continually,—** Is God 
angry with me?” A great many of his relations died at the same time, 
and throughout the country nothing was heard but lamentations for their 
loss. 

‘ Ozoro Mantwaub and Ito Yasous were buried at Chelicut, and a house 
was built over their graves. The grave was first dug, and then a large 
coffin or trough, made out of the trunk of a large darro-tree, formerly 
serving as doors to the Ras’s house, was placed in it. I myself carried 
Ozoro Mantwaub in my arms, from the church to the grave ; she was sewed 
up in a fine white Indian cloth, and over that was tied the skin upon 
which she died ; they call it a neet, and it is formed either of a cow’s ora 
goat’s hide. The whole of the people, from the king to the town-cast, 
sleep with their bodies bare upon it, though they have a carpet beneath. 
Nobody, except her priest, myself, her women servants, and the eunuchs 
who used to attend upon her, and of whom she had a great number, was 
allowed to see her; but the Ras, from the confidence he reposed in me, 
always allowed me to eat with him and the Ozoro, telling her, at the same 
time, I was welcome to visit her at her own meals, and, if I did not come, 
she might, if she thought proper, send for me. This was certainly a great 
mark of distinction, as his dearest friend or relation was not allowed such 
a liberty.’—-vol. i. pp. 97—99. 


The old Ras, however, for he was now nearly seventy years, did 
not long mourn the loss of his favourite wife ; he soon married 
a young princess of the age of thirteen years, the daughter of 
King Itsa Tecla Gorgis, and for a season exchanged the toils of 
war for such diversions as the country afforded. Tecla Gorgis 
was at this period king in Waldubba; Itsa Guarlu, as we have 
seen, in the city of Gondar ; Itsa Yonas in Gojam ; and Itsa Bede 
Mariam in Samen. Pearce mentions one or two other princes, but 
his information with respect to these kings is confused and contra- 
dictory. Indeed the kings of Abyssinia, who are all related to 
each other, and boast of being all descended from the true race of 
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Menelect, have so many wives and children, that the question of 
the right line is generally determined rather by might than by 
right. 

“The common enemy of all the Abyssinian princes are the Galla, 
a race of negroes who occupy the southern provinces of the 
country, extending as far as the land of the Caffres, and a very 
numerous, though not as it would seem a very warlike nation. 
Their plans are generally so badly combined that they make no 
impression ; they appear upon the confines like a cloud, and are 
dispersed by a very slight show of resistance. A single instance 
of the kind of war which they wage, will be sufficient to show 
that Abyssinia has but little to fear from such a foe. 


‘April 5th (1812), Just as the Ras had arrived at the Chelicut, from 
Antalo, and was feasting with many chiefs, news was brought from the 
villages of Derger Aggerzeen, the frontiers of the Galla, that Kecty, a 
powerful chief of that nation, had crossed the plain below them on his 
way to Wassermer, fur the purpose of cutting off the arro, or salt caravan. 

‘The old Ras, on hearing this intelligence, never took another mouthful, 
but jumping up immediately, called out the word ‘‘ Churn!” which sig- 
nifies ‘‘ saddle, and be ready.” I and Mr. Coffin instantly ran home, and 
were mounted and out, with some of our soldiers, as soon as the Ras him- 
self; the rest of our men being absent on leave. We were soon afterwards 
joined by some of the Ras’s soldiers, and we acted the part of Fit-aurari 
in this inconsiderable division, riding on with all speed until sunset, when 
we stopped that the Ras might have time to come up with us and give his 
orders. On his arrival, he directed us to go still forward, although it was 
quite dark, about which time we reached Armunteller; where, before day- 
light, a great number of men and women came to us with bread, maize, 
&e. Many of the Enderta troops had also by this time joined us, together 
with Bashaw Dingerze of Tigré, who happened to arrive on business, and 
who expressed himself greatly concerned at the imprudence of the Ras, 
in venturing himself, with such a handful of men, against the Galla; on 
which the old man, looking at me and laughing, said, ‘‘ see how frightened 
these Tigré fellows are at the Galla!” adding contemptuously to them, 
“* Why look at Pearce, who went down throughout Arrata by himself!” 

‘ After taking a little bread and maize, the day began to break; we 
were then upon the high mountain, covered with woods, exactly over Was- 
sermer; and the Ras immediately gave orders for every one to be as silent 
as possible, and not to attempt to shoot or hunt the deer or game, with which 
the place abounds. After this caution, we began to march down the 
mountain, and, in about half an hour, being clear of the woody part, and 
the sun just rising, we could see the Galla encamped below; they had also 
observed us, and were soon mounted and at the foot of the mountain, 
before we could lead our horses down the rocks, which we did with great 
difficulty. During this time several of the Ras’s foot soldiers had de- 
scended, and were giving battle to the advanced foot of the Galla. At 
length, the cry of Goverser Badinsah! being heard in all quarters, as 
well as a loud volley of musketry, the Galla immediately became sensible 
of the Ras’s presence, turned their horses to the plain, and rode off at full 
speed : scarcely any of our horses had got down in time, so that, after a 
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three hours’ chace, we could not come up with their horse, but of the foot 


- very few escaped.’—vol. i. pp. 116—118. 


Pearce mentions, without being able to account for or explain, a 
severe illness, with which he was attacked upon his return from this 
ludicrous expedition, affecting him chiefly in the eyes and forehead, 
and producing an intolerable swelling in his face, from which he 
at first obtained relief by separating the large bone that forms the 
bridge of the nose. During the period he was confined by this 
malady, which is common in the country, he was frequently visited 
by the friendly Ras, who dosed him abundantly with brandy, a 
remedy to which Pearce was rather too much inclined; but the 
brandy had no healing effect. Four pieces of thin white bone, he 
tells us, came from the roof of his mouth, and twelve pieces and 
all the gristle from his nose, and he became lock-jawed, The na- 
tive doctors exhausted all their skill and their charms in vain; he 
derived much more benefit from the medical experience of his wife 
Tringo, who poulticed him with herbs, but he was reduced almost 
to the last extremity, though he still retained his senses and me- 
mory as perfectly as if he had been in the best health. He received 
the sacrament as a preparation for death, with as much pomp as 
if he had been a king, after which he recovered gradually, though 
he does not say any thing about the restoration of his nose. 

The reader need hardly be told that a very corrupt species of 
christianity prevails in Abyssinia, more akin to the Greek church 
than to any other form of faith with which we are acquainted. 
With this religion many pagan practices are still incorporated, 
among which is that of the worship of the snake, which in Abys- 
sinia is held to be so sacred, that he who kills a reptile of that 
kind forfeits his life, and the penalty is generally exacted, in case 
of conviction, with the most rigorous severity. It is often other- 
wise with respect to murder; the ingenuity with which the law is 
in this case evaded, is not more remarkable than the indulgence 
with which the murderer is treated, even by the nearest relatives of 
the deceased. 


‘ The day before we left Chelicut, a woman had brought in chains a poor 
miserable object, whom she accused of having killed her husband; the 
witnesses also arrived from the small village of Gibba, to which they be- 
longed. When the Ras had heard the whole story and examined the 
witnesses, he found the man guilty of murder, though apparently without 
malice, and told the woman, agreeably to the law, to do as she pleased 
with him. She replied, ‘‘ [ have no one but myself; I have no relation ; 
neither have I a spear or knife.” The Ras said, “then you must hang 
him.” She again replied, “how can I do that myself? I have got a 
mushcharn, {a leather rope] it is true, but I cannot hang him alone.” The 
Ras then ordered some of the groom-boys about the house to assist her 
in hanging the man to the darrow-tree, on the green before the house. 
“God preserve you a thousand years!” said the woman, adding, in an 
under-tone, “‘ his relations are all here, and they will not have far to carry 
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his body, as he belongs to the church.” Mariam Guddervittee Takly, one 
of the Rass’s stable-grooms, and some other of the slaves, had the man- 
agement of the affair. When they came to the darrow-tree, which is as 
easily climbed as a ladder, they helped the woman up with one end of the 
mushcharn in her hand, shewing her which was the best bough to tie it 
to. Takly, notwithstanding the woman had promised to give him plenty 
of butter for his trouble, now put the poor object’s two hands within the 
mushcharn, while they would lift him from off the large stone they had 
made him stand upon. Accordingly she did this, and made it well fast, 
and then came down to behold him hanging, at the same time exclaiming, 
‘* Blessed be Mary Ann, the mother of God, who has given me revenge 
for my husband! bad as he was, I have stood true to him.” After he 
had hung for some time, the crowd that stood to look on cried often to 
her, “ why woman he has been dead long ago!” “Thank God for that!’ 
said she, ‘but they shall not have my mushcharn to bury with him.” 
Accordingly she, with the help of Takly, climbed up the tree and loosed 
the mushcharn, while Takly took it from his neck. The relations imme- 
diately came to take up the body, which they were allowed to do; but 
before they had got ten yards, the dead man set off, without being carried, 
and ran into the Trinity church-yard, where he was safe, even though he 
had killed a thousand persons. The woman seeing this was enraged, and 
ran to the Ras’s gateway, crying, “‘ Abbate, Abbate!"" She obtained ad- 
mittance, and told the Ras that the man had not been hung long enough ; 
the Ras, who had already heard the story, laughed and said to the woman, 
** would you wish to kill a man that God will not permit todie. He hung 
long enough to have killed a cat.” She answered, “ let me have him u 
again, and I will pull at his legs till I break his neck.” ‘ You foolis 
woman,” replied the Ras, “‘ would you oppose the will of God?” Seeing 
the old Ras looked grave when he said this, she believed it was God's will 
that the man should not die, and her spirit failed her, as she said, in a 
very low and sorrowful tone, ‘‘ though he is such an ill-formed creature, 
I have seen him do things that nobody else could do. The locust never 
touched the little corn he had behind his house; and though he used to 
make a fire to smoke them away, we could not save ours as he did.” She 
immediately went to the church, and begged his forgiveness, and they 
afterwards lived good neighbours as usual; indeed, I heard subsequently 
that he became her husband.’—vol. i. pp. 142—145. 


Messrs. Pearce and Coffin generally attended the Ras on gala 
days dressed in English uniforms, which Mr. Salt had given 
them, and which were universally admired. The Ras paid on one 
occasion a visit of ceremony to King Tecla Gorgis at Axum, and 
was followed by a splendid retinue of chieftains, the two English- 
men being mounted on each side ; when his great delight was to 
hear them discharge their blunderbusses and pistols as frequently 
as possible, on their approach towards the king’s tent. The noise 
created, as might be supposed, no slight confusion amongst the 
horses of the barbarous chieftains ; they all pranced wildly, while 
the Ras still whispered to the Englishmen, “ put in plenty of pow- 
der, put in three or four cartridges,” which they did, firing away, 
and causing their own horses also to plunge furiously. The king, 
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who beheld the spectacle from his tent, was captivated. “They 
are angels,” he cried, “‘ those Feringees, they are not mortal!” 

The opinions of Tecla Gorgis upon the subject of toleration in 
religion, will not, perhaps, be deemed altogether peculiar. En- 
quiring of Pearce what could be the motive of the king of our 
country for sending presents to Itsa Guarlu, whom he had never 
seen in his life, Pearce replied, “ our king is great and charitable 
to all poor Christians.” ‘‘ Great!” said he, “is he so powerful as 
Welled Selasse?” At this the old Ras laughed, and observed, 
he tells me that all Ethiopia is nothing to compare to him, and 
that I am not so powerful as one of his Allicars,” meaning a gover- 
nor orcommander. “If so,” said the king, “‘ why does he not put 
an end to all followers of Mahomet.” ‘‘ Ganvar,” (Ganvar and 
Itsa are titles of kings), Pearce replied, “‘the English never com- 
pel people to religion by force, but by pointing out to them the 
true religion from the holy scriptures ; persons thus converted can 
be depended upon, while those who are forced would only watch 
an opportunity of revenging themselves on their oppressors.” 
‘* Very true,” rejoined he, ‘‘ but it would be a good thing to give 
them a sound beating, and knock their towns down or burn them, 
to let them see that the followers of Christ are more powerful un- 
der Amlac Hill (the Supreme Being) than the followers of Ma- 
homet.” 

Upon Pearce’s return to his house at Chelicut, he found both 
his gatekeeper and gardener dead. It appeared that they had 
died suddenly ; the people endeavoured to persuade him that they 
had been killed by evil spirits. His son, his only child, he was 
also destined to lose about the same time. His account of his loss 
is affecting; we shall add to it that of the funeral ceremonies 
practised on the occasion. 

‘ Being iaformed that Ito Debbib, the Ras’s only brother living, was 
very ill, I went every morning to see him, and returned about noon, it 
being a long ride, but over a level plain, after getting over the mountain 
of Comfu. One day he prevailed on me to remain all night, but in the 
morning I begged to leave him to go and see my son, who was very ill also, 
and I promised him to return the same day. Upon my arrival at home I 
found my boy very ill, a great deal worse than he was when I left him; he 
brought this illness from Antalo, where I had sent him with his mother, a 
Galla slave, to live with a friend until we should return from camp. On 
this occasion a very extraordinary circumstance happened: while I was 
sitting by the poor boy, a servant of Ito Dimsu entered the house with the 
blood running down his cheeks, crying bitterly, Guity ! Guity! [master! 
master!] Hearing this, I ordered my horse to be saddled, knowing before 
he spoke that his master was dead. As I was going to mount, and had 
got one foot in the stirrup, I heard a cry all of a sudden from the people 
whom I had left in the house, in the Amhara language, “ Ligho! Ligho! 
{your son! your son!] 1 returned into the house, and perceived that the 
breath had departed from my poor boy, the only child God had been 
pleased to bestow upon me. Never in my life did I experience such a 
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shock, though I strove to refrain from sorrow, but to no purpose. The 
sight of the poor dead boy I loved so dearly, and the disappointment of 
the expectations I had formed of his proving on a future day the only 
comfort I should have, afflicted me so much that I really wished to die 
with him. 

‘Ito Dimsu’s servant saw the whole melancholy affair, and went off 
without saying a word, and the townspeople came flocking in crowds, 
until both the house and yard were full; for my own part I could not bear 
the sight of any one; I would have rather been left by myself, but that 
was impossible. The priests came, and the customary prayers were read, 
and my poor child was carried away to be buried, his mother following in 
a distracted manner. 

‘ After the funeral, the people returned to my house; and after they 
had cried for about half an hour, I begged they would leave off, and let 
me have a little rest, as I found myself unwell. They complied, and left 
me with only a few friends; but, in a few minutes, the people of Antalo, 
my acquaintances, hearing of my misfortunes, came flocking and began 
their cry, and I was obliged to sit and hear the name of my dead boy 
repeated a thousand times, with cries that are inexpressible, whether 
feigned or real. Though no one had so much reason to lament as myself, 
I could never have shown my grief in so affected a manner, though my 
heart felt much more. 

‘ Before the cry was over, the people with devves were standing in 
crowds about my house, striving who should get in first, and the door was 
entirely stopped up, till at last my people were obliged to keep the entrance 
clear by force, and let only one at a time into the house. Some brought 
twenty or thirty cakes of bread, some a jar of maize, some cooked victuals, 
fowls, and bread, some a sheep, &c.; and in this manner I had my house 
filled so full that I was obliged to go out into the yard, until things were 
put in order and supper was ready. ‘The head priest came with a jar of 
maize and a cow. 

‘ What neighbours and acquaintances bring in the manner above-men- 
tioned is called devves ; the bringers are all invited to eat with you; they 
talk and tell stories to divert your thoughts from the sorrowful subject ; 
they force you to drink a great deal; but I have remarked that at these 
cries, when the relatives of the deceased become a little tranquil in their 
minds, some old woman, or some person who can find no one to talk to, 
will make a sudden dismal cry, saying, ‘‘Oh what a fine child! and is he 
already forgotten?” This puts the company into confusion, and all join 
in the crys which perhaps will last half an hour, during which the ser- 
vants and common people, standing about, drink out all the maize, and 
when well drunk, will form themselves into a gang at the door and begin 
their cry; and if their masters want another jar of maize to drink, they 
must pour it out themselves, their servants being so intoxicated that they, 
cannot stand. In this manner they pass away a day without taking rest. 

‘I must say, however, that the first part of the funeral is very affecting, 
and the only fault I can find is, that they bury their dead the instant they 
expire. If a grown person of either sex, or a priest, is by them when they 
expire, the moment the breath departs, the cries and shouts, which have 
been kept up for hours before, are recommenced with fury; the priests 
read prayers of forgiveness, while the body is washed, and the heads put 
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across one another, upon the lower part of the belly, and tied to keep them 
in that position, the jaws tied as close as possible, the eyes closed, the two 
great toes tied together, and the body is wrapped in a clean cloth and 
sewed up ; after which the skin called neet, the only bed an Abyssinian 
has to lie upon, is tied over the cloth, and the corpse laid upon a couch 
and carried to the church, the bearers walking at a slow pace. According 
to the distance of the house from the church, the whole route is divided 
into seven equal parts, and, when they come to the end of every seventh 
part, the corpse is set down, and prayers of forgiveness offered to the 
Supreme Being for the deceased. Every neighbour helps to dig the grave, 
bringing their own materials for the purpose, and all try to outwork one 
another. Indeed, when a stranger happens to die where he has no ac- 
quaintances, numbers always flock to assist in burying him, and many of 
the townspeople will keep an hour’s cry, as if they had been related. 
There is no expense for burying, as every one assists his neighbour, as I 
have mentioned above. But the priests demand an exorbitant sum from 
those who have property, for prayers of forgiveness, and [ have seen two 
priests quarrelling over the cloth of a poor dead woman, the only good 
article she had left. If a man dies and leaves a wife and child, the poor 
woman is drained of the last article of value she possesses to purchase 
meat and drink for those priests, for six months after her misfortune, other- 
wise they would not bestow a prayer upon her husband, which would dis- 
grace her and render her name odious amongst the lowest of the populace. 
In this manner I have known many families ruined.’—vol.i. pp, 187—~192. 


As in Ireland formerly, there are still in Abyssinia numbers of 
persons, men and women, who get a living by making verses and 
attending at cries, or wakes, for the purpose of reciting them. The 
best of these are sometimes brought from considerable distances, 
to attend the wakes of individuals of distinction, and are highly 
paid. Pearce mentions a respectable female of his acquaintance, 
who, though she had a large estate to live upon, devoted herself 
from her infancy to the study of poetry, in which she attained 
cae celebrity. She attended wakes also, not however for hire, 

ut for the purpose of increasing her fame. 

In the early part of 1814, Mr. Coffin attended the Ras upon an 
expedition to Gondar, of which he drew up a journal for Pearce, 
who was detained by bad health and his domestic calamities at 
Chelicut. The object of the expedition was to repress one of 
Ras Guebra’s numerous insurrections ; but it was no part of Wel- 
led Selasse’s plan to injure the capital, and therefore he prevented 
his followers from entering it. r. Coffin visited but one portion 
of it, and that only at night ; but he had an opportunity of sur- 


yoying the capital from a hill near the camp, which commanded a 
l 


full view of its whole extent, and as we are not aware that it has 
been seen by any other European traveller since Bruce, Mr. Salt 
having been prevented by the civil war then raging from venturing 
so far, we shall bestow a few words upon it. The town, according 


to the Abyssinian fashion, is scattered over a vast tract of land, in 
general high with small hillocks, every part taking its name either 
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from the neighbouring church, or from the market, or the people oc- 
cupying the adjacent ground. The king’s palace was at this period 
in ruins; he had not lived in it for several years ; the doors were 
all broken down, and the walls were all falling in. A very large 
piece of ground was devoted to the residence of the head bishop 
of Abyssinia, and within its precincts a sanctuary, as formerly was 
the case in many parts of Europe, was established for criminals of 
every hue, murderers not excepted. If Gondar were built in the 
European style, one eighth part of the extent which it now occu- 
pies would be sufficient for its population. The houses are all 
thatched, but on account of the badness of the clay the walls are 
also thatched, otherwise they would be washed down by the rain. 
The whole town is lined with trees, which in some parts afford so 
dense a shade, that the visitor cannot see a house until he gets within 
the trees which surround it. The principal church in Gondar, 
called Quosquom, is well thatched, lined with blue silk, and 
adorned by mirrors. Indeed ecclesiastical edifices are so numerous 
here, that the priests entitle Gondar the city of forty-four churches. 
But mortar being an exceedingly scarce manufacture in Abyssinia, 
from the want of good lime, all these buildings are constructed of 
clay, rough stones, wood, canes, and straw, which are indeed the 
principal materials for the first houses in the country. The thatch 
is composed, not of straw, which is mixed with the clay to make 
it adhesive, but of a strong wiry grass, which grows wild during 
the rains upon all the mountains. 

The Ras, upon returning from his expedition, which was as 
successful as he could wish it to be, was accompanied by the king 
Tecla Gorgis, whose character Pearce thus describes. 


‘ Tecla Gorgis is remarkably proud of his person: though a little bald at 
the top of his head, he manages to have the hair, which is nearly a span 
long, so plaited and disposed as to hide the bald part. He always wears 
a silver or gold bodkin with a large head, called walever, upon his fore- 
head; and round the instep, and below the ancle, a string of oval silver or 
gold beads, such as are worn by all women, rich and poor, and which are 
called aloo. 

‘It may be here proper to give some account of this once great em- 
peror’s character, which I intend to draw according to what I have heard, 
not only by word of mouth from numbers, but also from his history at 
Axum, and my own observations. I shall begin by stating in plain En- 
glish, that he is a great liar and a great miser, and from his childhood has 
been remarkable for his changeable and deceitful temper, and utter dis- 
regard of his oath. When suspicious of any of his people, it was his 
habit to send privately to them, telling them, whatever they were concerned 
in, to let him know all, as he himself had learnt somewhat of their pro- 
ceedings from people who were continually putting bad things into his 
head ; the poor offenders, who took all this for truth, would beg his majesty 
to swear to forgive them, a customary practice in Abyssinia on such occa- 
sions. Tecla never hesitated about taking the oath, but would immediately 
kiss the cross when presented to him by the priest, who had the manage- 
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ment of the sacred affair, and, as soon as he was gone from his presence, 
would say to the officers who attended upon his person, “ see, I scra 
from my tongue, which made the oath and touched the cross, all it has 
uttered,” and so saying, he would put his tongue between his teeth, and, 
drawing it in, would spit, and exclaim, “ when the rebel comes, do your 
duty as I shall order you.” In this manner, he has brought his subjects 
even from Galla, where they had fled for protection, fearing his treachery, 
Comfu Adam, governor of Begemder, and a near relation to the king, was 
trepanned in this manner, and had his tongue cut out at his arrival. The 
Gusmati Woldi Gabriel, son of Ras Michael, who was on terms of the 
greatest friendship with him, and had marched from Tigré to assist him 
against Ras Ho and Marro, who had rebelled against Tecla, and almost 
driven him from Gondar, became, after conquering all Gojam and the 
neighbouring districts that had been concerned in the rebellion, an object 
of jealousy in the eyes of the king; who, after inventing his treacherous 
schemes, and swearing and releasing the rebels, who he well knew would 
be glad to take revenge on Woldi Gabriel, sent for him, apparently in a 
friendly manner, and on his arrival at court said to him, ‘‘ Woldi Gabriel, 
I have made up my mind to go to Shoa, and take the Tigré army with 
me.” ‘This surprised the Gusmati, who imagined it to be a joke; how- 
ever, seeing the king in earnest, he represented to him that the Tigré troops 
were already much tired and numbers of them sick, and that he had, on 
the conclusion of the war, dismissed more than ten thousand to their 
respective districts, as he had promised him that he should reture to Tigré. 
He added, “I could never attempt to take my army through a country 
inhabited only by Pagans. What village could receive our lame and sick ? 
would they not all be murdered by my own hands, if I were to commit 
such an act of folly?” The king answered, ‘‘ why do you consider the 
death of a fly?” ‘* Fly,” said Woldi Gabriel, “if my soldiers are but 
flies, I am nought but a large fly.” ‘If you are no more than a fly,” 
said the king, “‘ you are not able to serve me.” He immediately ordered 
the very rebels whom Woldi had conquered to lay hold of him and bind 
him, and the whole of his troops were stripped of every thing, and some, 
in attempting to escape, were killed. Woidi Gabriel was kept in chains, 
until he brought the last article of value he possessed to ransom himself, 
while his brave troops had to find their way home over the cold mountains 
of Samen, without either cloths or skins to cover their nakedness. 

‘ Tecla Gorgis, though thought to be a very learned man in the Scrip- 
tures, sets the worst of examples to christians, for notwithstanding his 
professed religious principles, he is the greatest adulterer in existence. 
Though he keeps Ozoro Cottser and Ozoro Teschen as regular wives, he 
has, in general, when at home, ten or twelve other women in the same 
house, parted off like so many mules or horses. He pays no respect to 
beauty nor scarcely to age, no matter whether it be a lady, a beggar, or a 
nun. He has a number of children in all parts of the country, some by 
women of the lowest class, many of whom are grown up and are great 
vagabonds.’—vol. i. pp. 274—277. 


According to Pearce’s account, the Abyssinians are a people 
more mixed and unequal in their personal appearance and disposi- 
tions, than almost any other upon the face of the earth; some 
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being very black, some very fair with straight hair, some copper- 
coloured with woolly hair. Very few of the common people, and 
not many of the people of quality, can give any account even of 
their own fathers, owing to the frequent changes of the gover- 
nors, for when a new governor comes to a district, he seizes a great 
portion of the land and expels the proprietors to seek for psa 
selves new homes. The soldiers are the most mercenary of their 
profession, changing from one chief to another as they think best 
for their advantage. Their arms, spears, shields, knives, and pow- 
der, they find for themselves; the matchlocks which they carry 
are the property of their masters, and these they never take away, 
not even when they go over to the enemy of their former master. 
Those persons who work at the trade of a carpenter, or in silver, 
gold, or brass, are looked upon as persons of high rank ; but per- 
sons who work in iron or pottery are held in horror. They are not 
permitted to receive the sacrament as Christians, and it is com- 
monly believed that they have the power of turning themselves 
into hyenas! It is supposed, and not unreasonably, that the 
potters and blacksmiths who drive a prosperous trade, rather en- 
courage this popular superstition, in order to keep their business 
within the circle of their own families ; they are designated by the 
name of Budas. Another extraordinary set of beings are called 
Zackary ; though esteemed good Christians, Pearce says that he 
has himself seen them go roaring about the towns, making a most 
dreadful noise, being apparently in great trouble, whipping them- 
selves, and at times cutting their flesh with knives. They say that 
they are descendants of St. George! Their patron saint, however, 
is Oun Arvel, to whom they have dedicated a church, in which 
they have a light burning for ever, as they say supernaturally, and 


holy water, which is an effectual preservation against the affliction 
of evil spirits. 


* This is a very wonderful disorder, which I cannot pass over in silence, 
though the reader may think it fabulous and ridiculous; yet we have 
accounts of something of the same kind in the New Testament, which the 
priests and learned men of Abyssinia believe to be the same complaint. 
This complaint is called tigretier ; it is more common among the women 
than the men. The tigretier seizes the body as if with a violent fever, 
and from that turns to a lingering sickness, which reduces the patients to 
skeletons and often kills them, if the relations cannot procure the proper 
remedy. During this sickness their speech is changed to a kind of stut- 
tering, which no one can understand but those afflicted with the same 
disorder. When the relations find the malady to be the real tigretier, they 
join together to defray the expense of curing it; the first remedy they in 
general attempt is to procure the assistance of a learned Dofter, who reads 
the Gospel of St. John, and drenches the patient with cold water daily, for 
the space of seven days—an application that very often proves fatal. The 
most effectual cure, though far more expensive than the former, is as fol- 
lows: ‘The relations hire for a certain sum of money, a band of trum- 
peters, drummers, and fifers, and buy a quantity of liquor; then all the 
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young men and women of the place assemble at the patient’s house, to 
perform the following most extraordinary ceremony. __ 

‘I once was called in by a neighbour to see his wife, a very young 
woman, and of whom he was very fond, who had the misfortune to be 
afflicted with this disorder; and the man being an old acquaintance of 
mine, and always a close comrade in the camp, I went every day, when 
at home, to see her, but I could not be of any service to her, though she 
never refused my medicines. At this time I could not understand a word 
she said, although she talked very freely, nor could any of her relations 
understand her. She could not bear the sight of a book, ora priest, for 
at the sight of either, she struggled, and was apparently seized with acute 
agony, and a flood of tears, like blood mingled with water, would pour 
down her face from her eyes. She had lain three months in this lingering 
state, living upon so little that it seemed not enough to keep a human 
body alive ; at last her husband agreed to employ the usual remedy, and, 
after preparing for the maintenance of the band during the time it would 
take to effect the cure, he borrowed from all his neighbours their silver 
ornaments, and loaded her legs, arms, and neck with them. 

‘ The evening that the band began to play, I seated myself close by her 
side as she lay upon the couch, and, about two minutes after the trumpets 
had begun to sound, I observed her shoulders begin to move, and soon 
afterwards her head and breast, and in less than a quarter of an hour she 
sat upon her couch. The wild look she had, though sometimes she smiled, 
made me draw off to a greater distance, being almost alarmed to see one 
nearly a skeleton move with such strength; her head, neck, shoulders, 
hands, and feet, all made a strong motion to the sound of the music, and 
in this manner she went on by degrees, until she stood up on her legs upon 
the floor. Afterwards she began to dance, and at times to jump about, 
and at last, as the music and noise of the singers increased, she often 
sprang three feet from the ground. When the music slackened, she would 
appear quite out of temper, but, when it became louder, she would smile 
and be delighted. During this exercise she never showed the least symp- 
tom of being tired, though the musicians were thoroughly exhausted ; and 
when they stopped to refresh themselves by drinking and resting a little, 
she would discover signs of discontent. 

‘ Next day, according to the custom in the cure of this disorder, she 
was taken into the market-place, where several jars of maize, or tsug, 
were set in order by the relations, to give drink to the musicians and 
dancers. When the crowd had assembled and the music was ready, she 
was brought forth, and began to throw herself into the maddest postures 
imaginable, and in this manner she kept on the whole day. Towards 
evening, she began to let fall her silver ornaments from her neck, arms, 
and legs, one at a time, so that in the course of three hours she was stripped 
of every article. A relation continually kept going after her as she danced, 
to pick up the ornaments, and afterwards delivered them to the owners 
from whom they were borrowed. As the sun went down, she made a start 
with such swiftness, that the fastest runner could not come up with her, 
and when at the distance of about two hundred yards, she dropt on a 
sudden, as if shot. Soon afterwards, a young man, on coming up with 
her, fired a matchlock over her body, and struck her upon the back with 
the broad side of his large knife, and asked her name, to which she answered 
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as when in her common senses, a sure proof of her being cured ; for during 
the time of this malady, those afflicted with it never answer to their christian 
name.’ —vol. i. pp. 290—294. 


The desire of obtaining ornaments, seems to be at bottom the’ 
real cause of this disorder. Pearce’s wife was for a while afflicted 
with it: at first he used the whip, when nobody was near to witness 
the effect of it, but she was, or pretended to be, converted thereby 
into a corpse, and he ran away, leaving her to be cured by her 
friends, and by music and dancing, of which she was enamoured. 
The leprosy is common among the Abyssinians, as is also the tape- 
worm. Pearce mentions a very singular custom which is resorted 
to, when a family is attacked by more than the ordinary mortality. 


‘I cannot help adverting to a practice which is not unfrequent, but 
which might appear fabulous to any one who had not witnessed it. When 
a woman has had one, two, or more children, and they have all died, she 
will, in hopes of saving the life of another just born, cut off a piece 
from the tip of the left ear, roll it up in a piece of bread, and swallow it; 
and others will keep one side only of the head shaved until the child is 
grown up. For some time I was at a loss to conjecture the reason why a 
number of grown people of my acquaintance had one ear cut; and when 
told the truth, I could scarcely believe it, till I went into the house of a 
neighbour, though contrary to the custom, purposely to see the operation, 
An old woman cut off the tip of the ear, and put it into a bit of cold cooked 
victuals, called sherro, when the mother of the infant opened her mouth 
to receive it, and swallowed it, prononncing the words, ‘*‘ In the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” They have recourse to many other 


superstitious and whimsical practices to prevent children from dying.’— 
vol. i. p. 307. 


In Tigre, no marriages are performed in churches, or by the 
interference of a clergyman: a man may have as many wives as he 
wishes, but it would seem that there is no community of property, 
unless in the case where a man and woman agree to be content 
with each other; an account is then taken of their respective 
wealth before a court of shummergildas, or elders, and it is after- 
wards considered as belonging to both, so that one cannot dispose 
of any part of it without the approbation of the other. They swear 
mutual fidelity, and to receive the sacrament together, which gives 
either party a right of going before the same tribunal in order to 
demand a divorce, or a pecuniary fine to be levied on the offender, 
in case of adultery. If there be a divorce, the mother takes the 
girls under her care, the father the boys, if any. If there be only 
one child, the parents cast lots for it. Pearce says, that he had 
known many instances of females being cheated by impostors, 
through the instrumentality of marriages of this description. 


‘ There are a number of people in different parts of Abyssinia, who get 
their living by moggot and sheffart, which signify “ lawyering and cheat- 
ing,” though tuvverku is the common name given to a lawyer, moggot 
being more applicable to those who plead causes, who are connected often 
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with men who make such marriages a business. One of these, knowing a 
woman to have a good property, feigns to fall in love with her, and entices 
her into the snare. After he has succeeded in persuading the poor woman 
to be his wife, and they are bound by an oath to receive the sacrament 

her, and live as the select people of Christ, he, in a very short time 
brings one of his acquaintances to be a constant visitor, and a plan is 
arranged between them in what manner to act: for instance, a day will be 
appointed for the ruin of the poor woman, when the acquaintance will be 
lying and playing on the same sofa with the woman, such liberties being 
common in Abyssinia, when the parties are intimate friends and familiar in 
the family, ial then the husband will come in suddenly, bringing several 
witnesses with him, whom he has told previously that he has frequently 
caught a man with his wife. On their approach, the friend jumps from 
the sofa, and makes his escape, in order to confirm the fact, and in this 
way the poor woman is cheated. If she says anything in her defence, when 
before the shummergildas, the witnesses against her, who suppose they are 
attesting the truth, are too numerous, and she is accordingly condemned. 
I have known several instances of this kind, and indeed, I once knew a 
woman to have been guilty of this shameful practice in several towns where 
she had lived. She was a native of Gondar, who set herself up for a 
tuvverku, or lawye: by which profession she procured her maintenance, as 
one of the higher class of people. She is known in all the principal towns 
of Abyssinia, by the name of Wolleta Gorgis Sheffart, or cheat. 

‘ In all law-suits, either before the governor of a province, or a court of 
shummergildas, the plaintiff and the defendant stand up, with their cloth 
tied round their middle, leaving the upper part of the body naked, which 
is customary even in the severest weather. The tuvverkus stand on each 
side of them, pleading in a loud tone of voice their several causes, duri 
which time wagers of mules, cows, sheep, or wakeahs of gold, &c., are 
continually laid by the éuvverkus, that they will prove such and such 
charges which may be denied by the plaintiff or defendant, which wagers, 
when won, become the perquisites of the governor. They will also bind 
each other over to forfeit a mule, or a wakeah of gold, not to speak till 
the other has finished his speech ; but it often happens that the falsehoods 
which the one may be relating, incense the other, who in general holds his 
movth with his hand, to such a degree, that forgetting he is bound by a 
forfeit not to speak, he bursts out into a rage, exclaiming, assert! [a lie !] 
when he is instantly taken up by the governor’s servant, whose office it is 
to look for such slips, and obliged to give bond on the spot for the forfeit 
lost ; or he has a chain put on his wrist, and is chained to one of the 
governor’s servants till he pays the sum forfeited ; though it is seldom that 
they cannot find some one standing or sitting by to be bond forthem. These 
forfeits are also the governor's perquisites. I have known a great man 
lose by one wager, fifty white mules, which are the most esteemed, the 


wager having been made merely to show his consequence.’—vol. i. pp. 
310—313, 


In all parts of Abyssinia, girls are married at a very early age, 
some as young as eight years: Mr. Coffin told the editor, that he 
has known many girls to become mothers at eleven, or even ten 
years. When parents think their daughter old enough to take a 
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husband, they plait her hair very neatly, blacken her eyes, or 
rather, we should tree the arches above and beneath them, 
with a mineral which they obtain from the Egyptian caravans, and 
die their hands a dark red colour. The damsel is then placed con- 
stantly at the door in dry weather, occupying herself in spinnin 
or clearing corn, so that every one who passes may see Ler. If 
any man take a liking to her, every facility is allowed him for im- 
proving his acquaintance, and all parties consenting, she is taken 
to his house upon trial, the husband having it in his power to turn 
her away when he chooses. This custom, however, prevails chiefly 
in the lower ranks. In the higher, marriages are agreed upon 
much after the same fashion as in Europe. Pearce gives the fol- 
lowing description of the musical instruments which are most in 
use in Abyssinia :— 


‘ The trumpets are in general made of the skin of the elephant, except 
the lower broad mouth, which is the neck of a calebash. They give out 
a tremendous sound. The fifes are made of a hard wood hollowed out, 
having three holes for the fingers of the left hand. They are blown into at 
the end, are about a foot and three quarters long, and their tone is very 
wild, especially when they are accompanied by a small instrument called 
tora, about eight inches long, which is likewise blown at the end, yielding 
a hollow, bass, and savage sound. ‘Three trumpeters, three fifers, and one 
tora, with a long drum, narrower at one end than at the other, and beat at 
both ends with the hands, complete the band of the chief of a district. 

‘The band of a Ras consists of the number above-mentioned, and forty- 
four large drums, accompanied each by a small one. These drums are in 
the shape of the kettle-drums of Europe, cut out of trunks of large trees; 
they are headed with cow-hide, and, being very heavy, are carried on mules, 
the larger on the right side, and the smaller on the left, the drummers rid- 
ing behind, with a small straight stick in the left hand, and one that turns 
up at the end and larger in the right. His provisions, in leather bags, 
beneath the drums, prevent these heavy and clumsy instruments from gall- 
ing the animal’s back ; these drums produce a warlike sound, and in marches 
are beat regularly together, though they have but few changes. 

‘Of stringed instruments, they have a sort of fiddle, consisting of a 
piece of wood square and hollowed out, with a neck about a foot-and 
a-half long. The hollow part is covered with hide, on which the bridge 
stands. It has only one string, and the bow is a stick bent, with several 
horse-hairs attached to it. They have also a kind of lyre, the lower part 
of which is made of a hollow piece of wood, and covered with cow-hide, 
and above which is a slight wooden arch, about two feet high, to which six 
strings are fastened. Each string has a piece of wood to answer to it as a 
screw, which twists the string round the top of the arch. This instrument 
is called charchamer. There is another, of nearly the same form, and of 
the same materials, only larger and with ten strings, called berganner. 
Some of them are four feet high, and their notes are very pleasant. The 
nobility and great men all practice playing upon them; the strings are 
beat with a piece of wood, or ivory, with the right hand, while the fingers 
of the left command the time. There are besides many childish instru- 
ments chiefly made out of the horns of animals. 
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‘ Their manner of dancing consists rather in the motion of the shoulders 
and head than in that of legs or feet. When several dance at a time, they 
move round in aring. The men jump a great height at times, while the 
women squat down by degrees, making motions with the head, shoulders, 
and breast, until they nearly squat on the ground. They afterwards spring 
up in a lively manner, | go round as before. The Amhara do not 
practice this latter exercise, but their motions are the same. Their songs 
are far from humorous, and seldom consist of more than one or two short 
verses, sung over and over again, ina rude manner. The chanting of their 
priests, in their churches and public places, would be more agreeable if 
they did not exhibit the most unbecoming actions while they are so em- 
ployed.’—vol. i. pp. 320—322. 

Pearce presents us with an appalling account of the depravity 
of the clergy, who are, in general, he says, the greatest drinkers in 
the whole country, and the most ravenous gluttons, and addicted to 
fighting, quarrelling, lying, swearing, cheating, and all manner of 
bad practices. Here and there, by chance, is found a priest free 
from these vices, but the clergy are in general so loosely governed, 
all considering themselves as equals, that the good example of a 
few individuals produces no effect. The number of priests in the 
country is considerable. They are allowed to marry, but only once. 
Great numbers of the younger clergy, who are attached to no par- 
ticular mission, go about teaching children, but though their terms 
are very low, they obtain comparatively few scholars. Their school 
is generally held in the open air, except in wet weather. It would 
seem that they are in some measure acquainted with the Lancaste- 
rian system, as the advanced boys are made to teach the younger 
ones. The urchins are sometimes so violent and ungovernable, that 
the master is obliged to put them in irons for months together. 
Very few of the Abyssinians learn to write. They have all a strong 
belief, however, in the efficacy of written charms, and those who 
can manufacture these spells are much respected, as it is supposed 
that, by their supernatural power, they can keep off the hail and 
locust from the harvest, and cure all sorts of diseases. The reader 


will be amused with an anecdote or two, which Pearce relates of 
these rascals. 


‘I cannot help mentioning a circumstance which once befel one of 
these impostors. The Ras had often conversed with me, telling me the 
power these people had, and what dangerous enemies they were to those 
who offended them; to which I always replied, that it was only a foolish 
superstition of the ignorant, and that they had no power more than other 
people, and ought rather to be punished as impostors. Through frequent 
conversations he began, I saw, to be of my opinion, but dared not shew it, 
for fear of giving umbrage to the priests. A Gojam Dofter came one day, 
to ask the Ras to put him at the head of the clergy of some country dis- 
trict, assuring him that he could prevent the ravages of the small-pox, of 
the destructive locust, or of hail. The Ras, smiling, recommended him to 
me and Mr. Coffin, who were then sitting at dinner with him. In conse- 
quence, he made his bow, and addressed himself to us, On our return 
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home he followed us, and we ordered our gate-keeper to permit him to 
enter the yard, while I and Mr. Coffin went into the house, and soon 
returned with two English cart-whips, that came with the artillery harness 
and carriages brought by Mr. Salt. The Dofter smiled at seeing those | 
weapons, and asked the use of them. ‘* We are going to show you,” sai 
Mr. Coffin, and I immediately added, in a serious tone, ‘ If you can save 
others from the wrath of God, save yourself from the whipping you are 
going to receive ;” on which we both began to lay on, till he fell at our feet 
imploring mercy, declaring he had no more power than his fellow-creatures. 
After this acknowledgment, we gave him his belly full of victuals, raw meat 
and maize, and turned him out of the yard, when he asked us for money, 
which we refused, and he became very troublesome and abusive, At last he 
so provoked Mr. Coffin, that he took his blunderbuss, charged it, put the 
blood of a fowl which he had just killed on the top of the powder, and went 
to the gate and discharged it at him; when the man, seeing himself covered 
with blood, took to his heels and ran up to the top of a small mountain, 
where he remained till the evening, when he descended, and went to the 
Ras’s gate, calling out Abbate! Abbate ! [ justice]; and stating that the 
white man had shot him. Upon this, the Ras sent for me and Mr. Coffin, 
to inquire into the matter, when, hearing the truth of the affair, he laughed 
heartily, and dismissed the fellow, who departed, and was never heard of 
more in that part of the country. For several weeks after, the old Ras 
would laugh heartily at dinner time over the story. 

‘ Another time we produced the same effect upon one of these impostors, 
with a number of squibs and crackers, that came from England also, which 
we threw upon him through the roof, into a close room, where he was writ- 
ing his charms, and drawing the picture of hell, the devil, &c., which fright- 
ened him so much, that he broke open the door, and, leaving his cap and 
turban, with all the utensils of his art, behind him, he ran off, and never 
returned. This also furnished great amusement to the old gentleman, 
though he never durst say any thing against these wretches in public, even 
when he was himself convinced. 

‘There was also a great Dofter who used to travel about the country of 
Enderta for several years, and had become very rich, by cheating the poor 
and ignorant. This Dofter used to attend the sick, and was employed to 
purify places supposed to be haunted by the devil, &c. He used always to 
commence his operations in the heat of the sun, when he would order all 
fires to be removed from near the spot, and would then sit down on a dry 
place near the door, and tell the people to withdraw to a little distance 
while he prayed, during which time he would, by the assistance of the 
bottom of a broken bottle, set fire to some dry horse-dung, with the rays 
of the sun; he would then throw on some frankincense, to make a great 
smoke, and, rising up with his face towards heaven, would call his igno- 
rant employers, telling them in an awful tone, that ‘‘ God had heard him, 
and sent down fire from heaven to destroy all their enemies, visible or in- 
visible.” This I found out by my own investigation, having produced the 
saine effect with the bottom of a Saiee bruly, or bottle, which experiment 


I showed to the Ras. Still, none durst disbelieve the Dofter.’-—vol. i. 
pp. 332—335. 


Though smoking is forbidden by the priests, yet it is very gene~ 


rally practised. The churches are constructed of wood, and are 
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generally of very inferior workmanship, though some are painted 
and decorated very elegantly. The taxes are paid in corn, cattle, 
honey, butter, salt, and cotton cloths, and in some places in gold, 
to the chiefs of the districts, who, in their turn, pay an annual tri- 
bute, in kind, to the Ras, whom they acknowledge as their supe- 
rior. Cloth is very cheap, there being a great abundance of cotton 
in the central and northern parts of Abyssinia. The sheep are 
seldom fat, though the pasture is very fine; goats thrive well, and 
the horses are spirited and beautiful. They are never shod, and 
very seldom cleaned. We may add the details which Pearce has 
collected of the domestic economy of the Abyssinians. 


* Their houses are far from being clean, in general swarming with vermin. 
They consist only of stones and clay, thatched over with a kind of 
which I have mentioned in a former part of my journal. The land is cul- 
tivated with great ease; they use no kind of manure to enrich the soil, 
They plough with a small plough, which the farmer holds in one hand, and 
a large whip in the other, and it is drawn by a yoke of oxen, which are 
trained to be very steady. A cow is never put into the yoke, for which 
reason an ox is never killed, unless he will not or is not able to draw the 

lough. Cows are always used for slaughter. In clearing for cultivation 
fos which never before was tilled, they cut down the trees and bushes, 
which they pile in different places over the remaining stumps of the larger 
sort, and, when dry, set them on fire, and then plough the ground two or 
three times over, and it is fit for cultivation. 

‘ At the commencement of the rains, the fields farthest from their villages 
are frequently damaged by hogs and monkeys, which are very numerous 
every where near the mountains, the centre of the larger plains being alone 
exempt from these intruders. I have myself seen an assemblage of large 
monkeys* drive the keepers from the field, in spite of their slings and 
stones, till several people went from the village to their.assistance, and then 
they only retired slowly, on seeing that the men had*‘no guns. Where 
leopards resort, the country is clear of monkeys, but the farmer is con- 
tinually losing his sheep and goats, though his corn may be safe. Wheat, 
barley, beans, hemp, and a corn called arras in Tigré, as well as peas, are 
sown in the month of June, after the first day or two of rain. Other diffe- 
rent varieties of grain, called marshella daguxu, and a red taff, called taff 
agi, are sown from the latter end of April till the middle of May. There 
are ‘~ general ten or fifteen days’ rain in these months. Their harvest for 
the abovementioned grain lasts from the latter end of September till the 
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* «These monkeys, I am told by Mr. Coffin, are very mischievous and 
dangerous, especially to young females, when they chance to meet with theni 
unprotected in solitary places ; in case of blows or resistance they become 
extremely savage. I am not certain whether medical men are aware that 
these animals can be inoculated with the small-pox ; but, as I have some- 
where heard, or read, that this disease cannot be communicated, in any 
way, from the human subject to the brute creation, I merely mention the 
circumstance, as a fact that has come within Mr. Coffin’s personal know- 


ledge, and that the complaint is as fatal to the monkey as it is to the 
human species. — Eprror.’ 
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beginning of November ; white and black aff, which is sown in the latter 
end of July and the beginning of August, is harvested in November and 
December ; other species of grain called shemberra and bursine, are sown 
in the odd days, or epagoma, between August and September, and their 
harvest is in December and January. On plains or in valleys, near the 
rivers, they have crops all the year round, by means of trenches cut from 
the rivers, which water their banks for a considerable width, according to 
the industry of the farmers. 

‘The rainy season, which is June, July, and Axgust, is the quarter 
called Corrumpta ; the following three months ar: the quarter called the 
Koi in Tigré; and the next quarter is called Asmerra. 

‘ The country is much overrun with numerous kinds of weeds, which, if 
neglected and not plucked up before the corn begins to form its ear, are 
often destructive to whole fields. The Abyssinians always help each other 
to weed their corn, which is done with great ceremony ; a chief will muster 
every soldier in his service, and march at the head of them to his corn 
fields, where they lay down their arms, form into a line, join in chorus to a 
song, and, in general led by a female, march on plucking up the weeds. 
In this way they soon get through a number of fields, throwing the weeds 
down as they pluck them, and leaving the farming-men, boys, and girls, to 
carry them to the borders of the field. In the month of September, the 
chief, in general, finds this employment for his soldiers, to preserve his 
favourite white Taff. At times he will, on his return home, give them a 
feast of raw meat and maize, which is considered as the greatest treat in 
Abyssinia. Nothing can give more pleasure to the soldiers, or be more 
welcome to a visitor or stranger, than entertaining them with the blood- 
warm raw steaks of a cow, and a hornful of maize or ¢tsug. 

‘In their cooking they are very clean, except in two or three dishes 
which I shall not omit to mention. Fowls are washed after being cut into 
pieces for cooking, in a dozen waters at least, and the same is practised in 
cleaning fish. Both dishes are cooked with curry, a mixture of hot chilly- 
pepper, onions, and salt, called dillack, wiih the addition of some butter 
and spices, which altogether form a hot compound that few European 
throats could swallow. 

‘ Mutton and goats’ flesh are sometimes curried, and sometimes boiled, 
but more frequently only a little broiled. Partridges, guinea-fowl, and 
other game, are always curried. A very favourite dish is the sheep's or 
goat’s paunch minced, the liver broiled and also minced, together with a 
little of the substance from the entrails, that has not been digested, and a 
few drops from the gall, mixed all together with another compound of red 
pepper and salt, called horzy. Another sauce consists of the thin sub- 
stance from a cow’s entrails, boiled with mustard and the mixture called 
horzy and butter, which they generally eat with the raw beef. Another dish, 
which is seldom to be met with, except at the tables of persons of the 
higher rank, or the nobility, is made from a part of the cow called chakkiner, 
which is very tender, and cut up raw into very small mince-meat, then 
mixed with black pepper and a great quantity of oil, that runs from the 
joints of the knees sh Ye limbs of the cow while being dissected. He 
meh geneaes himself a great favourite who gets his mouth crammed full of 
this dish. 

‘Women do all the cookery, and every chief keeps a good cook, called 
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abbuzer. Sherro is a dish often given to a stranger, it being quickly done; 
it ig made of meal, butter, and pepper. As I have before mentioned, it is 
the custom to feed their guests by cramming them, and when a man invites 
a friend to eat with himself and his wife, it is reckoned very impolite if the 
wife does not feed the guest with her own hands; the husband will also at 
times cram the guest, male or female, without distinction, and the more 
voraciously the visitor eats the better bred he is esteemed, except when 
necessity causes a scanty table, as in a camp or on a march ; then the more 
gluttonously a person eats the less he is regarded. They never see a stran- 
ger standing by, if even on a march, when going to eat, without asking him 
to partake of their fare.'—vol. i. pp. 343—348. 


The currency of the country is cloth, in pieces, each of which may 
be estimated at a dollar in value ; when smaller sums are required in 
marketing, the pieces are torn into halves, quarters, &c. A fine fat 
cow may be had for four or five pieces of cloth, goats for two or three 
each, sheep for from three to six ; honey, butter, and corn, are re- 
markably cheap, eight bushels of the latter are sold for one piece of 
cloth. The Abyssinians have a regular code of laws, taken from 
different books of the Old Testament, but it is seldom attended to, 
the will of the chiefs being, in general, the only rules that are 
resorted to for the administration of justice. They all, high and 
low, are very fond of chess, at which game the chiefs spend whole 
days. They are also partial to hunting and the sports of the field. 
But they never kill snipes, geese, ducks, or any kind of water-fowl, 
which they look upon as unclean. The hare also, for the same 
reason, is held in abomination, as is likewise the hog, though the 
flesh of the latter is eaten by great numbers, as a cure for rheu- 
matism and other disorders. Abyssinia abounds in wild beasts, 
and is much infested with snakes, which grow to an immense size. 
Mr. Coffin says that he saw one of these reptiles shot, which mea- 
sured more than forty feet, and had the appearance of being a 
young one. It was armed on the forehead with horns, which the 
Abyssinians use as musical instruments; its body was of prodi- 
gious thickness, and the skin impenetrable to a musket-shot, so that 
the only chance of killing them, is by hitting them with an iron 
ball in the eye. It is a most dangerous reptile, he adds, and very 
destructive to man and to almost every other animal. The birds are 
numerous, and some, especially of the vulture tribe, very large ; 
the singing birds are few, but their plumage is in general very 
beautiful. 

But we must bring this paper to a close. Inthe May of 1816, the 
old Ras died, and hostilities broke out amongst all the chiefs of Tigre 
for the vacant dignity. The situation of Pearce and Coffin became 
very precarious ; the former quitted Chelicut, and proceeded to 
Adowa, Axum, and other places; he set out with the view of 
visiting Gondar, but he was prevented by the rains, which swelled 
the river Tacazze to such a height, that the whole of the adjacent 
country was covered by the inundation. He occasionally served in 
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the civil contests, which raged in almost every district, but, after 
wandering about for two or three years, he resolved on leaving 
Abyssinia. The conduct, on this occasion, of his wife Tringo, to 
whom he had been married eleven years, was worthy of her sex. 
She was now in Adowa, the town in which her friends resided, and 
when she saw that he was determined to depart, ‘she asked,’ says 
Pearce, ‘ to speak to me in some pees where she could not be 
heard by any one else. Accordingly, we went out under a tree, 
where she burst into a flood of tears, and said, ‘‘ If you leave me 
behind, I shall never be happy.” I said, ‘‘ How is it possible you 
can go? your grandmother, brothers, and sisters, will never give 
ear to any such thing. They said, the day before yesterday, when 
I told you in their peg that I should take you with me, that I 
only wanted to take you to Massowa, and sell you.” ‘ Never 
mind that,” said she, ‘‘I shall be happier as your slave, than as 
my mother’s child. Don’t let a word be spoken, and I wili manage 
well enough to get clear with you out of the town, unknown to 
any; after which, you know best yourself what to do.” The 

made the best of their way to Massowa, whence they proceeded b 

sea to Suez. Upon arriving at Cairo, in January, 1819, Pearce 
found there Mr. and Mrs. Belsoni, from whom he experienced the 


greatest kindness. He then left poor Tringo in the care of Mr. 
Salt’s servants, and as that gentleman was then upon an excursion 
in Upper Egypt, Pearce set off on a voyage up the Nile, in search 


of him. He was received by his friend and benefactor in the most 
affectionate manner, and, upon returning to Cairo, he was ap- 
pointed to superintend Mr. Salt’s household establishment, an 
office which he executed with fidelity and diligence. Here, as we 
have already intimated, he drew up his journal, which Mr. Salt 
highly valued, and intended, if health had been spared him, to 
revise. But this design he did not live to accomplish. In 1820, 
that gentleman having some things of consequence to send to 
England, committed ee to the care of Pearce, for whom a pas- 
sage was secured from Alexandria, where, from the causes already 
mentioned, he died, says the editor, in the June of that year. But 
this must be a mistake, as Pearce’s will is dated and witnessed the 
31st of July, 1820. In that document he refers, in the most affec- 
tionate terms, to his date wife, from which it appears that Tringo 
was then no more. After leaving to an Abyssinian girl, named 
Cullum, almost all the personal property he was possessed of, 
because she was Tringo’s faithful attendant, he adds, ‘I also leave 
a silver chain, which I kiss in memory of my late beloved wife, to 
my niece.’ 

There is one characteristic feature of this journal which renders it 
particularly worthy of attention,—the evident exactness with which 
the representation of Abyssinian manners and usages is every where 
given. The author seems to have had no idea whatever of the art of 
exaggeration, and not a particle of personal vanity. His attachment 
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to Mr. Salt would, indeed, have prevented him from giving a false 
colouring to any thing that came under his notice, even if his 
innate love of truth had been habitually depraved. The editor 
assures us, that he confined his alterations, “ merely to such cor- 
rections in orthography, grammar, &c., as would tend to render 
the work more clear and intelligible to the reader,” and we must 
do him the justice to say, that he has performed his part most judi- 
ciously, preserving, as far as he possibly could, the simplicity of 
the original manuscript. He informs us, that the successor of the 
old Ras, Welled Selasse, is a chieftain named Subegadis, with 
whom Mr. Salt became acquainted in 1810, and whose elevation 
he predicted, in consequence of the great superiority of character 
which Subegadis, then quite a young man, had already evinced. 
Brave, intelligent, indefatigable, of an iron, sinewy frame, and a 
pleasing aspect, he promises to be the Ali Pacha of Abyssinia. The 
latest accounts from that region left him preparing for his march 
to Gondar, where it is probable that he has already seated himself 
upon the throne. 





Arr. III.—Memoires de Madame La Duchesse D’ Abrantes, ou Souvenirs 
Historiques sur Napoleon, La Revolution, Le Directoire, Le Consulat, 


L’Empire, et La Restauration. Tome second. Paris: Ladvocat. 
1831. 


Tue second volume of this work, to which we have now to direct 
the attention of the reader, commences with some minute details 
of persons and events which are entirely destitute of any interest, 
at least for the public of this country, at the present time. Ma- 
dame Junot, however, in dwelling on the recollections of her 
childhood, gives the most decided proofs that she posseses true 
filial piety, and affords, indeed, in her own person, a very remark- 
able example of the paramount influence which early impressions 
maintain over the human heart, no matter how manifold may be 
the distractions to which it is exposed. She recurs with manifest 
delight to those days of happiness, when the flame of religion was 
first breathed by her devout mother into her innocent soul; and she 
describes her first communion with as much enthusiasm, as if she 
had, during her subsequent life, very strong reasons to be grateful 
for some advantages which it conferred. 

The birth and parentage of Junot are given in this volume, and, 
considering who the biographer is, it appears to us a very candid 
and impartial account. His parents, she says, were of the middling 
class, and he received a good education. She describes him as 
being the best of sons, of husbands, and of fathers. His letters, 
very often written amidst the tumult of battle, entered into all the 
interests of his little family ; and with all the anxiety of a fond 
parent, he would inquire if his last boy had yet cut his tenth tooth. 
A passion for arms drove Junot, at the age of twenty, to seek his 
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fortune in the field. He first distinguished himself at the siege of 
Toulon, where his intrepid conduct made such an impression on his 
comrades, that they unanimously and with salcaaian pro- 
claimed him their sergeant, for Junot had begun his military life as 
a private soldier. The following anecdote displays his sense of 
honour and the boldness of his valour :— 


‘ About this time Junot was one day stationed at a batiery, when an 
artillery officer, who had just come from Paris to take the command of the 
siege, asked an officer on duty if he was acquainted with any person 
amongst the subalterns who could be relied on for his bravery and intelli- 
gence. ‘The lieutenant instantly called La Tempéte, and Junot presented 
himself. ‘‘ Put off your uniform,” said the artillery officer, surveying him 
with a searching eye, “ and carry this order there,” pointing with his hand 
to a particular direction. The young sergeant blushed deeply, and his 
eyes brightened. ‘I am not a spy, sir,” said he, “‘ and you must look 
out for some one else to execute your orders.” “ What!” said the officer, 
in a severe tone, ‘* you refuse to obey orders? Do you know what you 
expose yourself to?” ‘I am ready,” replied Junot, ‘‘ to obey orders—but 
if I go at all with this message I will go with my uniform on—I am sure it 
is paying compliment enough to these English.” The officer, 
smiling, said, “* But they will kill you, man.” ‘* That’s no affair of yours ; 
you do not know me sufficiently to care about me—and as for myself it is 
all equal to me. Come, I will proceed as 1 am—shall I not. I am mis- 
taken if, with this good sabre in my hand, I shall let the conversation flag, 
should these folks be inclined to talk with me.” And off he went, singing. 
As soon as he was gone the officer inquired the name of the young man, 
and when informed of it he remarked, ‘*‘ that lad will make his way,” and 
he made a memorandum in his tablets. This affair was of the greatest 
consequence to Junot, for the reader will have already anticipated that the 
superior officer was Napoleon, 

‘ A few days after this incident Buonaparte, approaching the very same 
battery, inquired for some person who could write a good hand, Junot 
stepped forward, and was immediately recognized by his officer, who did 
not fail to say some kind and encouraging things to him. Buonaparte 
then desired him to write what he was about to dictate; and Junot, for 
the purpose, squatted himself on the demi-bastion of the battery. The 
letter was scarcely finished, when a shell, which had been thrown by the 
English, exploded at a distance of about ten steps from where they were, 
and covered Junot and the letter with earth. ‘“ Very well,” exclaimed 
Junot, laughing, “ we had no sand todry the ink.” Buonaparte was struck 
at the coolness and firmness of the young sergeant. This circumstance 
decided his fortune. He left his corps and attached himself to Napoleon ; 
and when the town was afterwards taken, he asked no other promotion 
than that of being aid-de-camp to Buonaparte, although he was entitled to 
a higher rank.’-—pp. 189—192. 


The subsequent conduct of Junot uniformly shows the strength 
and perseverance of his attachment to Napoleon, with whom he 
shared the glory of many of those splendid victories, which render 
the early life of the great conqueror so illustrious. A letter from 
Buonaparte to Junot, when the former was about to make a secret 
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departure from Egypt, is full of affection. ‘ I am leaving Egypt,’ 
he writes, ‘my dear Junot. You are too far from the place of em- 
barkation to accompany me; but I leave an order with Kleber to 
enable you to depart in the course of October. In conclusion, 
wherever I am, and in whatever situation I may be placed, you 
may certainly count upon receiving from me positive proof of the 
affectionate friendship I bear to you.’ Junot was at this time 
commanding a division at Suez. His ultimate departure was 
attended by very inauspicious circumstances. A report was spread 
amongst the troops, that Junot was about to take home the trea- 
sures which were said to have been discovered in the pyramids by 
Napoleon. The soldiers were so worked upon by this rumour, that 
a party of them took the opportunity, before Junot’s embarkation, 
of boarding the vessel in which he was to sail, and of breaking 
open every box and case they found. But their violent search was 
fruitless, and Junot appears to have felt more on account of the 
mean suspicions that were entertained of him and his friend, than 
he did for the outrage that was committed on his property. The 
Duchess is exceedingly indignant that the English should have 
believed this story of her husband, and that too so implicitly, as to 
send a ship of war to cruise before Alexandria, and to intercept the 
vessel in which Junot was transporting the money. This was the 
Theseus, then commanded by captain Steels, a gentleman whom she 
is pleased to set down as one of the most impertinent fellows in ex- 
istence. The captain had the indelicacy to capture the French 
vessel which had Junot and his suite on board, just as she came out 
of port, and no doubt he highly offended that distinguished officer 
by telling him, in the plain bluff manner of a British tar, ‘‘ we 
were just waiting for you.” After four months of captivity on 
board the English vessel, during which we are told that the suffer- 
ings of Junot and his companions were very great, captain Steels 
directed his course to Jaffa, to deliver up the prisoners to Sir Sid- 
ney Smith. This gallant sailor behaved with great civility to the 
prisoners, and sent them in the Vaillant to Cyprus, whence they 
were to be conveyed to Toulon. It was, however, necessary that an 
English officer should be dispatched to Palermo, to take orders 
from Nelson, who was there at that time with Lady Hamilton. 
We shall give the sequel from the Duchess’s own description. 

‘ The morning after the Vaillant had anchored in the port of Palermo, a 
beautiful barge with twelve oars, and most luxuriously ornamented, was 
rowed in the direction of the ship. Junot, who was then in his berth, 
was surprized by the appearance of the captain of the Vaillant, who pre- 
sented himself in a most arrogant manner, and addressed Junot and his 
friends in the following words: ‘‘ Gentlemen, get upon deck, the great 
admiral Nelson, our hero, wishes to see the French prisoners.” Junot 
looked at the officer for a moment, and then turned his head about as if it 
had been somebody near him that was spoken to; then, after a pause, he 
said, ‘‘ Oh, I see it is me that you address—aye, it is the general you are 
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speaking to.” The captain nodded in the affirmative. ‘“ And you have 
the fortitude,” added Junot, “to execute your commission with so much 
impertinence. Now, sir, take back this answer, at least so far as I and 
my officers are concerned—go and tell your admiral Nelson, who is to me 
certainly neither a hero nor a great man, that I am not his prisoner, but 
the prisoner of his government, and that were I ever so much in his cus- 
tody, I would not submit to an order conveyed to me with the brutality 
that is only used to those curious beasts which you have brought from 
Egypt, and to which you would very properly fill the office of groom. If 
admiral Nelson has any wish to see me he knows where I am. I have to 
add this: he is y superior, his rank is above mine—let him but intimate 
in a courteous manner that he wishes to see me, and I will instantly repair 
to him. But now the insult has been offered, and he cannot undo it.” 
The truth is, that it was his anger that made Junot say what he did of 
Nelson, for he admired that hero, and did not conceal what he thought. 
It is to be presumed, besides, that the conduct of Junot was understood 
by Nelson: for the same evening he sent the prisoners a large basket of 
fruit and syrups, with some bottles of Bourdeaux wine. Lady Hamilton 
added some oranges to the present. However, Nelson annulled the orders 
given by Sidney Smith, and the prisoners, instead of returning to France, 
were sent to Mahon, to await the judgment of the Admiralty. That judg- 
ment was not very doubtful ; still it might be delayed, and for the prisoners 
to remain any longer under the power of the captain of the frigate was more 
than human patience could endure. 

‘Commodore Sidney Smith appeared to Junot, under an aspect which 
was not very favourable to his hopes of enjoying with that officer such a 
social and agreeable intercourse, as ought to subsist between gentlemen so 
circumstanced. General Buonaparte was not deceived in attributing the 
evils which resulted from the protracted resistance of St. Jean d’Acre to 
the quarter he did. Sidney Smith and those calamities could never be 
dissociated in his mind. Those who were immediately about him, and 
who so easily sympathized with his hatreds and his friendships, could see 
in Sidney Smith only a man whom Buonaparte could not love, and whom 
therefore they could no longer regard. Notwithstanding this, Junot de- 
clared to me one day, that the Emperor always thought Sidney Smith was 
an honourable man, and that he acknowledged it. He believed, however, 
that Smith was insane, for he could not imagine how any man in his senses 
would undertake such irrational enterprizes as he did. It happened, 
therefore, that the first hours of intercourse between Junot and Smith were 
unpleasant. But this state of things did not last long—they very soon 
became well acquainted, and inspired each other with a mutual and pro- 
found esteem. Junot used to say of Sidney that he was chivalry personi- 
fied in all its valour and fealty. They spent two months together, which 
appeared to Junot very short ones—but he was desirous of returning to 
France. Every other anxiety, indeed, was merged in that one, which ulti- 
mately became a real maladie du pays. Sidney observed it, and did as 
much as he could do for a brother, to promote his wishes in that respect. 
In fine, it was to the active interference of Sir Sidney Smith that Junot 
was indebted for the privilege of being liberated by an exchange of pri- 


soners. I may remark that for Junot ten persons were exchanged. — 
pp. 226—233. 
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From all that we have read and heard ourselves respecting the 
astonishment that was excited throughout France by the sudden 
appearance of Buonaparte in Paris, when everybody supposed that 
he was still in Egypt, we can well imagine the state of consterna- 
tion into which his more immediate friends and relatives were 
thrown by such an event. Madame Junot gives a very lively de- 
scription of the manner in which the news was received in her do- 
mestic circle. ' 


‘On the night of the 18th Vendemiaire we had a party at my mother's, 
We were all sitting round an immense table, playing @ loto-dauphin, a 
game of which my mother was extremely fond. We were all very merry, 
when our attention was arrested by the arrival of a cabriolet, which seemed 
to have approached with the utmost rapidity. Some one ascended the 
staircase in two jumps. It proved to be my brother Albert, who exclaimed, 
** who will guess the news?” As we were all very cheerful, and as he 
appeared to be so too, we supposed that he might guess who could ima- 
gine the greatest absurdity possible. Albert shook hishead. My mother 
told him that she was tired of holding the bag of littie balls, and that upon 
an occasion when a change of the republic was agitated, he was no longer 
serious. ‘“‘ Upon my word, mother,” replied Albert, ** you must know that 
what you have said in jest will very soon happen in downright earnest— 
Buonaparte is in France.” At the moment that these words were uttered, 
every person in the room became stock still, as if they had been struck with 
amagic wand. “ Buonaparte in France!” exclaimed my mother, ‘* how 
can that be? Your news is contrary to common sense. I only saw Ma- 
dame Buonaparte at five o’clock this evening, and I could remark nothing 
in her conduct which led me to suppose that she expected his return.’— 
‘¢ But my intelligence is certain,” rejoined Albert, “ for I was at the house 
of Brunetiere when he was sent for by Gohier. As the Luxembourg is 
quite close to his house he requested me to wait for him, and in about half 
an hour he returned with the tidings that Buonaparte arrived the day before 
at Frejus. Brunetiere informed me that he found Madame Josephine 
Buonaparte at Gohier’s, where she had dined, and heard the first an- 
nouncement of this important intelligence. It appeared to him (and this 
my brother spoke in a low tone of voice to my mother) that she was not 
as pleased with the news as she ought to have been.” ‘ Bah,” exclaimed 
the old Marquis d’Hautefort, “ she knows how to put on her wedding 
mask when she sees him—but let her take care—it is a sharp subject she 
has to deal with, and she—she is nothing but a fool.” My mother, who 
was sunk in a deep reverie, now rose, and pushing back her chair with 
some force, asked what o’clock it was. Eleven was thehour. “ It is too 
late,” she muttered to herself. ‘* Where do you purpose to go?” inquired 
the Marquis d’Hautefort. My mother replied, “ [ want to find out if the 
news be true.” Albert on the instant started off to Joseph and Lucien 


Buonaparte, and in a very short time returned with a confirmation of the 
news.’ —pp. 337—340. 


The suggestion which is made in the above extract, with refe- 
rence to the ill-fated Josephine, is developed in a more ample and 
satisfactory manner afterwards. Indeed it must be confessed, that 
there is manifested by the Duchess of Abrantes a strong disposition 
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to inculpate the character and conduct of Josephine; the least 
criminal excuse for such evidently-unjust accusations being the 
strength of the Duchess’s attachment to the memory of Napoleon, 
and her consequent anxiety to diminish, as much as she could, the 
guilt which he incurred by his cruel repudiation of that excellent 
woman. We shall give the passage to which we allude, as it ap- 
pears to throw some new light on one of the most striking events 
of Buonaparte’s life. 


‘ Madame Buonaparte had griefs of her own, which she felt very sen- 
sibly, and for which there was undoubtedly adequate provocation. Whe- 
ther it was on the score of mere imprudence, or for some real fault, certain 
it is, that before the tribunal of the Buonaparte family she stood in the 
character of an accused party, and cuniile talked of a divorce. 

‘ Madame Buonaparte, when her husband returned from Egypt, had been 
for some time engaged in an intimacy with Gohier and his wife. The 
only reason which the family could give for this intimacy was, that Madame 
Buonaparte was looking to secure to herself an asylum, in case Napoleon 
should cast her off, in consequence of what his sisters might tell him. The 
18th Brumaire had certainly justified the hatred of Gohier for Buonaparte, 
but he entertained this animosity long before. One of the great faults of 
Madame Buonaparte at this epoch was, that she neglected to seek an asylum 
in the very bosom of danger itself. It was obviously from her mother-in- 
law that she ought to have sought protection against those who wanted to 
destroy her, and who did effectually destroy her only eight years later; for 
it must not be concealed, that the divorce of 1809 was the result of the 
incessant efforts of all the members of the Buonaparte family, as well as 
of those confidential servants whom, when she was Madame and when she 
was Empress, Josephine too fatally neglected to attach toher. She per- 
ceived, at length, that she ran much risk in not having the support of any 
portion of that family to which she was allied by ties whose strength no 
circumstance could diminish. 

‘ Accordingly, when Buonaparte arrived on the morning of the 24th 
Vendemiaire, at his little house in the rue Chantereine, he found no one 
there, for neither Louis Buonaparte nor Madame had returned from their 
unnecessary journey. (Louis and Madame had left Paris a few days be- 
fore for the south, in order to meet Napoleon.) Immediately, however, 
after his arrival, Buonaparte was surrounded by his mother, sisters, and 
sisters-in-law, and indeed all the family. The impression which he re- 
ceived on finding his home so perfect a solitude as it was, especially when 
he saw that it was abandoned by her who was naturally its head, was ter- 
rible and profound. He spoke of it long afterwards to Junot, and what 
was still more remarkable, nine years later, when his wife was involved 
in the most distressing circumstances of her life, he did not forget it. He 
naturally concluded that, when he did not find her in the midst of his 
family, surrounded by his sisters, and presented by his mother, she must 
have felt that she was unworthy of that protection, and that she fled from 
the presence of him whom she had outraged. The mistake which she 
made as to the road that Buonaparte took from Frejus to Paris, sppewret 
to him only a pretext. He was deeply wounded, and, in a heart like his, 
such a calamity was calculated to work with the most disastrous effects. 
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‘ Madame Buonaparte now returned. M. de Bourrienne tells us, that 
Buonaparte shewed the greatest coldness to his wife for the first three 
days. He certainly was an eye-witness on the occasion, and I am at a 
loss to know why he has not told us that Napoleon did not want to see 
her, and did not actually see her on his arrival. This conduct surely was 
a little beyond mere coldness. Madame Buonaparte was indebted, at the 
time I speak of, for the restoration—not indeed of the heart of her hus- 
band, since he had lost all affection for her for a long time—but of that cus- 
tomary confidence and intimate relation which would give her the title of 
companion to the greatest man in the world; I say she was indebted 
for this fortunate change solely to the solicitations of her children. 
Buonaparte was exceedingly fond of Eugene Beauharnais, who certainly 
was then a very prepossessing young man. He knew a great deal less of 
Hortense ; but her gentleness, her tender years, the dependant relation in 
which, as his adopted daughter, she stood to Napoleon, all powerfully ap- 


pealed to his heart, and finally overcame his repugnance. 
+ * * 


* * * 


‘ Buonaparte could not give reasons to those children, and therefore was 
unable to oppose, by any argument, the irresistible appeal made to him by 
the two young and innocent creatures, who, on their bended knees before 
him, and their tears bedewing his hands, repeated—Oh, do not abandon 
my mother—she will perish if you do: are we, wretched orphans, whom 
the scaffold has already deprived of our natural protector, are we now to be 
unjustly deprived of that protector whom Providence has sent us? The 
result of this scene, which, according to Buonaparte himself, was protracted 
and heart-rending, was that the children went for their mother, and con- 
ducted her into the arms of Buonaparte. The unhappy creature, whilst 
her children were thus entreating for her, was lying on the steps of an 
adjoining staircase, and undergoing an agony of torments. Finally, 
whatever may have been the errors of his wife, Napoleon appears to 
have then forgotten them, and the reconciliation was complete. The 
important nature of the duties which thenceforward engaged Buonaparte, 
prevented him from giving attention to almost any thing else.’-—pp. 343 
—350. 


But the reconciliation, unhappily for the ill-fated Josephine, 
was but temporary ; and from what Madame Junot has intimated, 
in more than one page of the present volume, it is impossible not 
to feel that that act of cold-blooded cruelty—we mean the divorce 
of Josephine—was instigated and carried to completion, by the arts, 
intrigues, and malignant perseverance of Buonaparte’s sisters and 
brothers. The Duchess tells us that Madame Leclerc was the 
loudest in avowing her displeasure at the reconciliation. Buona- 
parte’s mother, she declares, was no less opposed to it, but she 
was more guarded in displaying her hostility. Madame Joseph 
Buonaparte, always unexceptionable and perfect, took no part in 
the affair. Madame Bacciochi observed no restraint, but exhibited 
her discontent in a manner so contemptuous, that Josephine could 
not put up with it. Christine, an angel of goodness, followed the 
example of Madame Joseph ; and as to Caroline, she was too young 
to be considered of any importance in the family. The brothers 
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were avowedly at open war with Josephine. Jerome himself, then 
only fifteen years old, joined the opposition of his family, and 
never raised his voice but in blame. But he no longer thought 
of doing so when he began to run after his pretty half sister, as he 
called Hortense Beauharnais, in the little garden attached to the 
residence in the rue Chantereine. Blue eyes and fair hair, very 
soon turned a little head that was far from being very steady. 
Madame Buonaparte, whilst yet her little brother-in-law was so 
young, thought of him before she did of Louis, that is just after 
the reconciliation. M. de Bourrienne, who was her man of business 
in every thing, gave her this advice. But she had too hard a card 
to play, having Lucien in her contemplation, and permitting Je- 
rome to run about the garden, and to take a part in small plays in 
the drawing-room. Still, childish as he was, Jerome was given 
to understand that he must not yield to the fascination of the 
beautiful eyes and the fair tresses which had, at a later period, 
completely captivated his brother. The family party very soon pe- 
netrated the plans of Madame Buonaparte, and, as is always sure 
to happen with respect to Lf scien which are discovered before they 
are executed, the scheme of Josephine fell to the ground, and mea- 
sures were effectually taken to induce Jerome to return to the inte- 
rests of his own family. 


‘ At the time I speak of,’ writes the Duchess, ‘ Jerome had been, I think, 
at the college of Juilly; he had then in his own person the levity, wrong- 
headedness, and frivolity of the whole family; and I have seen nothing 
like his character in any of his brothers. He very much resembled his 


sister Paulette, and both of them appeared to possess nothing in common 
with their brothers and sisters.’-—p. 353. 


The insight which is here given into the machinery, by the work- 
ing of which poor Josephine was ultimately destroyed, appears to 
us to confirm the opinion of her perfect innocence as a wife. It is 
openly stated by the Duchess, that Josephine was guilty of faults, 
but she leaves their nature to be determined, if they could fairly be 
so indeed, by conjecture. The hatred and jealousy which the 
Buonaparte family seemed to have indulged in against her, are 
quite sufficient to account for her deplorable downfal, and nothin 
but, as we said before, a blind resolution to justify Napoleon, coul 
have prevailed on the Duchess to insinuate that there was any 
foundation in the actual conduct of Josephine for the 3 imcenty esr 
to which she was consigned. It is familiarly said in France, that 
the calamities which overtook Buonaparte, were only the testimo- 
nies of the Divine wrath, which he had provoked by his injustice to his 
wife. Whatever we may be permitted to believe respecting the dis- 
pensations of Providence in this world, we cannot but admire the 
sentiment which gave rise to so remarkable an impression. At all 
events we take it as evidence, that the universal opinion of France 
concurred in favour of the innocence of Josephine ; and so unde- 
served and so unrighteous was the outrage, that some extraordinary 
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demonstration, they believed, of heavenly vengeance, was necessary 
to denounce it. 

We do not know that we have left untouched any portion of this 
volume which contains the slightest material of interest to the 
British reader. There are of course a thousand incidents and a 
thousand names commemorated in these pages, which will be 
relished in the boulevards and, haply, some of the fauxbourgs of 
Paris. As it is impossible for us to participate in the amusement, 
which these reminiscences, we are sure, are calculated to afford 
to the people of Paris, we have naturally dwelt upon those 
records only which relate to characters and events of general inte- 
rest and importance. It is only justice to the ingenious writer 
that we should subjoin this explanation, and assure the curious 
in literature that, in addition to the sort of information of which 
we have given so many specimens, these Memoirs contain a great 
variety of local and personal anecdotes, grave and gay, sometimes 
carrying us to the profoundest depths of pathos—sometimes re- 
freshing us with the most delightful mirth,—but all pencilled off 
with that matchless grace, to which a French woman of fashion only 
can expect to attain. 





Art. IV.—The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By 
Thomas Moore. Intwovolumes. 8vo. London: Longman and Co, 
1831. 

Mrs. BEAuc.LerK, to whom this Memoir is inscribed, is not the 

only individual in whose breast the name of Lord Edward Fitz- 

gerald is cherished with a feeling of enthusiasm. It is a name 
sacred in the annals of Ireland, and precious in the estimation of 
every man who takes an interest in the real welfare of that country. 

Rebellion in the abstract is hateful, and raises, in every well consti- 

tuted mind, the most unfavourable prejudices against those indivi- 

duals, whom the mere impatience of order fe. of authority, has 
arrayed in arms against them. But circumstances may sometimes 
be found in the condition of a nation which justify insurrection, 
and render it a duty upon the part of the people; if they be sen- 
sibly alive to that duty, and rush to the Mb seca of it, with the 
determination of men who have resolved to die for their freedom, 
they may not, indeed, calculate upon an infallible result, but even 
in their fall they attain the object next to victory, the dignity of 
defeat in a glorious cause. No hatred, no disgrace, but, on the 
contrary, esteem that never diminishes, honours that never fade, 
grow around their memory, and flourish through many an age, 
after the name of their servile conqueror has been entombed in 
oblivion. 

And assuredly, if ever’a nation were driven by its rulers to the 
duty of revolt, it was Ireland, at the close of the last century. 

Hence there is hardly an instance of a chieftain having perished, 
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either in the field or upon the scaffold, in her cause, whose 

is not still preserved in that country, with as much freshness as if 
his death had occurred but yesterday. It will be the same thirty 
years, or thirty centuries from this time, as it is now. If the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland be altered for the better, those heroes will 
take rank amongst the most estimable of her national heroes ; if it 
be her fate to decline from misery to misery, until the grass shall 
grow in her streets and market-places, she will still look up, with 
a sense of agony and shame, upon those bright stars in her poli- 
tical hemisphere, lamenting her lost independence, and the dege- 
neracy that prevents her from entertaining even the hope of seeing 
better days. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are true friends to the per- 
petuation of the union which subsists between Great Britain and 
Ireland: we think, that placed upon a proper footing, it would be 
essentially advantageous to both parties ; Bat the years that have 
rolled by since the act of union was passed, have proved, to demon- 
stration, that the basis upon which that union has been conducted 
is not one of perfect equality, and that Ireland has, in fact, been 
treated, not as the sister, but as the handmaid of England. It was 
but the other day, for instance, that one of the most notorious 
intentions of the framers of that measure was carried into execution, 
we mean the removal of religious disqualifications from the letter 
of the statute book ; but the spirit of those odious laws still remains 
in all its force, pervading every part of the political system in that 
country ; a faction still sternly controuls her destinies, and what- 
ever the government may say or wish, or even exert itself to do, it 
cannot, it dare not, contend against that faction, with any thing 
like effectual energy. 

It is mere idle talk to discuss bills for the regulation of the par- 
liamentary constituency of Ireland, or indeed any other measure of 
mere palliation, so long as that faction, consisting principally of the 
members of the Lutheran sect established by law, continues to lord 
it over the people, and to defy the government. It is but a small 
minority of the population, say five hundred thousand individuals 
at the utmost, out of seven millions; and yet, by the enormous 
wealth which it extorts from the country, under the sanction of 
the legislature; by the means which it possesses and strenuously 
uses, for impoverishing the numerical majority, who have two 
churches to support; by the countless dignities and offices which 
it monopolizes ; and, above all, by the incessant action of its malig- 
nity towards every body beyond its own pale, it exercises an influence 
over the affairs of Ireland, ecclesiastical and temporal, general and 
local, within the sanctuary of private dwellings and out of it, in 
town and village, by land and on the sea, which the legislature does 
not possess, and against which the cabinet must contend in vain. 
It is this band of harpies that has been, for centuries, drinking up 
the life-blood of Ireland at its very fountain; and thus we behold 
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the paradox of a country, rich in all the gifts of nature, pining to a 
skeleton. Tracts of land from verge to verge of the horizon ma 
be seen, in all her provinces, annually teeming to profusion wit 
golden harvests ; her green hills and level a none more 
green are to be found in any other part of Europe—are covered with 
sheep and cattle of the most excellent description; her rivers, some 
of which are like inland seas, abound in fish, and offer every facility 
for navigation to and from the finest harbours in the world ; her 
climate is genial for every vegetable, and almost for every fruit that 
loves the open air, nor is the interior of her soil destitute of mineral 
wealth ;—and yet do we not hear periodically, not of a family only, 
but of whole districts of families, perishing of famine—of famine in 
the very bosom of plenty ? But whois it that sweeps away the over. 
flowing abundance of that land to its own granaries? It is the 
faction. Who is it that devours the harvests? It is these locusts 
who swarm from the church, and pour down upon the natural 
riches of the country with a voracity never to be satiated, and more 
destructive than all the plagues of Egypt. These were but fora 
season: those never die. 

Before any measures of mere regulation can be devised for Ire- 
land, our legislators must first clear their way, by the utter exter- 
mination of this den of thieves. The church, as an establishment, 
must be razed to the earth, and every particle of law enacted for 
forcing it upon a people who have always detested it, must be ex- 
punged from our records. It is a systematic robbery, a wicked 
spoliation, under the forms of authority, that must be put an end 
to. The days are rapidly passing away, when mere usage was 
sufficient to protect abuses, however enormous, from being cor- 
rected, and even from being investigated. Now every body inquires 
for himself; the legislature has lost its prestige, and is no longer 
considered as an oracle of consummate wisdom. Public opinion is 
the true Parliament of our times, to which all other tribunals must 
bend, and this has already decided the fate of the church in Ire- 
land. The rebellions by which that country has been agitated and 
deeply injured have been traced, like the French revolution, to 
various causes; but to one cause alone are they in truth to be 
imputed—to the church, the absorber of its wealth, the incubus 
upon its prosperity, the relentless oppressor of its people. It is 
from that prolific source that all her misfortunes have sprung, from 
the days of Elizabeth to the present hour: during that long and 
gloomy period in the annals of Ireland, it has been the disastrous 
policy of every successive cabinet to govern her people through the 
instrumentality of the Lutheran sect, for which purpose all the 
wealth of the country has been prostituted to the uses of ecclesias- 
tical domination. And what has been the consequence? The Irish 
et have been slain in battle, rivers have been dyed with their 

lood, their property has been confiscated, their homes have been 
plundered, their persons incarcerated, their civil and political fran- 
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chises trampled upon, they have undergone every species of perse- 
cution which theological and official tyranny could invent, but 
never have they swerved from the religion of their fathers, never 
have they succumbed to their foes ; they may, as Tacitus expresses 
it, have ow: triumphed over, but they have not been conquered, 
and, at this moment, they are the most disorganized, and most dis- 
contented community of civilized beings on the face of the earth. 

This may be said to be the language of rebellion. We care not 
by what name it is designated, if it be, as we believe it to be, the 
language of truth. We do not hesitate to use it, because we desire 
it to be known that we are the open foes of that church, which has 
brought every kind and degree of misery that mart can experience, 
upon a country which ought to be, and might without difficulty 
be made, a nation the most tranquil, the most industrious, the most 
happy, that a good king could wish to govern, or a good man to 
inhabit. Let the people have to support but their own worship, let 
their native energies be released from the ecclesiastical thraldom 
in which they are now iron-bound, let them apply to manufactures 
and trade the capital which is now swallowed up in the abyss of a 
false religion, and instead of soliciting succour from us to stay the 
progress of famine and disease, they will have an abundance of 
their own to bestow upon the wants of others, and will earn for 
their island the title of a second England. 

We are not amongst those who desire for Ireland a separate and 
independent legislature; the existence of such a power in her me- 
tropolis would soon put an end to all co-operation between the two 
countries ; would, in our opinion, be beneficial to neither, but, on 
the contrary, injurious to both, and more injurious to Ireland than 
to Great Britain. Such a legislature, at best, would be but a pro- 
vincial one, and the country would preserve, as long as such legis- 
lature continued, a merely provincial character, whereas she ought 
to be upon a perfect equality with the other members of the confe- 
deracy, Scotland and England,—an equality which she never could 
enjoy without being directly represented in the Imperial Parliament. 
It is obvious, however, if we consider the quantity of business con- 
stantly accumulating in that parliament, that there are many 
things now necessarily done with its sanction, which might be 
much better done without it. All that class of transactions which 
is comprised in private and local bills, the providing for the educa- 
tion of the lower orders, the draining and reclaiming of waste lands 
and bogs, the regulation of rail-ways and canals, the construction 
of new roads and the repair of the old, the erection of public 
buildings, and many of those arrangements which support the inte- 
rests of commerce and agriculture, and, above all, the enactment 
and administration of a code of rational poor laws, might be most 
advantageously committed to a local assembly in Ireland, whose 
functions should he strictly limited within the range of all questions 
not of a general or, as we might say, of an imperial character. An 
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assembly of this description, consisting of a certain number of de- 
puties from each county, and regulated upon the principle of a 
grand jury, for receiving and answering the presentments of every 
part of that country, and sitting for a month three or four times a 

ear, would not only not interfere with the higher duties of the 
United Parliament, but materially facilitate them, as well as those 
of the local executive government. 

We have been led into these observations by some of the topics 
which are touched upon in the work now before us, but still more 
by reflecting upon the long course of unhappiness through which 
it has been the doom of Ireland to run, in weg of the 
wretched policy that, since the reformation, has led England to 

ress, and to press in vain, upon the sister nation, her own new- 
fangled and often-varied, and still not settled notions of religion. 
Of the many high-minded and chivalrous victims whom that ill- 
starred policy has sacrificed upon the altar of the law, few are 
more worthy of being commemorated than Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Though a member of the dominant church, he clearly saw the 
evils which it brought upon Ireland, and he generously resolved 
to expose himself to every risk in order to eradicate them. His 
efforts were unfortunate, and he was therefore branded as a traitor: 
but, under the circumstances, that designation carries with it no 
shame, for it was but accident which prevented it from being anti- 
cipated by the title of the deliverer of his country. Washington 
and Bolivar, the men of the barricades in Paris and in Brussels, 
were all rebels, as the Poles are also still styled by their assumed 
master ; but the fortune of battle gave to the former, as we trust it 
may give to the latter, the glorious appellation of the liberators of 
their native land, and has decreed the character of real traitors to 
their enemies. 

It is delightful to cast a passing glance at the early life of the 
subject of these pages, abounding as it does in all the amiable 
charities of private life. He was the fifth son of the first Duke of 
Leinster, by Emilia Mary, daughter of Charles, Duke of Richmond, 
and was born on the 15th of October, 1763. At a very early period 
he evinced a decided tendeucy towards the military profession, and 
at the same time towards the principles of civil and religious liberty. 
Before he was quite twenty years old he obtained a lieutenancy in 
the 96th regiment of foot, from which he shortly afterwards ex- 
changed into the 19th; with this regiment he proceeded to Ame- 
rica, where he behaved so well upon the first occasion that offered 
itself, that he was promoted to the situation of aid-de-camp on the 
staff of Lord Rawdon, who then commanded a corps at Charles- 
town. In the course of this unhappy war, then so near its termi- 
nation, Lord Edward frequently distinguished himself. Speaking 
of him at this period, Major, now General Sir John Doyle, has left 
it upon record that he ‘ never knew so loveable a person: his frank 
and open manner, his universal benevolence, his gaieté de ceur, his 
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valour almost chivalrous, and, above all, his unassuming tone, made 
him the idol of all who served with him.” Upon his return to Ire- 
land, in 1783, he became, through the influence of his elder brother, 
a member of the Irish Parliament; but such was his attachment 
to his profession, that he came over to England, and entered him- 
self at Woolwich at the beginning of 1786, in order to improve 
himself by a regular course of practical study. His mother, who 
had some years before become a widow, and without any very long 
tenure of that character, the wife of Mr. Ogilvie, a gentleman of 
ancient family in Scotland, was at this time resident in Ireland, and 
his letters to her on every occasion breathe the tenderest filial 
affection. Nothing can be more engaging than the confiding fami- 
liarity, with which he opens to her every thought that lay in his 
breast. His military studies were somewhat distracted by his visits 
to London, but still more by an affair of the heart, his idol, the 
first of many who afterwards engrossed his affections, being the 
Lady Catharine Mead, second daughter of the Earl of Clanwilliam, 
to whom he alludes under the name of Kate. 


‘« T get up in the morning,” he says, describing his town life in the 
summer of 1786, “ hating every thing,—go out with an intention of calling 
on somebody,—and then with the first person 1 meet go any where, and 
stay any time, without thinking the least what I am about, or enjoying the 
least pleasure. By this means I am constantly late for dinner wherever I 
have dined. By the by, I have been engaged every day to dinner some- 
where or other since I came; so much so, that, till to-day, Ogilvie and I 
have not had one quiet dinner together. We are, however, to dine to-day 
téte-d-téte. But to return to my daily proceedings:—from dinner 
somebody or other (quite indifferent to me who) carries me to wherever I 
am asked, and there I stay till morning, and come home to bed hating 
every thing as much as when I got up and went out. All this is, however, 
what I used to call a life of pleasure. I have been at balls almost every 
night, and, as [ said before, always stay till morning. 

‘« Ogilvie has just been here, and read your letter; he says he will 
scold you; he is in great good humour, but not at all soft or tender. 
Dear fellow! I shall be very sorry when he is gone. He calls here every 
morning, and I find it the pleasantest part of the day. I make him talk of 
Kate, whether he will or not; and, indeed, of you all. I find, now | am 
away, I like you all better than I thought I did. I am sorry to say I am 
quite tired of my friends in London, though they have been as kind as 
possible. I go to Woolwich on Sunday.” ’"—vol, i. pp. 39, 40. 


The conflict between the duties of study and the impulses of 
sentiment, is painted still more strongly in the following letter : 


‘ * Woolwich, June 16, 1786. 
‘« T am as busy as ever: it is the only resource | have, for I have no 
pleasure in any thing. I agree with you, perfectly, in trying to drive away 
care; I do all I can, but do not succeed. My natural good spirits, how- 
ever, and the hopes of some change, keep me up a little. If I thought 
there was no hopes of the latter, I believe the other would soon give way ; 
and I should be very unfit for this place, or indeed any other, with an idea 
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of doing any good ; for I should not then care a pin about what happened 
me, either in fortune or person ; at least so I think now; but I am deter- 
mined to give myself as longa trial as I can bear. This is all I can do, as 
long as I think this way. I hope you will try and make me as happy as 
you can, by giving accounts in your letters. 

‘* You say Henry spends all the night with * * and her company. 
I suppose by that he goes on very well. I wish him success with all my 
heart. The cottage party will be delightful for him. Think of my not 
being there! I must comfort myself by hoping you all missed me, and 
wished forme. Lady Clare will certainly have been there. Are you upon 
your high horse with her, or are you gracious? I need not say I hope you 
are kind to pretty dear Kate; I am sure you are. I want you to like her 
almost as much as I do ;— it is a feeling I always have with people I love 
excessively. Did you not feel to love her very much, and wish for me, 
when you saw her look pretty at the cottage? I think I see you looking 
at her, and saying to yourself, ‘I wish my dear Eddy was here.’ One 
does not know how much one loves people, till we find ourselves separated. 
But I am sure I must grow stupid ;—I write as if you were confined at 
Woolwich also, and in the same spirits as I am.” ’—vol. i. pp. 40—42. 


In the July of the same year, we still find him harping on the 
same theme, which, however, he endeavours to persuade his mother, 
does not prevent him from thinking sometimes upon her. 


‘ “ Now Ogilvie is gone, and that I cannot depend upon any body to give 
you some account of me, I will do it myself. By the by, I wish Tony 
could write. I have been up since before six, and it is now near nine, and 
I have been hard at work in the laboratory pulverizing saltpetre; so you 
may guess how dreadfully hungry I am. You cannot conceive how odd the 
life I lead now appears to me. J must confess if I had le coeur content, I 
should like best the idle, indolent one. Getting up between eleven and 
twelve, breakfasting in one’s jacket sans souci, se fichant du monde, and 
totally careless and thoughtless of every thing but the people one loves, is a 
very pleasant life, il faut le dire. 

‘** You cannot think how sorry I was to part with Ogilvie. I begin to 
find one has very few real friends, whatever number of agreeable acquaint- 
ance one may have. Pray do not let Ogilvie spoil you; I am sure he will 
try, crying, ‘ Nonsense! fool! fool! all imagination!—by heavens! you 
will be the ruin of that boy.’ My dear mother, if you mind him, and do 
not write me pleasant letters, ak always say something of pretty Kate, I 
will not answer your letters, nor indeed write any to you. I believe if any 
thing can make me like writing letters, Woolwich will,—for to be here 
alone is most melancholy. However, I like it better than London, and 
am not in such bad spirits. I have not time hardly. In my evening's 
walk, however, I am as bad as ever. I believe in my letter to Henry, 
I told him how I passed my day; so shall not begin again. You will see 
by that what my evening’s walk is; but, upon my honour, I sometimes 
think of you in it. 

‘“T wish, my dear mother, you would insist on my coming to you;— 
but stop—If I go on thus thinking and writing, [ shall be very unfit for 


mortars, cannons, &c. So, love to every body—God bless you !”’—vol 
L. pp. 42—44. 
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All this time he seems to have had little, if any, encouragement 
from the young lady herself : but the vision pleased his fancy for a 
season, until he saw another that charmed it more. He then very 
soon found out that at best Kate “only liked him,” and that he 
would not prove a very disobedient son, if his mother were to 
desire him to “ think of that girl no more.” Being ona visit at Stoke, 
he occasionally passed a part of his time at the seat of a noble lord, 
not far from Goodwood, one of whose daughters seemed to have 
the power of alleviating the passion which he had already enter- 
tained. But still he flatters himself that he had not quite forgotten 
his first love. ‘‘ I am glad,” he says, writing to his mother, in the 
autumn of 1786, ‘‘ that sweetest Kate is grown fat. I love her 
more than any thing yet, though I have seen a great deal of G**. 
I own fairly o not in such bad spirits as I was, particularly 
when I am with G * *, whom I certainly love better than any of 
her sisters. However, I can safely say, I have not been injfidelle to 
Kate,—whenever I thought of her, which I do very often, though 
not so constantly as usual: this entirely between you and me.” 
The flame flickers, we may clearly see, and is fast going out. Mr. 
Moore is very. steal apes this part of his subject, and seems 
to have retained a good deal of fine writing about it, which he had 
elaborated manifestly some twenty years ago,—comparing this dis- 
placing of one tender passion by another, to the story of Romeo, in 
whose heart a fanciful passion gave way to a real one for Juliet. 
‘The poet well knew,’ we are told, ‘that, in natures of this kind, 
a first love is almost always but a rehearsal for the second; that 
imagination must act as taster to the heart, before the true “ thirst 
from the soul” is called forth, and that, accordingly, out of this 
sort of inconstancy to one object, is oftenest seen to spring the 
most passionate, and even constant, devotion to another.’ This 
is amusing, for nobody knows better than Mr. Moore, that there is 
no rule of the kind, but that if there be any, it is this, that first 
love is that which, of all others, is most deeply felt, and that in 
truth, those that follow are, generally speaking, but faint ay 
4 it, the mere echoes of that fairy music which first broke upon 
the ear. 

In the mean time, Lord Edward was obliged occasionally to 
attend to politics in the Irish House of Commons, where his name 
is constantly found among the brilliant opposition of that period, 
the Grattans and the Currans, ‘ that small but illustrious band,— 
“‘ the few, fine flushes of departing day,”—that gave such splendour 
to the last moments of Ireland as a nation.’ He was far from being 
pleased with the slow progress which the popular cause was mak- 
ing ; he was disappointed though not dispirited, and already seems, 
in his secret thoughts, to have aimed at much more mighty objects 
than any which he had then the hope of obtaining. ‘‘ You desire 
me,” he writes in February, 1787, ‘‘ to give you an account of 
myself; I do not think you could ask a more difficult thing, for 
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though I have been doing nothing but the common John-trot 
things, yet I have been thinking of a t many others, both 
serious and trivial.” Again, in the same letter, he adds, “‘ When 
one has any great object to carry, one must expect disappointments, 
and not be diverted from one’s object by them, or even appear to 
mind them. I therefore say to every body, that I think we are 
oing on well. The truth is, the people one has to do with are a 
bad set. I mean the whole ; for really I believe those we act with 
are the best.” While attending parliament, he occasionally so- 
journed at Mr. Ogilvie’s seat, an it is truly delightful to read the 
affectionate language in which he writes to his mother, of that 
place, where every object reminded him only of her. 
‘« You cannot think,” he says, in one of those letters of the heart, 
“ how I feel to want you here. I dined and slept at Frescati the other 
day, Ogilvie and I téte-d-téte. We talked a great deal of you. Though 
the place makes me melancholy, yet it gives one pleasant feelings. To be 
sure, the going to bed without wishing you a good night; the coming down 
in a morning, and not seeing you; the sauntering about in the fine sun- 


shine, looking at your flowers and shrubs without you to lean upon me, 
was all very bad indeed.” ’—vol. i. p. 62. 

‘“ It is time for me,” he says in another letter, ‘‘to go to Frescati, 
Why are not you there, dearest mother? But it feels a little like seeing 
you too, to go there. We shall talk a great deal of you. I assure you I 
miss you in Ireland very very much. I am not half so merry as I should be 
if you were here. I get tired of every thing, and want to have you to go 
and talk to, You are, after all, what I love best in the world. I always 
return to you, and find it is the only love I do not deceive myself in. I 
love you more than I think I do,—but I will not give way to such thoughts, 
for it always makes me grave. I really made myself miserable for two 
days since I left you, by this sort of reflections ; and in thinking over with 
myself what misfortunes J could bear, I found there was one J could not ;— 
but God bless you.” ’—p. 63. 


All his letters to his mother breathe this beautiful tone of filial 
affection, never more becoming than when it is found in the same 
breast with the true gallantry of a soldier, and the ardour of a 
“gant The Duchess being at Nice, for the benefit of the climate, 

e paid her a visit, previously to joining his regiment, then the 
54th, which was stationed at New Brunswick, and took that 
gout d of making a little tour through Portugal and Spain. 

e observe not a word in any of his letters at this period, of 
his love forG * * , a silence that shews how deep the current 
of that passion was. It turned out eventually an unhappy affair, 
as the father not only refused his sanction to their union, but 
seq ane forbade Lord Edward his house. It was a relief to 

is thoughts, to try to dissipate them once more in the New World. 
We must afford room fora single extract from one of his letters to his 
“dearest mother,” written from St. John’s, (New Brunswick,) in 
July, 1788. The reader will doubtless agree with Mr. Moore, that 
the quiet and affecting picture which it details of an evening in the 
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woods, ‘ affords one of those instances where a writer may be said 
to be a poet without knowing it.’ 


‘« T came by a settlement along one of the rivers, which was all the 
work of one pair; the old man was seventy-two, the old lady seventy ; 
they had been there thirty years; they came there with one cow, three 
children, and one servant; there was not a living being within sixty miles 
of them. The first year they lived mostly on milk and marsh leaves; the 
second year they contrived to purchase a bull, by the produce of their 
moose skins and fish ; from this time they got on very well ; and there are 
now five sons and a daughter, all settled in different farms, along the river 
for the space of twenty miles, and all living comfortably and at ease. The 
old pair live alone in the little log cabin they first settled in, two miles 
from any of their children ; their little spot of ground is cultivated by these 
children, and they are supplied with so much butter, grain, meat, &c. from 
each child, according to the share he got of the land; so that the old folks 
have nothing to do but to mind their house, which is a kind of inn they 
keep, more for the sake of the company of the few travellers there are, than 
for gain. 

i I was obliged to stay a day with the old people, on account of the 
tides, which did not answer for going up the river till next morning; it 
was, I think, as odd and as pleasant a day (in its way) as ever I passed. 
I wish I could describe it to you, but I cannot, you must only help it out 
with your own imagination. Conceive, dearest mother, arriving about 
twelve o'clock in a hot day, at a little cabin upon the side of a rapid river, 
the banks all covered with woods, not a house in sight,—and there finding 
a little old, clean, tidy woman, spinning, with an old man of the same 
appearance weeding sallad. We had come for ten miles up the river with- 
out seeing any thing but woods. The old pair, on our arrival, got as active 
as if only five-and-twenty, the gentleman getting wood and water, the lady 
frying bacon and eggs, both talking a great deal, telling their story, as I 
mentioned before, how they had been there thirty years, and how their 
children were settled, and when either’s back was turned, remarking how 
old the other had grown ; at the same time all kindness, cheerfulness, and 
love to each other. 

‘« The contrast of all this, which had passed during the day, with the 
quietness of the evening, when the spirits of the old people had a little 
subsided, and began to wear off with the day,and with the fatigue of their 
little work,—sitting quietly at their door, on the same spot they had lived 
in thirty years together, the contented thoughtfulness of their counte- 
nances, which was increased by their age aud the solitary life they had led, 
the wild quietness of the place, not a living creature or habitation to be 
seen, and me, Tony, and our guide, sitting with them, all on one log. The 
difference of the scene I had left,—the immense way I had to get from this 
little corner of the world, to see any thing I loved,—the difference of the 
life I should lead from that of this old pair, perhaps at their age discon- 
tented, disappointed and miserable, wishing for power, &c. &c.—my dearest 
mother, if it was not for you, I believe I never should go home, at least I 
thought so at that moment. 

‘«* However, here I am now with my regiment, up at six in the morning 
doing all sorts of right things, and liking it very much, determined to 
go home next spring, and live with you a great deal. Employment keeps 
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up my spirits, and I shall have more every day. I own I often think how 
happy I could be with G * * in some of the spots I see; and envied every 

oung farmer I met, whom I saw sitting down with a young wife, whom 
a was going to work to maintain. I believe these thoughts made my 
journey pleasanter than it otherwise would have been ; but I don’t give way 
to them here. Dearest mother, I sometimes hope it will end well,—but 
shall not think any more of it till I hear from England.” ’—vol. i. pp. 
80—83. 

The expression, ‘“‘ wishing for power, &c.” carries on the story of 
that latent ambition, which now and then breaks out in his letters, 
even upon indifferent subjects. It was some feeling of this kind 
that represented the savage life of the woods so charming in his eyes, 
and which, after he had abundantly explored the northern provin- 
ces, induced him to pay a visit to the south. After mentioning 
other reasons, which, he says, influenced him to set out upon this 
expedition, lhe adds,—‘‘ I have, besides, some schemes of my own, 
which this journey will be of great use in metas: my ideas 
upon.” There is no doubt that the romantic turn which his mind 
now decidedly took, and to which it had been, as we may have 
observed from the first, naturally predisposed, was in part to be 
attributed to the rejection which he had experienced from the 
father of G * * , By the way we wish, if there had been no 
breach of delicacy in the matter, that Mr. Moore had favoured us 
with the lady’s name, as we have a most particular abhorrence of 


~ blanks. Lord Edward having descended the Mississippi, arrived 


at New Orleans, hoping that he might obtain permission to explore 
the silver mines of South America. This, however, was denied 
him, the Spanish colonial laws having been at that time rigidly 
enforced, against the admission of foreigners within the precincts 
of their mineral territory. He was, in consequence, preparing to 
return home, towards the close of 1789, when he heard that G * * 
was married, a circumstance which affected him so much, that Mr. 
Moore doubts whether, if it had not been for his mother, whom he 
so devotedly loved, he would ever have returned to Europe. He 
does not himself go quite so far. After getting over his disappoint- 
ment as well as he could, he says, ‘‘ I bore all the account of G ** 
tolerably well. I must say with Cardenio, ‘ Lo que ha Ileantado 
sus hermosura, han derribada sus obras. Por elli entendi que era 
angel, y por ellas conozco que era muger. Quede ella en paz, el 
causado de mi guerra, y haga el Cielo que eila no quede arrepentida 
de /o que hahechio’.* But this is enough on this disagreeable sub- 
ject. I am now quite stout, and think of nothing but being a 
good soldier. To be sure, if it was not for dearest mother, I 





* That which her beauty lifted up, her actions have thrown down. By 
that I thought she was an angel; by these I know she was a woman. 
Peace be to her, the cause of my anguish, and heaven grant that she has 
not already repented of what she has done. 
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believe I should not return to England for some time. God, how 
happy I shall be to see you all! Deurest Robert, I cannot express 
how I love you all. I know what I say appears odd, but it is im- 
possible to describe the sort of feeling I have.” 

Upon his arrival in England, Lord Edward was, through the 
influence of his uncle, the Duke of Richmond, promised by Mr. 
Pitt immediate promotion by brevet, and the command of the ex- 
pedition then intended against Cadiz, a duty for which he was par- ~ 
ticularly well fitted, as he had, upon his journey in Spain, made 
plans of the fortifications of that city. His uncle expressed a wish, 
that Lord Edward should, as a matter of course, no longer appear 
in opposition to government, a wish with which he readily com- 
plied, as, not knowing that he was then in parliament, he said that 
he was desirous of devoting himself for the future exclusively to his 
profession. The duke mentioned this arrangement to the king; 
but on the following day he learned from his mother that he had 
been again returned by his brother, the Duke of Leinster, for the 
county of Kildare, and it appears that, though he might easily have 
resigned his seat, he chose rather to preserve it, and, moreover, to 
continue in opposition. The Duke of Richmond felt and expressed 
the strongest displeasure against his nephew upon this occasion, 
and accused him of breaking his word with the king. He further 
intimated that Lord Edward could expect no favour then, or at 
any other time, if he did not quit the ranks of opposition, and give 
his votes to the government—an alternative which he decidedly 
refused to adopt. Not long after this occurrence he was dismissed 
altogether from the army, without even the form of an yee 
We ought not to be surprised to find, that a measure so doubly 
harsh as this, not only depriving him of the brilliant prospects that 
had been held out to him, but even of the rank which he had 
already possessed and well earned, filled his blood with gall against 
the government. It is acts of tyranny, of personal persecution like 
this, that have in all ages and countries produced disaffection, and 
roused to open revolt. We are not, indeed, informed of the reasons 
which influenced Lord Edward to retract the pledge that he gave, 
of devoting himself solely to his profession ; but whatever they 
were, the loss of bis intended appointment ought to have been con- 
sidered as a sufficient penalty for the part which he had taken. 

We now find the subject of this Memoir mingling more activel 
than ever in the field of political warfare, associating chiefly with 
the Foxes and Sheridans, and all that party, and imbibing, with 
marked avidity, the new doctrines which then began to be propo- 
gated in France. We do not know whether Mr. Moore intends it 
as a compliment or a sneer, when he says that Lord Edward did not 
attend much ‘ to those constitutional guards and conditions with 
which the whig patriots, at that time, fenced round even their 
boldest opinions,—partly from a long-transmitted reverence for the 
forms of the constitution, and partly, also, from a prospective view 
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to their own attainment of power, and to the great inconvenience 
of being encumbered, on entering into office, by opinions which it 
might not only be their interest, but their duty, to retract.’ In- 
deed he immediately after insinuates that there was something of 
selfishness in this prudence, for he adds that ‘ from both these re- 
straints on political ardour, Lord Edward was free ; having derived, 
it may be supposed, from his Irish education in politics, but a 
small portion of respect for the Luglish constitution, and being by 
nature too little selfish, even had he any ulterior interests, to let a 
thought of them stand in the way of the present generous impulse.’ 
These the whigs will consider, we apprehend, as rather harsh ex- 
pressions, and as emanating, perhaps, from some sense of disap- 
pointment on the part of Mr. Moore himself, towards whom, it 
must be confessed, they have shown great apathy, looking to the 
essential assistance which he has frequently rendered to their cause. 
We doubt if they will be more offended with the calculating spirit 
which he has imputed to them as a party, than with the tendency 
to violent, not to say revolutionary measures, which he has unequi- 
vocally ascribed to their idolized chieftain. 


‘ At a later period, indeed,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ it is well known that even 
Mr. Fox himself, impatient at the hopelessness of all his efforts to rid Eng- 
land, by any ordinary means, of a despotism which aristocratic alarm had 
brought upon her, found himself driven, in his despair of reform, so near 
that edge where revolution begins, that had there existed, at that time, in 
England, any thing like the same prevalent sympathy with the new doc- 
trines of democracy as responded throughout Ireland, there is no saying how 
far short of the daring aims of Lord Edward even this great constitutional 


whig leader might, in the warmth of his generous zeal, have ventured.’— 
vol. 1. pp. 165, 166. 


These points we shall leave Mr. Moore to settle with the whigs; 
it is sufficient for our purpose to know, that, in 1792, Lord Edward 
visited Paris, where, under the tutelage of the too celebrated Tom 
Paine, he became so full of the French doctrines, that he desired 
his letters to be directed to “ Citizen Edward Fitzgerald.” This 
is not all; after publicly renouncing his title, he joined in pro- 
posing a toast in these terms, ‘‘ May the patriotic airs of the Ger- 
man legion (Ca Ira, the Carmagnole, Marseillaise March, &c.) 
soon become the favourite music of every army, and may the sol- 
dier and the citizen join in the chorus.” We mark these facts 
rather as indicating the decided courses which our hero had entered 
upon, than as matters entitled to our approbation. It was for his 
conduct on this occasion that he was stripped of his rank in the 
British army. His letters at this period overflow with enthusiasm ; 
it would appear as if, in his opinion, no revolution had ever been 
more immacuiate or more elevated in all its scenes, than that which 
was then but entering upon its commencement in Paris. Amongst 
the other numerous acquaintances made by him at this period, in 
the French capital, was Madame de Sillery, otherwise the Countess 
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de Genlis. To this lady, and a young mademoiselle, whom, when in 
England, she passed off as her adopted daughter, he systematically 
avoided an introduction in London, from a certain horror which he 
entertained against b/wes; but m Paris his notions underwent an 
alteration, and he says carelessly in one of his letters, “‘ i dine 
to-day with Madame de Sillery.” This lady, it is well known, had 
been long domesticated in the family of the Duke of Orleans, well 
remembered under the title of Philippe Egalité, as the preceptress 
of his children. By way of teaching them morality, she formed a 
liaison with the duke, the result of which was a daughter, to whom 
she gave the name of Pamela; and by way of impressing them 
with the beauty and value of truth, she gave it out to the world, 
and some portion of the world believed, that Pamela was the child, 
not of her blood but of her = Ps and she trumped up a plausible 
story to support her fiction. rd Edward Fitzgerald et at the 
theatre one evening in Paris, saw in a neighbouring box a face 
with which he at once, with his usual impetuosity, became vio- 
lently enamoured. He easily obtained an introduction on the spot, 
a day or two after he dined with her family, and in a month mar- 
ried her at Tournay. Two of the witnesses to the marriage instru- 
ment were Philippe Egalité and his son, Louis Philippe Egalité, 
who now sits upon the throne of France. 

It was towards the close of the month of January, 1793, that 
Lord Edward and his bride arrived in Dublin, where they were 
received by his family in the most affectionate manner. It can 
hardly be necessary for us to paint the situation of Ireland, as it 
presented itself to that young and ardent nobleman at this period. 
The tyranny of the alien church had already produced a mass of 
discontent amongst the Catholics, which, increasing from gene- 
ration to generation, had now leavened the whole island. ‘‘ The 
whole people of Ireland,” said the immortal Grattan, ‘‘ for almost an 
entire century, were a victim.” ‘ Law was poisoned at its source,” 
said the same orator, ‘‘and the seats of judgment were polluted. 
The ministers of the country were the ringleaders of sedition placed in 
authority, because, in order to keep the frame-work of their wretched 
system of oppression together, they had recourse to deeds of cor- 
ruption and crime that defied all comparison.” The example of 
France was electric, as it always will be upon every part of Europe, 
of which we had a second roof in the late revolution. Patriotic clubs 
were instituted with replies in every part of the country; and the 
crying grievances of the nation being those which the Catholics had 
too long endured, their wrongs were placed in the front of the 
complaints which were now embodied in fiery language in addresses 
and remonstrances, and every other mode of proclamation, that 
an angry people could put into requisition. Of the allies of the Ca- 
tholics none were more ardent than the Dissenters, both being, 
says the author, ‘ victims of the church establishment.’ Without 
going farther into the history of this horrible epoch, we need merely 
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add that Lord Edward Fitzgerald openly, from his place in the 
House of Commons, denounced, more than once, the iniquitous 
system upon which the rulers of Ireland were proceeding, and was 
already set down by the ringleaders of sedition as one of the fiercest 
of traitors. Amidst these political turmoils it is like lighting upon 
an oasis in an African desert, to turn to such a letter as the fol- 
lowing. Itis dated from Kildare, June 23d, 1794, where he had 
just placed his domestic establishment in a little lodge, which he 
describes in his usual happy phraseology,—happy on account of 
the perfect innocence and home-tenderness of feeling whick it 
expresses. 
‘«* Dearest Mother, 


‘« T write to you in the middle of settling and arranging 
my little family here. But the day is fine,—the spot looks pretty, quiet, 
and comfortable ;—I feel pleasant, contented, and happy, and all these 
feelings and sights never come across me, without bringing dearest, dearest 
mother, to my heart’s recollection. I am sure you understand these feel- 
ings, dear mother. How you would like this little spot! it is the smallest 
thing imaginable, and to numbers would have no beauty; but there is a 
comfort and moderation in it that delights me. I don’t know how I can 
describe it to you, but I will try. 

‘«< After going up a little lane, and in a close gate, you come on a little 
white house, with a small gravel court before it. You see but three small 
windows, the court surrounded by large old elms; one side of the house 
covered with shrubs, on the other side a tolerable large ash; upon the stairs 
going up to the house, two wicker cages, in which there are at this moment 
two thrushes, singing @ gorge deployée. In coming into the house, you 
find a small passage hall, very clean, the floor tiled; upon your left, a 
small room ; on the right the staircase. In front, you come into the par- 
lour, a good room, with a bow window looking into the garden, which is a 
small green plot, surrounded by good trees, and in it three of the finest 
thorns I ever saw, and all these so placed that you may shade yourself 
from the sun all hours of the day; the bow window covered with honey- 
suckles, and up to the window some roses. 

‘«* Going up stairs you find another bow room, the honeysuckle almost 
up to it, and a little room the same size as that below; this, with a kitchen 
or servants’ hall below, is the whole house. There is, on the left, in the 
court-yard, another building which makes a kitchen ; it is covered by trees, 
so as to look pretty; at the back of it there is a yard, &c., which looks into 
alane. On the side of the house opposite the grass plot, there is ground 
enough for a flower-garden, communicating with the front garden by a 
little walk. 

‘“* The whole place is situated on a kind of rampart, of a circular form, 
surrounded by a wall; which wall, towards the village and lane, is high, 
but covered with trees and shrubs ;—the trees old and large, giving a great 
deal of shade. Towards the country the wall is not higher than your knee, 
and this covered with bushes: from these open parts you have view of a 
pretty cultivated country, till your eye is stopped by the Curragh. From 
our place there is a back way to these fields, so as to go out aud walk, 
without having to do with the town. 
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‘« This, dearest mother, is the spot, as well as I can give it you, but it 
don’t describe well; one must see it and feel it ; itis all the little peeps and 
ideas that go with it that make the beauty of it tome. My dear wife 
dotes on it, and becomes it. She is busy, in her little American jacket, 
planting sweet peas and mignonette. Her table and work-box, with the 
little one’s caps, are on the table. I wish my dearest mother was here, 
and the scene to me would be complete. 

««¢ | will now answer some of your dear letters. 

x * * # + ¥ 


Pam is as well as possible, better than ever; the only inconvenience she 
finds is great fulness, for which she was bled this morning, and it has done 
her a great deal of good. I can’t tell you how delighted she was at your 
china, and how it adds to the little ménage ; it is beautiful, and your dear 
way of buying and giving it goes to my heart. What would I give to have 
you here drinking tea out of it! Ogilvie flattered us with the prospéct the 
last day we dined with him. If you do not come we will go to you, when 
you think Pamela will bear it. 1 don’t know how nursing and travelling 
do, but I should think, if the child should prove strong, it won't mind it. 

«« Parting with poor dear Frescati did make me melancholy, as well as the 
idea of your settling away from us ; but, certainly, there are good reasons for 
it. If you can once recover your money for Frescati, it will be a great 
object, and not be missed ; and then, after parting with it, I don’t think you 
would like Ireland. I have tired you by this long scroll. I have not said 
half I feel, for it is one of those delightful days when one thinks and feels 
more than one can say or write.” "—vol. i. pp. 240—244. 


To the other causes of discontent that rankled in the bosom of 
Lord Edward, was the war then going on against France, as be- 
sides that it reminded him forcibly of his dismissal from the army, 
it may be supposed, with something more than probability, that 
his connection with France by marriage and by community of poli- 
tical sentiment, would exercise no small influence upon his resolu- 
tions. Accordingly, we find him rejoicing that the people did not 
cordially like the enrolling of the militia ; and denouncing the war 
asa vile one, for its wickedness and injustice, its folly and mad- 
ness, and as one which he says, “‘if it is not soon put a stop to in 
England, I am in hopes we shall take some strong measures against 
here.” Before, however, we plunge once more with him into 
the world of politics, we must take another—it shall be the last— 
peep at his little cottage, to the circle of which an interesting 
addition had recently been made in the person of his eldest-born 
boy, in whom he took the most exquisite delight. 


‘«* My little place is much improved by a few things I have done, and 
by all my planting ;—by the by, I doubt if I told you of my flower garden, 
—I got a great deal from Frescati. I have been at Kildare since Pam's 
lying-in, and it looked delightful, though all the leaves were off the trees,— 
but so comfortable and snug. I think I shall pass a delightful winter there. 
I have got two fine large clumps of turf, which look both comfortable and 
pretty. Ihave paled in my little flower-garden before my hall-door, with 
a lath paling like the cottage, and stuck it full of roses, sweetbriar, hoaey- 
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suckles, and Spanish broom. I have got all my beds ready for my flowers ; 
so you may guess how I long to be down to plant them. The little fellow 
will be a great addition to the party. I think when I am there with Pam 
and child, of a blustery evening, with a good turf fire, and a pleasant 
book,—coming in, after seeing my poultry put up, my garden settled,— 
flower beds and plants covered, for fear of frost,—the place looking com- 
fortable, and taken care of, I shall be as happy as possible ; and sure I am 
I shall regret nothing but not being nearer my dearest mother, and her not 
being of our party.” ’—vol. i. pp. 253, 254. 


‘The government,’ says Mr. Moore, and not without reason, 
‘that could drive such a man into resistance—and there were hun- 
dreds equal to him in goodness, if not in heroism, so driven—is 
convicted by this very result alone, without any further inquiry 
into its history.’ Of all the clubs that were organized for the 
purposes of rebellion at this period, the most extensive, and of 
course the most powerful, was that which was called the United 
Irish Association. Though Lord Edward had not as yet become 
a member of this society, his name had already become obnox- 
ious to suspicion, in consequence not only of his well-known 
republican sentiments, but of a circumstance which had occurred 
in the early part of 1793, and which, doubtless, had reached the 
ear of authority. About the beginning of that year, the then 
ruling party in France dispatched a secret agent to Ireland, in 
order to confer with the leaders of the disaffected in that country, 
and to offer them the aid of French arms for the liberation of their 
country. This person brought a letter of introduction to Lord 
Edward, who, sone lily took no step in the business beyond 
making him known to some of the heads of the United Irishmen, 
and the mission itself ended in nothing. It was not until about the 
beginning of 1796,that Lord Edward became a member of that body, 
whose meetings, hitherto held in public for constitutional purposes, 
were now wea. elt secret, under the solemn obligation of an oath, 
in consequence of the measures that had been taken by govern- 
ment for extinguishing them altogether. The organization of this 
confederacy was admirably calculated for the purposes which it 
sought to accomplish, and was equally suitable to civil and to mi- 
litary operations. Authorized emissaries passed secretly between 
France and Ireland, with the view of bringing about an understand- 
ing between the United Irishmen and the French directory; the 
first well-known invasion of Ireland was concerted, and in order to 
settle all its details, Lord Edward and Mr. Arthur O’Connor were 
appointed to proceed to France, to enter into a regular negociation 
with the agents of that country. These two individuals cheerfully 
undertook the mission, but having proceeded by Hamburgh to 
Basle, it was there signified to them that O’Connor alone would 
be permitted to meet Hoche as a negociator, the French govern- 
ment fearing, that from Lord Edward being married to Pamela, his 
participation in the business might lead to a suspicion that “it 
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had some reference to the Orleans family.” Lord Edward, upon 
his return to Hamburgh, unfortunately had for a travelling com- 
panion a foreign lady, who had once been the mistress of an old 
friend of Mr. Pitt, and still corresponded with him. This lady, it 
is said, collected from her unsuspecting fellow-traveller many dan- 
gerous particulars, which, with his characteristic frankness, he made 
no difficulty in mentioning, and thus a clue to his proceedings was 
placed in the hands of government. The failure of Hoche’s expe- 
dition, owing chiefly to the disasters that occurred to the French 
fleet, did not prevent the French government from pursuing their 
project of a second invasion, which, however, was again baffled, 
and Ireland was thrown upon her own resources—resources at that 
time so abundant, and so completely organized, that if dependence 
had been placed upon them from the beginning, without the 
expectation of any aid from France, there is little doubt that she 
might have dictated the terms of her future existence. 

In the mean time, affairs were rushing towards a crisis ; arrest, 
imprisonment, the form of a trial, execution, and punishments, some- 
times short indeed of death, but barbarous beyond all precedent, 
were the order of the day. Mr. Moore, with a pardonable digres- 
sion to his own biography, informs us that, ‘though then but a 
youth in Trinity College( Dublin), and so many years have since gone 
by, the impression of horror and indignation which the acts of the 
government of that day left upon my mind is, I confess, at this 
moment, far too freshly alive to allow me the due calmness of a 
historian in speaking of them.’ Those of his seniors in college, to 
whom he looked up with most admiration, were members of the 
league, and he need not be ashamed to say that it was only the 
want of a few additional years, that prevented him from following 
their example. It was to one of the conspirators, not however a 
university man, that he was indebted for that enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the music of his country, which he has since immortalized 
in his melodies. That gentleman, ‘who, by his industry and 
taste,’ says the author, ‘ in collecting old Irish airs, and the true, 
national expression with which he performed them on the flute, 
contributed to raise in me a strong feeling for our country’s music, 
is now, if he be still alive, languishing in exile.’ Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, it seems, he had no opportunity of forming an acquaint- 
ance with, ‘ but I remember,’ he proudly adds, ‘as if it had been 
but yesterday, having once seen him, in the year 1797, in Grafton 
Street,—when, on being told who he was, as he passed, I ran 
anxiously after him, desirous of another look at one whose name 
had, from my school-days, been associated in my mind with all 
that was noble, patriotic, and chivalrous. Though I saw him bat 
this once, his peculiar dress, the elastic lightness of his step, his 
fresh healthful complexion, and the soft expression given to his 
eyes by their long dark eye-lashes, are as present and familiar to 
my memory as if I had intimately known him. Little did I then 
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think that, at an internal of four-and-thirty years from thence,— 
an interval equal to the whole span of his life at that period,—I 
should not only find myself the historian of his mournful fate, but 
(what to many will appear matter rather of shame than boast) with 
feelings so little altered, either as to himself or his cause.’ 
Notwithstanding that towards the close of 1797, and the com- 
mencement of the fatal year 1798, much dissension prevailed 
among the chiefs of the Irish conspiracy, immense numbers of the 
people were organized in the north, and the ret»ins that were 
made to Lord Edward as the head of the military committee, in 
the month of February of the latter year, gave the rebel force at 
that time, regimented and armed throughout the country, at little 
less than 300,000 men. The hope of succours from France was 
still not abandoned, M. Talleyrand having assured their agent 
that an expedition was in forwardness, which would arrive in April. 
A revolutionary staff was formed and other preparations made for 
an open insurrection, under the direction of Lord Edward, when 
the whole of the plot was disclosed to government by the treachery 
of Thomas Reynolds, a name, says Mr. Moore, ‘in one country, at 
least, never to be forgotten.’ This Judas, for a sum of money, 
delivered up almost all the leaders at one coup de main, and thus 
disconcerted the plans that had been just ready for execution. 
Lord Edward, however, happened not to have been present at the 
meeting at which his colleagues were apprehended on the 12th of 
March, and learning what had taken place, he continued for a 
while to elude pursuit. It is now understood that he might, if he 
had so chosen, easily have effected his escape from iveliall as there 
was one at least of the powerful members of the cabinet (Lord 
Clare) who would have favoured his departure, and given him 
every possible facility for ensuring his safety. But it seems never 
to have occurred even in thought to Lord Edward, to abandon the 
post of peril which had been assigned him: on the contrary, by 
means of disguises, and frequent changes of his places of abode, 
he remained for some time in or near Dublin, endeavouring to 
restore the cause which, by the baseness of Reynolds, had received 
so severe a blow. In point of fact, the vacancies that had been 
created by the arrests, were filled up in a few days, and the ope- 
rations of the conspirators were carried on with undiminished zeal 
and success towards a general explosion. The search after Lord 
Edward now became exceedingly active, the government having 
gradually learned the character and depth of the volcano upon the 
verge of which they were standing. On the 30th of March the 
whole kingdom was declared to be in a state of rebellion, and the 
country having been put under martial law, the troops were autho- 
rized to act without waiting for the authority of a civil magistrate. 
At this juncture, Lord Edward was called upon by his old friend, 
Mr. Ogilvie, at the moment when he was engaged with a meeting 
of the chief conspirators, who were assembled in his place of 
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refuge, and whom he left in order to attend the summons of his 
friend. But the adviser tried every argument and persuasion 
without effect. ‘‘ It is now out of the question,” said his lordship. 
“T am too a pledged to these men to be able to withdraw 
with honour.” is retreat was at this time on the banks of the 
canal, in a retired house belonging to a lady, who would have 
sacrificed her own life to preserve his. From this abode, where 
he had remained a month in safety, he deemed it prudent to fly 
in consequence of a circumstance mentioned in the following 
anecdote :-— 


‘ During the absence, one day, of the lady of the house, the maid-servant 
came in alarm to tell him that she had just seen a guard of soldiers, with 
fixed bayonets, pass on the other side of the canal, ‘ And I, too,” said 
Lord Edward, “‘ have observed, within these ten minutes, a man whom I 
know to be a police-officer, looking up earnestly at the house.” The maid, 
whose terrors were naturally increased by the responsibility now thrown 
upon her, made him instantly put on a lady’s night-dress and get into bed ; 
then, darkening the room, as for a person indisposed, she placed a table, 
with medicine bottles upon it, beside the bed. In this situation he re- 
mained for two hours, but neither policeman nor soldiers again made their 
appearance ; and the scene served but as a subject of mirth for the evening's 
conversation. It excited, however, some fears ;—even his own sense of 
security was disturbed by it, and his friends thought it most prudent that 
he should, for a time, at least, remove to Dublin, where, in the house of a 
respectable feather-merchant, named Murphy, in Thomas-street, he was to 
be allowed to lie concealed for some days.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. 


To this house he was taken wrapped up in a countryman’s great 
coat, and wearing a pig-tailed wig; and here he remained a fort- 
night in safety, walking out with his host every evening on the 
banks of the canal, receiving visits from the inferior spirits with 
which the places of his former colleagues had been filled up, and 
occasionally having interviews with Lady Edward, one of which 
was so sudden that it brought on a premature labour. From the 
house of Mr. Murphy his lordship removed to that of a Mr. Cormick, 
another feather merchant, and it will be seen, from the following 
extract from the evidence of a person named Hughes, taken before 
a committee of the House of Lords, in 1798, with how little pre- 
caution strangers were admitted to his lordship’s presence :— 

‘“ Deponent went to Dublin on the 20th of April, and remained there 
about nine days. He called on Samuel Neilson, and walked with him to 
Mr. Cormick, in the office. Cormick asked them to go up stairs; he and 
Neilson went up stairs, and found Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Mr. Lawless 
the surgeon, playing at billiards. He had been introduced to Lord Edward 
about a year before, by Tecling; he was a stranger to Lawless; stayed 
about an hour ; no particular conversations ; was invited to dine there that 
day, and did so; the company were, Lord Edward, Lawless, Neilson, Cor- 
mick, and his wife. The conversation turned upon the state of the coun- 


try, and the violent measures of government, in letting the army loose. 
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The company were all of opinion, that there was then no chance of the 
people resisting by force with any success.” ’—vol. ii. p. 71. 


The hope of assistance from France having now vanished, the reso- 
lution was adopted by Lord Edward of taking the field about theend of 
the month of May, when preparations were made for a general rising. 
Lord Edward was to unfurl his standard in Leinster, where it was 
arranged that the forces of three counties should co-operate in an 
advance upon the capital. A military camp on the line of march 
was to be taken by surprise, a park of artillery was to be captured, | 
and the enterprise was to be crowned by the seizure of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the other members of the government in Dublin. 

While this measure was in agitation, it was deemed necessary that 
Lord Edward should be constantly in Dublin; a reward having 
been now offered by proclamation for his apprehension, it was 
found necessary to change his place of concealment as often as 
ssible; but, as we approach the catastrophe, we shall allow Mr. 
Moore to detail it in his own unadorned and affecting narrative. 


‘On the following night (18th May) he was brought from Moore’s to the 
house of Mr Murphy,—Mrs. Moore herself being his conductress. He 
had been suffering lately from cold and sore throat, and, as his host 
thought, looked much altered in his appearance since he had last seen him. 
An old maid servant was the only person in the house besides themselves. 

‘ Next morning, as Mr. Murphy was standing within his gateway, there 
came a woman from Moore’s with a bundle, which, without saying a word, 
she put into his hands, and which, taking for granted that it was for 
Lord Edward, he carried up to his lordship. It was found to contain a 
coat, jacket, and trousers, of dark green edged with red, together with a 
handsome military cap, of a conical form, At the sight of this uniform, 
which, for the first time, led him to suspect that a rising must be at hand, 
the fears of the already nervous host were redoubled; and, on being de- 
sired by Lord Edward to put it somewhere out of sight, he carried the 
bundle to a loft over one of his warehouses, and there hid it under some 
goat-skins, whose offensiveness he thought would be a security against 
search. 

‘ About the middle of the day, an occurrence took place which, from its 
appearing to have some connexion with the pursuit after himself, excited a 
good deal of apprehension in his lordship’s mind. A serjeaat-major, with 
a party of soldiers, had been seen to pass up the street, and were, at the 
moment when Murphy ran to apprize his guest of it, halting before Moore's 
door. ‘This suspicious circumstance, indicating, as it seemed, some know- 
ledge of his haunts, startled Lord Edward, and he expressed instantly a 
wish to be put in some place of secrecy; on which Murphy took him out 
on the top of the house, and laying him down in one of the valleys formed 
between the roofs of his warehouses, left him there for some hours. During 
the excitement produced in the neighbourhood by the appearance of the 
soldiers, Lord Edward’s officious friend, Neilson, was, in his usual flighty 
and inconsiderate manner, walking up and down the street, saying occa- 
sionally, as he passed, to Murphy, who was standing in his gateway,— 
** Is he safe ?”—** Look sharp.” 
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‘ While this anxious scene was passing in one quarter, treachery—and 
it is still unknown from what source—was at work in another. It must 
have been late in the day that information of his lordship’s hiding-place 
reached the government, as Major Sirr did not receive his instructions on 
the subject till but a few minutes before he proceeded to execute them. 
Major Swan and Mr. Ryan (the latter of whom volunteered his services) 
happened to be in his house at the moment; and he had but time to take 
a few soldiers, in plain clothes, along with him,—purposing to send, on his 
arrival in Thomas-street, for the pickets of infantry and cavalry in that 
neighbourhood. 

‘To return to Lord Edward :—as soon as the alarm produced by the 
soldiers had subsided, he ventured to leave his retreat, and resume his 
place in the back drawing-room,—where, Mr. Murphy having invited 
Neilson to join them, they soon after sat down to dinner. The cloth had 
not been many minutes removed, when Neilson, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing something, hurried out of the room and left the house; shortly after 
which Mr. Murphy, seeing that his guest was not inclined to drink any 
wine, went down stairs. In a few minutes after, however, returning, he 
found that his lordship had, in the interim, gone up to his bed-room, and, 
on following him thither, saw him lying, without his coat, upon the bed. 
There had elapsed from the time of Neilson’s departure, not more than 
ten minutes, and it is asserted that he had, in going out, left the hall door 
open.* 

PM Murphy had but just began to ask his host whether he would like 
some tea, when, hearing a trampling on the stairs, he turned round, and 
saw Major Swan enter the room. Scarcely had this officer time to 
mention the object of his visit, when Lord Edward jumped up, as Murphy 
describes him, ‘‘ like a tiger,” from the bed, on seeing which, Swan fired 
a small pocket-pistol at him, but without effect; and then, turning round 
short upon Murphy, from whom he seemed to apprehend an attack, thrust 
the pistol violently in his face, saying to a soldier, who just then entered, 
“ Take that fellow away.” Almost at the same instant, Lord Edward 
struck at Swan with a dagger, which, it now appeared, he had had in the 
bed with him; and, immediately after, Ryan, armed only with a sword~ 
cane, entered the room. 

‘In the mean time, Major Sirr, who had stopped below to place the 
pickets round the house, hearing the report of Swan’s pistol, hurried up 
to the landing, and from thence saw, within the room, Lord Edward strug- 
gling between Swan and Ryan, the latter down on the floor, weltering in 
his blood,, and both clinging to their powerful adversary, who was now 
dragging them towards the door. Threatened as he was, with a fate similar 





** From my mention of these particulars respecting Neilson, it cannot 
fail to have strack the reader, that some share of the suspicion of having 
betrayed Lord Edward attaches to this man. That his conduct was cal- 
culated to leave such an impression cannot be denied ; but besides that 
the general character of his mind, bordering closely, as it did, on insanity, 
affords some solution of these incoherencies, the fact of his being after- 
wards left to share the fate of the other state prisoners would seem of itself 
sufficient to absolve him from any such imputation.’ 
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to that of his companions, Sirr had no alternative but to fire, and, aiming 
his pistol deliberately, he lodged the contents in Lord Edward’s right arm, 
near the shoulder. The wound for a moment staggered him; but, as he 
again rallied, and was pushing towards the door, Major Sirr called up the. 
soldiers ; and so desperate were their captive’s struggles, that they found 
it necessary to lay their firelocks across him, before he could be disarmed 
or bound, so as to prevent further mischief. 

‘It was during one of those instinctive efforts of courage that the oppor- 
tunity was, as | understand, taken by a wretched drummer to give him a 
wound in the back of the neck, which, though slight, yet, from his position, 
contributed not a little to aggravate the uneasiness of his last hours. There 
are also instances mentioned of rudeness, both in language and conduct, 
which he had to suffer, while in this state, from some of the minor tools of , 
government, and which, even of such men, it is painful and difficult to 
believe. But so it is, 


‘«‘ Curs snap at lions in the toils, whose looks 
Frighted them being free.” 


‘It being understood that Dr. Adreen, a surgeon of much eminence, was 
in the neighbourhood, messengers were immediately dispatched to fetch 
him, and his attention was called to the state of the three combatants, 
The wounds of Major Swan, though numerous, were found not to be 
severe; but Mr. Ryan was in a situation that gave little hope of recovery. 
When, on examining Lord Edward’s wound, Adreen pronounced it not to 
be dangerous, his Lordship calmly answered, ‘‘ I’m sorry for it.” ’"—vol. ii. 
pp. 83—90. 


Mr. Moore enters into very full details of the melancholy close 
of Lord Edward’s life. It will only be necessary for us to add, 
that after suffering, with his wonted firmness, a martyrdom in 
consequence of the wounds which he had received, his spirit fled, 
we trust, to a world more worthy of it, on the morning of the 4th 
of June, little more than a fortnight after his apprehension. His 
was precisely the character to leave behind it, through a!l succeed- 
ing ages, a fund of unavailing regret. His manners, tender almost 
to weakness, engaged not the cold approbation but the enthusi- 
astic attachment of his own family, and indeed of every body who 
happened to become acquainted with him in the haunts of private 
life. All his tastes, as we have seen, were simple, affectionate, 
and amiable in the highest degree. His ambition was, perhaps, 
the fruit rather of his discontent than of any towering impulse 
towards personal elevation; his talents were not remarkably bril- 
liant, but, to compensate for this, such as they were, they were 
used with the most unreserved disinterestedness for what he con- 
ceived to be the real benefit of his country. His nature was, per- 
haps, too candid and gentle for the mighty designs which he took 
in hand ; a little more of plebeian fire would have considerably 
improved it. By means of a proceeding worthy of the days of 
Nero, the blood of Lord Edward was attainted by the Irish Parlia- 
ment after his death; in other words, his remains having already 
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mouldered in the grave, he was, as it were, raised up in his coffin, 
brought to the bar of the legislature, tried, and found guilty of 
treason, and his children were thus for a time deprived of their 
inheritance. This atrocious act of tyranny was repealed in 1819, 
but the act itself will remain, for ever upon the records of Ireland, 
as a decisive proof of the odious character of that church ascen- 
dancy party, with which it originated; a party, without whose 
utter annihilation Ireland never can be free, peaceable, enlightened, 
or happy. 

With respect to Mr. Moore’s merits, so far as the present per- 
formance is concerned, we must observe that it affords abundant 
proof of his patriotism, but very few traces of those splendid 
literary talents by which all the world knows him to be distin- 
guished, His task, it is true, has been chiefly that of what the 
French call a redacteur, that is to say of a person who arranges 
materials which are laid before him, compressing them within the 
desired compass, and expunging whatever it might not be safe or 
expedient to publish. The two volumes are almost filled up with 
correspondence, and although it cannot be denied that there are 
some letters in this collection which will be read with unfeiened 
delight, yet as a ‘ Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ we 
must reluctantly say that the work, if not a failure, is certainly the 
least effective of those memoirs which Mr. Moore has given to 
the world. The fault of this is, in some measure, no doubt, to be 
imputed to the mediocrity of the hero’s character, in a personal 
point of view; but the subject was one that afforded a fine field 
for avenging eloquence, and we did expect that such a biographer 
would have made much more of it. 





Art. V.—A Family Tour through South Holland ; up the Rhine ; and 
across the Netherlands, to Ostend, being No. XXIII. of the Family 
Library. 12mo. pp. 295. London: Murray. 1831. 


We have no idea of breaking a political lance with the author of 
this little volume, who appears, on many points, to be a thorough 
Dutchman in his way of thinking, as well as a strenuous anti- 
reformer. There are, however, two or three strong assertions in a 
postscript which he has but very recently added to his tour, that 
demand from us a passing notice, as the volume rn, portion of 
that useful and popular collection, Murray’s Family Library, it is 


likely to reach many circles, which otherwise never could by possibi- 
lity have heard of it, and therefore the bane should not be without 
its antidote. By the way, we would take leave to suggest to the 
respectable publisher, to exercise a little more discretion, in the 
admission of works of so decidedly illiberal a character as this is, 
both in religion and politics. Many families who, influenced by 
the strictly literary nature of the early numbers, have cheerfully 
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patronized the undertaking, will be shocked when they receive the 
volume now before us, and find in it so much of objectionable mat- 
ter, exceedingly false, and therefore prejudicial to those young 
minds to whom it is principally addressed. 

The author begins his postscript (dated 31st January, 1831) by 
stating, that the remarks on Belgium were written two years ago, 
and that since that period ‘a sad change has taken place in that 
country.’ He paints it as the very beau ideal of prosperity, a Para- 
dise upon earth, when he travelled through it, but says that since 
then, ‘from the mild and fostering hand of a beneficent sovereign, the 
people of this once flourishing country, instigated by a few wicked 
and designing knaves, have precipitated themselves into the hard 
and unfeeling grasp of that worst of all tyrannies—-the tyranny of 
a mob.’ With respect to the mild and fostering hand of its benefi- 
cent sovereign, we are forced to remark, since it is thus eulogized, 
that whatever may have been the character of his reign in Holland, 
in the then Belgic part of his dominions, it was neither mild, foster- 
ing, nor beneficent. He carried on a war of extermination against 
the press, not suffering any of his public acts to be rendered the 
subject even of gentle commentary, in the periodical journals. He 
was a bigotted adversary of the religion | prema by the Belgic 
people, but his Dutch cunning prevented him from attacking it 
openly ; he preferred to proceed against it by the slow but effectual 
process of the sapper and miner, by endeavouring to get into his 
own hands, and regulating according to his own notions, the educa- 
tion, not of the lay generations only, but also of the clergy. He 
wished, he said, to liberalize their plan of study, by introducing 
into ita larger portion of philosophy and worldly learning, which, 
in plain language, meant latitudinarian doctrines with respect to 
religion. To this the heads of the church in that country very 
properly objected, because, as their tenets are not of yesterday, but 
have been settled for nearly eighteen centuries, they conceived that 
they were much more safe, in clinging to rules so firmly and so 
wisely established, than in opening the door to discussions, which 
would only lead from change to change, until every particle should 
be lost in urremediable confusion. Still the obstinate king went on 
in his own way, determined to carry his point with a high hand; 
nor did he evince the slightest disposition to recede from his iniqui- 
tous course, until he alienated from his throne the whole body of 
the clergy, and the greater portion of the Belgic people. Nor was 
this all. {It was an essential part of his policy to assimilate, as far 
as possible, the two divisions of his kingdom, which, though joined 
together by an act of the European Congress, never were, and never 
could have been, naturally united. And how did he endeavour to 
accomplish this object? By filling almost every public office in 
Belgium, as well as in Holland, with Dutchmen, and this, the 
sharpest scimitar he could use to separate them, he thought was 
assimilating the two countries. And so it was, in one point of view, 
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for it tended to make Belgium Dutch, but no part of Holland 
Belgic. In addition to these causes of discontent,—and who will say 
that they were not sufficient to justify insurrection on the part of 
the injured and insulted people ?—there was the eternal bar between 
the two nations of difference, not merely in character, habits, and 
religion, but, above all, in language. In the States General the phe- 
nomenon was not rare, of a Belgian being obliged to answer in 
French, the speech of a Dutchman, not one word of which he 
understood, except through the interpretation of a friendly member 
sitting near him. Was it possible that two nations, thus disjoined 
by nature, as completely as if Alps rose or Atlantics rolled between 
them, could ever be amalgamated? If such a thing were possible, 
was William of Nassau the man to effect it? 

The Allied Powers, who originally decreed this union, and who 
certainly have no peculiar love of insurrections and revolutions, saw 
at length their mistake, and have endeavoured to rectify it, by con- 
stituting Belgium as an independent state ; and this fact is the only 
further answer that we shall condescend to give to the tissue of 
falsehoods, which the author of the ‘ Family Tour’ has strung 
together in his postscript. 

One word more upon the political part of the subject. We have 
heard much said, and have read much that has been written, about 
the armistice, and about the King of the Netherlands—for it seems 
he is still to retain that title—being hardly dealt with by the Allied 
Powers in the late negociations. Without pronouncing an opinion, 
whether he had a right to put an end to the armistice, with or 
without notice,—though it would appear to us that the much dis- 
puted phrase, moyens militaires, gave abundant notice of his inten- 
tions,—no doubt can be entertained that hostilities were determined 
upon by William, in the face of two contingencies, which were, of 
all others, the most likely to happen, viz., the instant despatch of 
succour to Leopold, both from France and England. Of another 
arrangement made by William as little doubt can be entertained, 
and that was, that as soon as a French army should enter Bel- 
gium, his should retire from it. With these determinations, deli- 
berately drawn up by his cabinet, sanctioned by himself, and 
recorded in his archives before a gun was fired, this mild and bene- 
Jcent sovereign, nevertheless, directs his army to pass the frontiers, 
to fire in cold blood upon the Belgic forces, to massacre the Bel- 
gian people, and to plunder their dwellings,—orders which his son* 





* It is worth remarking as a curious instance of the course which for- 
tune sometimes takes, that not many years since the Prince of Orange and 
Prince Leopold were suitors for the same hand, that of our lamented 
Princess Charlotte, and that the Dutchman was rejected. They then 
little expected that they should be suitors for the same crown, and that 
again the Dutchman should fail. In the late conflict both the princes 
could hardly have forgotten these coincidences. 
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carried into execution with the expedition and bitterness of thwarted 
ambition and breathless revenge. Here is, indeed, a model of a 
Christian king, as the hypocrite is fond of boasting himself to be, and 
of a Christian people, as he calls his dastardly slaves. History in its 
most bloody pages records few acts of atrocity so execrable as 
this. This beneficent sovereign, by a refinement in diplomacy quite 
his own, describes this act as merely putting into the scale of nego- 
ciation the weight of his army! It is for him to explain, how he 
could, even in diplomacy, hope that such a weight on one side would 
avail him, when he well knew that into the other scale would in- 
stantly be thrown the armies of France and the navy of England. 
For our parts we look upon this deed as the least excusable that he 
has yet perpetrated in his career of blundering tyranny. We con- 
sider him, under the circumstances of the case, all of which he had 
had full time to consider beforehand, as guilty of the murder of 
every individual who has fallen the victim of his sanguinary decree. 
It was a true specimen of Dutch revenge, and we feel assured that 
the Gop above us will mark it by a signal punishment. 

As to the ‘ Family Tour’ itself,—it is in every thing but its abomi- 
nable postscript, a curiosity in itself,—not indeed for any thing new 
that it relates concerning the country which forms the subject of 
it, but for the facility and pleasantness with which a company, of 
six individuals, attended by one servant, transferred themselves to 
so many places worth seeing, within the period of one little month, 
at an expense comparatively trifling, and merely by means of the 
public conveyances. The sum of one hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds, we are told, covered the whole of their expenditure, which 
does not amount to £20 for each person, a moderate allowance 
enough, even supposing that he had never stirred beyond the pre- 
cincts of his house, or his village, during that interval. Nor do they 
seem to have proceeded upon any ny rigid plan of economy in the 
progress of their tour. They travelled at their ease, in the carriages 
of the different countries—carriages by the bye, not diligences ; 
where steam-boats were to be had, they availed themselves of them ; 
sometimes they were obliged to put up with sailing vessels, or 
treckscuyts ; they stopped at the first hotels, dined sometimes at 
tables-d’hote, at others in their private apartments, lived excellently 
well, saw every thing that was worth seeing, and ‘ every one of the 
party returned with the pleasing recollections (and such recollec- 
tions live a long time) of what they had seen, and with invigorated 
health,’ which was still better. ‘Their plan was to make the tour 
of the southern provinces of Holland, to ascend the Rhine as far 
as Mayence, thence pay a visit to Frankfort, return by the Rhine 
to Cologne, and thence, crossing the Netherlands by Liege, Water- 
loo, Brussels, and Ostend, to London. All this they fully and 
quietly acccomplished in twenty-eight days! We cannot hesitate, 
therefore, to subscribe to the recommendation which the author 
gives in his preface. 
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‘ Those who may wish to spend a month in visiting that most interesting 
country, Holland,—to enjoy the magnificent scenery of the Rhine, to 
admire the splendid decorations of the churches, and to be gratified with 
the beautiful state of agricultural industry in Belgium,—cannot do better, 
(because they probably cannot derive so much gratification in so short a 
time, and at so small an expense,) than to follow the track which is laid 
down in these pages, drawn up from notes taken on the spot by one of the 
party, and now published in the hope that they may prove of some use to 
future travellers.’—p. vi. 

Embarking at Deptford on the 6th of August, 1828, in a sailing 
yacht, this little family party dropped down the river with the tide, 
and on the evening of the following day, were at anchor in the 
Flushing roads, directly before the town. There being nothing in 
it, however, worth the traveller’s notice, and the sea being rough, 
they proceeded up the Scheldt, which is here at least three alee 
in width, the high artificial dykes, by which the island of Wal- 
cheren is defended from the inroads of the ocean, already remind- 
ing them of the power which human ingenuity and 6 Boe can 
exercise over that tremendous element. ‘I'he safety of the island 
of Walcheren very much depends upon a strong wall of masonry, 
erected at West Capel, the point where Flushing is situated. The 
side of the island that faces the Scheldt is embanked with the 
greatest care, and at an enormous expense. Similar dykes are 
carried along both sides of the river, there being thrown out at the 
base of each, a barrier of stones and stakes to protect the higher 
ramparts of earth ; these again being covered with a kind of thatch, 
consisting of bean-stubble or straw. The sides of the ramparts 
slope gently towards the water, and are, for the most part, grown 
over with grass, upon which fine cattle may be seen grazing. 
The stones at the base are frequently confined, for greater security, 
in a kind of basket work of twigs, kept together by ropes of the 
same material, interwoven with rushes. Notwithstanding all these 

recautions, accidents of a serious nature have sometimes occurred. 

hese wonderful dykes, with their supporting embankments, 
are seen in great perfection along the shores of South Beveland, 
the island next to Walcheren, and one of the best cultivated and 
most fertile territories of Holland. Its sylvan riches and beauties 
are, however, but little observed by the navigator of the Scheldt, 
who can see only the spires of its churches rising in every direction 
out of the woods. ‘ Even in those villages that are close to the 


banks, seldom is any part of the houses visible, except the chimnies 
and tiled roofs.’ 


‘The general surface, in fact, on both sides of the river, is below the level 
of the high-water mark, so that a vast extent of fertile country has actually 
been rescued from the sea by human labour and ingenuity. It is evident, 
therefore, that unless due precautions were taken against the breaking in 
of the sea, which not unfrequently happens, the whole country would be 
subject to inundation, and revert to its ancient state of useless sterility— 
alternately a sandy marsh and a sheet of water. 
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‘ This is, in fact, what has actually we 2 aw to the eastern side of this 
very island of South Beveland, where, at low water, there is a vast extent 
of sand which the Dutch have named ‘‘ Verdrunken land,” or land swal- 
lowed up by the sea: To obviate a disaster of such fatal import, innu- 
merable inland dykes are constructed in every direction, not only to mark, 
as they sometimes do, the division of property, but also to afford additional 
barriers to the waters, so that if the first barrier or sea-dyke should give 
way, a second and a third may be found to resist the further ravages of 
the flood. At the commencement of the present century, however, 
Walcheren was inundated by a branch of the sea, at West Capel, and the 
water is said to have stood as high as the roofs of the houses of Middel- 
burgh, which fine city was saved from utter destruction only by the 
strength of its walls. This event is commemorated by an inscription on a 
stone. 

‘ The sea had once before washed away the sandy downs which form a 
barrier along the western coast, and submerged the ancient town of West 
Capel, which was afterwards rebuilt further inland. It is here that, in 
order to prevent future accidents of the same kind, an enormous dyke 
thirty feet high, has been raised to fill up the breach. The expense must 
have been enormous, but the salvation of the whole island of Walcheren 
may be said to depend on its stability. 

‘In all these banks several sluices are constructed, by means of which 
the inhabitants have not only the power of letting out the water from the 
sands, but also of letting in that of the river or the sea, in the event of an 
enemy invading the country ; and by this desperate measure to make it 
impossible for him to remain; but this is an advantage gained only at the 
expense of an infliction of general misery and distress, amounting very 
nearly to complete ruin.’—pp. 7, 8. 


From Flushing to Antwerp the distance is reckoned by the bend- 
ing of the river, to be sixty-two miles; which our party made in their 
yacht in five hours; not bad sailing. Antwerp is an interesting object 
from the river. In his Postscript the author has the courage to 
state, that under the rule of King William ‘ Antwerp was yearly 
rising in commercial importance, and diverting the trade of the 
less convenient ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam into its own 
channel.’ But in his journal, which was not written with a poli- 
tical intent, and the fact proves the boldness with which men will 
sometimes make assertions when a political argument is to be 
sustained, he reports that ‘ the Scheldt, when we ascended it, was 
a vacant river ; we neither met nor overtook a single sail, and with 
the exception of some ten or twelve small veal mostly brigs, 
except two or three American ships, there was little appearance 
of trade along the quay of Antwerp.’ A writer can hardly con- 
tradict himself in:terms more decided than these. In truth, the 
very act which placed Belgium and Holland under the King of the 
Netherlands, sacrificed the commercial importance of Antwerp to 
that of Amsterdam, and this the author well knew, for in another 
part of his journal, not his audacious postscript, he very justly 
says that ‘the demolition of Antwerp, (of its duck-yards he means) 
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and the transfer of ship-building, and artificers, and commerce to 
the ports of Holland, was one of the heaviest blows that could, in 
recent times, have been inflicted on the inhabitants of the former.’ 
He well might have added, that it was a blow that deeply rankled 
in the bosom of a city which formerly contained not fewer than 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, and beheld sometimes two 
thousand ships and vessels lying in her river, harbours and basins; 
whereas when this author visited Antwerp, the former were reduced 
to sixty thousand, and the latter to at most two hundred... We 
should like to know how much of Dutch commercial cupidity 
entered into the menaces which the King of Holland, in his late 
warlike vagaries, pronounced against Antwerp ; menaces, which 
the prompt interposition of the Allied Powers alone prevented this 
‘mild and beneficent’ monarch from carrying into effect. In the 
way of description, it need only be added that the appearance of 
this fine old city, though somewhat grotesque on account of the 
gable ends facing the streets, as in some of our own ancient towns, 
is highly picturesque. Several of the new streets are not inferior 
to many in London. We need not observe, that most of the eccle- 
siastical buildings in Antwerp are well worth the attention of a 
visitor. We were amused with the author’s remarks upon the 
confessionals, as the subject is one which he cannot ibly com- 
prehend. His religious prejudices are upon a par with his political 
obliquity. He mentions as a portion of the religion of the people, 
some superstitious tricks, which are resorted to evidently for the 
purpose of getting money. He ought to know that, considering the 
constitution of human nature, it would be hardly possible that any 
system of worship could have travelled down through a course of 
eighteen hundred years, without bringing with it excrescences of 
divers kinds. These ridiculous things the intelligent Belgians 
laugh at, as well as other persons, and it is only ignorance, capable 
itself of being, under other circumstances, duped by such knavery, 
that can for a moment seriously look at it as a real blot upon any 
system of faith. It is the weakness of nature, not of religion, 
which lives in a much higher and an infinitely purer region, From 
Antwerp to Rotterdam you may go by the steam boat in ten hours, 
partly by the Scheldt, partly by arms of the sea, partly by branches 
of the Rhine and Meuse, through a number of small islands, 
which give variety and interest to the navigation. Whatever 
other inconvenience the traveller may experience in Holland, he will 
seldom meet with a bad or filthy bed. He will, indeed, generally 
find them remarkably clean and neat, not only in Holland, but 
in Belgium, and also in Prussia. ‘It may here be added,’ says 
our author, ‘that in no single instance were we ig aay or 
annoyed, notwithstanding the heat of the nights, with bug, flea, 
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ception of a few small gnats that had entered the open window at 
Antwerp. This is the more surprising, especially in Holland, 
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where so much stagnant water prevails.’ The description of 
Rotterdam will serve for Dutch cities in general. 


‘It is not very difficult to give a general idea of Rotterdam; but the 
effect which is altogether produced on a stranger, who, for the first time, 
has visited a Dutch city, is not so easily to be conveyed. The ground 
plan of the city is that of a triangle, the base being the quay we have 
mentioned, stretching along the river, in its whole length about a mile and 
a quarter, according to the plan, the central portion of which is the 
‘ Boomtjes,” occupying, as before said, about three quarters of a mile; 
and a perpendicular, drawn from it to the opposite extremity, may be 
somewhat less than a mile. Through the middle of most of the streets 
runs a straight canal, bordered by large, lofty, and healthy trees,—oaks, 
elms, and lime-trees, chiefly the latter; and all these canals are, or at 
least were, crowded with shipping of every conceivable size and form. 
They are crossed by numerous draw-bridges, which, mixed with the 
shipping, the trees, and the houses, have a very picturesque effect. 
Between the trees and each of the canals is the quay, which is of a width 
sufficient for shipping, landing, and receiving all articles of merchandize ; 
and within the row of trees is the paved street for carts, carriages, and 
horses: and between this again, and extending close to the fronts of the 
houses, is a paved foot-path of bricks, or clinkers, as they are called, set 
edgeways, which, like our trottoirs, are for the sole use of foot passengers, 
but, unlike ours, are not raised above the level of the street. It will 
readily be imagined, that in these canal-streets, with all the shipping, there 
will be an incessant bustle. 

‘ The houses are generally on a large scale, and lofty; in many of the 
streets they are really elegant. But belonging, as they do, chiefly to 
merchants and tradesmen, their workhouses or magazines are sometimes 
on the ground-floor, and frequently extend far behind, while the family is 
contented to occupy the upper stories. With all this, however, nothing 
can exceed in cleanliness every part of the exterior of those houses. 
Here we observed, as in Antwerp, that the women were constantly em- 
ployed in washing the walls, the doors, the window-shutters, and windows, 
by means of small pump-engines, or with pails, mops, and scrubbing- 
brushes; and, when engaged in this operation, they are seldom deterred 
from pursuing their task of brushing, scrubbing, or dashing water, by the 
heaviest showers of rain that may happen to fall. In fact, a Dutchman’s 
house externally is as neat as paint and water can make it; nor are they 
less neat and clean in the interior. The floors, in general, are so scrubbed 
and polished as scarcely to allow one to walk upon them with safety.’'— 
pp- 49, 50. 


The author very truly remarks, that in the churches of Rotter- 
dam, as well as in those of Holland generally, where, what is 
called the reformed religion is established, there is nothing worth 
the notice of a stranger; the religious Vandals of the reformation 
having ten peers | destroyed every thing in the way of ornament, 
which they could lay their desolating hands upon. His description 
of the route from Rotterdam to Amsterdam, is lively and charac- 
teristic. A small portion of it will however sufficiently justify 
our praise, and perhaps induce the reader to make himself further 
acquainted with the volume itself. 
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‘There are two methods of making the journey from Rotterdam to 
Amsterdam, as there are, indeed, between almost every two towns through- 
out Holland,—by land and by water. The latter is the most common, and 
the most easy and convenient, as well as by much the cheapest, but is 
somewhat slower than posting; the treckscuyt going barely at the rate of 
four miles an hour, while post-horses, or others hired for the journey, will 
make good a little more than five miles an hour. The distance in either 
way, in the present case, is nearly the same, as the straight line of road 
generally accompanies, in a parallel direction, the straight canal, and in 
most parts of it has a straight row of trees on each side; every thing in 
Holland, where it cau conveniently be done, being laid out with a line. 
The trifling difference, however, in point of speed, is not the only objec- 
tion which a stranger, desirous of seeing the country, will make to the 
water conveyance. The banks of the canal are sometimes so high that 
the views are intercepted by them, and confined to the line of the canal. 
We, therefore, hired a four-wheeled carriage, known in Holland by the 
name of char-a-banc, which, with its three cross seats, we found to be 
sufficiently roomy to hold, without inconvenience, six persons and their 
luggage, besides a servant on the dickey. In this vehicle the owner 
agreed to carry us to Amsterdam in two days; and for the hire of this, 
with two horses, the owner feeding them, and paying the driver, we were 
charged forty-eight guilders, or florins, (four pounds sterling,) the distance 
being about fifty miles, or a little more. 

‘On the 11th of August, about noon, we left Rotterdam. The road, as 
we afterwards found to be common throughout Holland, was paved with a 
particular kind of brick, called a clinker, set closely on edge, very neatly 
fitted together, and as level as a bowling green. 

‘ After running for some distance along the side of the canal, the road 
branched off, and here commenced a continued succession of neat, and 
sometimes very handsome villas on both sides, and at no great distance 
from it. Here and there an elegant chateau occurred, surrounded by an 
extensive domain well planted with patches of trees, but generally in 
straight lines; and, for the most part, the mansion was approached 
through a grand avenue. The boundaries also of these large estates are 
frequently terminated by avenues of trees, each row belonging to separate 
proprietors; but the division of property is most marked by a dyke and a 
ditch. Most of these country-houses, whether large or small, have a 
ditch of stagnant water dividing the little front garden from the road; and 
close to this ditch, generally, indeed, rising out of it, and not unfrequently 
bestriding it, is sure to be found a small building, square or octagonal, 
called a lust-huis, or pleasure-house, with a window in each side, com- 
manding a complete view of the road. These little buildings or pleasure- 
houses are so very numerous as to form a characteristic feature of this 
part of the country. They occur, indeed, as we afterwards found, by the 
sides of the roads throughout South Holland. In the summer and autumn 
evenings they are the common resort of families, where the men enjoy 
their pipes with beer or wine, and the females sip their tea; and both 
derive amusement in observing and conversing with the passengers on the 
road. In any other country these would be considered as just the seasons 
of the year, and the time of the day, when these ditch-bestriding pleasure- 
houses would be shunned, the effluvia from the stagnant water being then 
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strongest, and the frogs, which are everywhere seen skipping about, most 
lively and noisy. But the same vitiated taste, which has selected the ditch 
for the site of the pleasure-house, may deem the croaking of the frog, 
when in full song, just as melodious to their ears as the note of the nightin- 
gale is to their more southern neighbours. 

‘ As there is no want of water in any part of Holland, the flower-gardens 
attached to these villas have generally a fish-pond in some part of them, 
and, when they happen to face the road, the pleasure-house is frequently 
placed on a hillock in the middle of the garden, and is accessible only by a 
bridge or a flight of steps. Each villa has its name, or some motto 
inscribed over the gateway, the choice of which is generally meant to 
bespeak content and comfort on the part of the owner, and they afford a 
source of amusement to the stranger as he passes along.’ Thus, among 
others, we read, ‘* Lusten rust,” Pleasnre and ease; ‘* Wel to vrede,” Well 
contented ; ‘‘ Myn genegentheid is voldoen,” My desire is satisfied ; ““ Myn 
lust en leven,” My pleasure and life; ‘‘ Niet zoo guaalyk,” Not so bad; 
“* Gerustelyk en wel to vrede,” Tranquil and content; “ Vreindschap en 
gezelschap,” Friendship and sociability ; “‘ Het vermaak is in’t hovenieren,” 
There is pleasure in gardening. And over the entrance to one of the tea- 
gardens, near Rotterdam, was inscribed, “‘ Het vleesch potten van Egypte.” 
Some of the larger gardens abound with fruits and vegetables, and beds 
and borders of flowering shrubs and plants, are laid out in all the gro- 
tesque shapes that can be imagined. It must be confessed, however, that 
an air of comfort presides over these villas. Most of the dwelling houses 
are gaily painted in lively colours, all the offices and out-houses are kept 
in neat order, while the verdant meadows are covered with the finest cattle, 
mostly speckled brown and white. 

* At the distance of about eight miles from Rotterdam, is the ancient 
town of Delft, once famous for its woollen manufactures, and more espe- 
cially its pottery ware, which employed many thousands of its inhabitants, 
and which was known by the name of Delft-ware, all over Europe ; but 
the superior and cheaper article, manufactured by Wedgwood, gave a 
death-blow to the potteries of Delft, which can scarcely now be said to 
exist. The traveller will observe, in passing through this town, a fine old 
Gothie church, and also one of a more recent date, with a lofty spire ; but 
as they were said to contain only monuments of the family of the House of 
Orange, of Grotius and Van Tromp, and that there was little worth seeing 
in the town, we did not stop; but in passing through a spacious market- 
place, we could observe a copious supply of fine vegetables, and the com- 
mon fruits of the country. The streets and houses appeared to be kept in 
neat and clean order, but the town wore a dull aspect, the more so, per- 
haps, after just leaving the bustle of Rotterdam. The whole country 
around Delft, with the exception of some contiguous gardens, and potatoe 
beds, consisted of rich pasturage, and a great number of very fine cattle 
were grazing in the meadows. No appearance of tillage, except small 
on of stubble here and there, and a few enclosures of clover.'—pp. 


The Hague, as every body knows, was the principal, and now 
will be the only residence of the King of the Netherlands; itis a 
well built, handsome, clean and gentlemanly town, where he may 
do very well, if only he can contrive to keep himself quiet. Leyden 
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follows, famous for its university, its botanical en, its Broad- 
street, said to be fully equal in beauty to the High-street of Oxford, 
and its charming environs, studded with villas, gardens and plea- 
sure houses. ouside then succeeds, ‘ very well built, very clean 
and very dull,’ but remarkable for its gardens, whence we are 
annually supplied with roots of tulips, hyacinths and jonquils. 
The reader need hardly be reminded of the rage which at one time 
prevailed in Holland, in favour of the tulip, and of the enormous 

rices which were occasionally given for the bulbs of particular 
finds. But he would be grossly deceived, if he were led to think 
that in this rage, there were anything of real sentiment. Dutch 
sentiment! That would indeed have are a curiosity greater than 
the Semper Augustus* itself. ‘The real truth of the story is,’ as 
the author candidly states, ‘that these tulip roots were never bought 
or sold, but they became the medium of a systematised species of 
gambling. The bulbs, and their divisions into perits, became like 
the different stocks in our public: funds, the objects of the bulls 
and bears, and were bought and sold at different prices from day 
to day, the parties settling their account at fixed periods; the 
innocent tulips, all the while, never once ‘appearing in the trans- 
actions, nor even thought of.” “ Before the tulip season was over,” 
says Beckman, ‘‘ more roots were sold and Sen wery bespoke and 
promised to be delivered, than in all probability were to be found 
in the gardens of Holland; and when Semper Augustus was not 
to be had anywhere, which happened twice, no species perhaps, 
was oftener purchased and sold.” The Dutch, in fact, under the 
at Lgriahare pretext of dealing in flowers, for there are not greater 
pharisees in the world, pursued a system of deep gambling, to 
on the government at length found it necessary to put an 
end. 

We next arrive with our party at Amsterdam, one of the most 
extraordinary cities in Europe, which, in the thirteenth century, 
was nothing better than a swamp, with a few fishermen’s huts 
— upon its higher and drier parts, those huts being constantly 
iable to inundation, and having been, in point’ of fact, often 
covered by the sea. Nevertheless, industry collected riches upon 
this spot ; by degrees it became the great emporium of commerce 
for Holland, and is now a collection of magnificent streets, ‘ three 
of which,’ says the author, ‘are not easily to be matched in any 
other town or city in Europe for their length, width, and the gran- 
deur and elegance of their buildings.’ He adds— 


‘ The numerous canals of Amsterdam, it is said, divide the city into 
ninety different islands, communicating by two hundred and eighty bridges, 
either of stone or of wood, the latter being draw-bridges, and many of the 
former having sluices to open in the centre for the passage of boats, and 
others for the purpose of regulating the level of the water in the canals. 





* A rare species of Tulip. 
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These sluices are so placed, and so well attended to, that little danger or 
damage is now apprehended from high tides and storms on the Zuyder 
Zee, which, in former times, was but too frequently experienced !’— 
p- 95. 


One of the disagreeables of Amsterdam is the mixture of muddy 
and sea water in its countless canals, which are, for the most part, 
stagnant, although the means exist for rendering them in this respec st 
perfectly inoffensive. Horses can seldom live long at Amsterdam, 
on account of the deleterious character of the water,—a circum- 
stance, by the way, which proves that the Amsterdamites are no 
water-drinkers, for they are said to be as robust and healthy a set 
of persons as can be found in all Holland. Our author’s descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary city is not destitute of interest. 


‘ Whoever is desirous of seeing human ingenuity and human industry 
most successfully and most extensively exerted, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the injurious effect of one of the most powerful and destructive 
elements, and by means the most simple, must visit Holland, and more 
particularly Amsterdam. He will there see and admire the simple and 
effectual means that have been adopted for the security of the town, by 
bringing the waters under complete control. 

‘ The whole extent of the sea-front, with the quays, and the shipping, is 
protected from injury by a double stockade of strong, square, wooden 
posts, known by the name of boomen or barriers, extending at a distance 
from the quay along the whole line of the city, from the north-west to the 
south-east corner, a distance of two miles and a half. ‘These large beams 
of wood are firmly fixed in pairs, with openings between each tier, at cer- 
tain distances, to allow ships to pass them to and from the quays. Of 
these openings or passages, there are twenty-one, all of which are closed 
by night; so that nothing can arrive at, or depart from, the quay, till they 
are set open. By means of these barriers, the injurious effects of the 
waves on the wharf wall, by being divided and dispersed, as well as of 
masses of ice driven down from the northward, are completely obviated. 

‘ All the quays, and, indeed, every house in Amsterdam, are built upon 
piles; and as each of these is a large tree or baulk of timber, of forty or 
fifty feet in length, some idea may be formed of the expense of building 
in Amsterdam, as well as of the immense quantity of timber that must 
have been brought thither for this purpose alone. It is recorded that the 
number of piles on which the old Town House, now the Royal Palace, is 
built, amounts to upwards of thirteen thousand. 

‘ Indeed the industry of the Dutch is not to be surpassed; and it is 
exercised not only with great skill and ingenuity, but also with indefati- 
gable perseverance ; otherwise they never could have succeeded in accom- 
plishing such great undertakings with such small means. 


* On no occasion, perhaps, is this ingenuity and perseverance more dis: 


ss than in the means employed in conquering the waters of the ocean, 
an 


in bringing under subjection the rivers, lakes, and canals with which 
they are surrounded on either side, by means of sluices, drains, ditches, 
and windmills, of the last of which, for this and other purposes, such as 
sawing wood, grinding corn, and crushing seeds for oil, the number in the 
vicinity of all their towns and cities is perfectly astonishing. 
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‘ These windmills are remarkable objects on the Boulevards of Amster- 
dam. ‘There are no less than thirty bastions in the line of fortification on 
the land side, and on each bastion is a windmill, of a description larger 
than common, for grinding corn, and other purposes. It is whimsical 
enough that, surrounded as they are with water on every side, there is not 
a watermill in the whole country. It suited their purpose better to raise 
a contention between the elements, by employing the wind to drive out 
the water Necessity, indeed, taught the Hollander this; for if it were 
not for the complete subjection in which the waters are held by this and 
other means, the city of Amsterdam might at any one moment be alto- 
gether submerged. ‘The idea of such a calamity, happening to a city 
which is stated to contain near two hundred thousand inhabitants, calls for 
every precaution that can be put in practice to avert it. 

‘ Of this number of inhabitants, consisting chiefly of Calvinists, Catho- 
lics, Lutherans, and Jews, by far the greater part are engaged in some kind 
of commerce or other; few of them in manufactures, except such as are 
in every-day use, and for home consumption. Many of the artizans and 
the poorer classes, inhabit the cellars under the houses of the more opulent, 
and a great many reside constantly on the water, in comfortable apart- 
ments built on their trading vessels, more particularly those employed in 
the inland navigations. 

‘In this and many other respects, the Dutch bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Chinese; like this industrious and economical race, they 
keep their hogs, their ducks, and other domestic animals, constantly on 
board. Their apartments are kept in a state of great neatness; the women 
employ themselves in all the domestic offices, and are assiduous in embel- 
lishing their little sitting-rooms with the labours of the needle, and many 
of them have little gardens of tulips, hyacinths, anemonies, and various 
other flowers. Some of these vessels are of great length, but generally 
narrow, suitable to the canals and sluices of the towns. Each vessel is 
generally navigated by the members of one family, of which the female 
part is by no means the least useful, nothing being more common than to 


see the women steering, poling, hauling the ropes, or employed on some 
other duties of the craft.’—pp. 97—100. 


This is not the sixth part of the information which the author 
gives about Amsterdam, although he and his party remained in 
that city but two days, after which they set off for Nimeguen in a 
char-d-banc, or, as we should call it, a tax-cart, (because no tax it 
pays,) drawn by two horses, passing by Utrecht, whose once famous 
university has fallen into decay. At Nimeguen they embarked in 
a steam-boat on the Rhine, and took leave of the ditches, dykes, 
sloots, and sluices of Helland, which, with all its drawbacks, the 
author considers to be unquestionably one of the most curious and 
most interesting countries in the world! ‘ And as to the people,’ 
he adds, ‘ who inhabit, and whose ancestors may fairly be said. to 
have created it, though they have been represented as cold and 
uncourteous towards strangers, rude in their speech, and repulsive 
in their manners, we can, with honest truth, declare, that so far 


from experiencing any conduct of this kind, or having the slightest 
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ground of complaint in any one instance, or in any part of the 
country from Rotterdam to Nimeguen, we never found them to be 
wanting in the common courtesies and civilities of life.’ 

The town of Emmerick marks the frontier of Prussia, which our 
party reached in three hours from Nimeguen : here, and indeed as 
far as Dusseldorf, the country on both sides of the river is a dead 
flat, consisting for the greater part of low natural banks, overgrown 
with reeds, rushes, and willows. The appearance of the inhabitants 
is in keeping with this dull scenery, exhibiting every where the 
disagreeable sigus of extreme poverty, houses in ruins surrounded 
by filth, the men, women, and children, ill clad, ill-looking, dirty, 
and as brown as mulattoes. At Neus, the Novesium of the Romans, 
a range of fine blue hills show themselves at a distance, holding 
out the promise of better things; the country on each side becomes 
better cultivated, and soon Cologne, with its numerous spires and 
towers, rises on the horizon. At the distance of three or four miles, 
no finer object can be imagined than the view which the navigator 
obtains of that ancient city, at the head of a noble expanse of water, 
magnificently bordered on both banks, the town of Deutz, with its 
old Benedictine abbey, being immediately opposite to Cologne, and 
farther inland, on the slope of the hills, the ruins of the once splen- 
did chateau of Bensberg. 

The churches, paintings, antiquities, and other ‘“ lions” of 
Cologne, may well detain even the most hurried traveller a day or 
two ; he may then proceed by a caleche to Bonn, admire its beau- 
tiful market, in which the truly wonderful phenomenon may be 
witnessed, of two hundred women, neatly dressed, all in a row, car- 
rying on their business of selling greens, fruit, bread, butter, and 
eggs, with a tranquillity that may be said to be silence! Enjoying 
as he goes along views of the Rhine, varied in grandeur and beauty, 
he may, if he likes it, diverge to many villages, and towns, and 
mountains, amongst which he can amuse himself with thousands 
of legends, which are associated with every spot of this storied 
country, visiting Coblentz and Frankfort, and such other places as 
his leisure may permit. He must excuse us, however, from accom- 
panying him, as we do not feel disposed at present to go beyond 
what our author justly describes as the ‘ romantic portion of the 
Rhine,’ which the traveller passes through on his way from Cob- 
lentz to Mayence. 


‘The romantic portion of the Rhine is that between Boppart and 
Bingen, in which the several reaches of the river form a constant succes- 
sion of lakes, accompanied by the most enchanting and diversified scenery, 
encircled with a chain of the most picturesque mountains, some clothed 
with wood, others naked, black, and frowning with rocks, rearing their 
pinnacled heads under every fantastic shape, and scarcely distinguishable 
from the ruined remains of forts and castles, which are seen crowning their 
rugged summits, themselves ‘‘ shaped as they bad turrets been, in mockery 
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of man’s art;” while the narrow spaces between their feet and the margin 
of the lakes are smiling with cultivation, and enlivened with towns and vil- 
lages in the midst of vineyards. Here, in short, is 


« «¢ A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-fields, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles, breathing stern farewells 
From grey but leafy walls, where Ruin greatly dwells.” 


‘ On clearing the ravine, however, the scene was entirely changed, and 
the eye had now full scope to range round the whole of the southern, eastern, 
and western horizons. The sun was just setting as we left the dark and 
gloomy gulph, and its western rays, falling on the little town of Bingen, 
and the vine-clad side of the opposite mountain, afforded a contrast equally 
striking and agreeable. The broad expansive Rhine glistened in the sun- 
beams, as its ample volume flowed majestically towards us, interrupted 
only by the Maus-thurm, or as travellers interpret it, the tower of rats, 
which is built on a rock in the middle of the river, and by dividing the 
current, adds to the velocity and the noise of the Bingen-lock, which is 
considered to be dangerous to navigation. 

* # * + * * 


‘ The endless succession of ancient dilapidated castles is generally spoken 
of by travellers with a degree of rapture in which some of us did not 
exactly partake. The eternal round tower, or stone cylinder, which always 
accompanies, and is always left standing amidst, the castellated ruins, and 
that alone sometimes remaining, is the very reverse of picturesque. There 
is besides a moral feeling attached to them, that is apt to carry the recol- 
lection back to those days of feudal tenure, when murder and robbery 
were hardly considered as crimes; and when many an unhappy victim 
lingered out a miserable existence in the cells and dungeons of these ancient 
ruins, which still remain as memorials of the villanous scenes that have 
been transacted within their walls. A French writer thinks otherwise; he 
tells us howdelightful he feels in transporting himself in imagination to those 
remote ages of ancient chivalry—those ages, as he calls them, of valour 
and virtue,—in imagining himself to be surrounded by those preux che- 
valiers, the protectors of weakness, the defenders of a sex which in those 
days knew no other ornament but delicacy and gentility. Perhaps he 
would have been nearer the truth if, instead of preux chevaliers, he had 
painted these castles to his mind as the retreats of bands of brigands. 
Lord Byron, we suspect, has taken a juster view of them. 


‘ « Beneath these battlements, within those walls 
Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will, not less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date.” 


‘ As we were here to quit the Rhine, a word or two may be added on the 
general character of this interesting river. We frequently find the epithet 
“ magnificent” coupled with the Rhine. To speak correctly, it is not suffi- 
ciently capacious to justify the application of that term; but to the eye of 
the traveller it possesses charms, abundantly superior to those rivers that 
are so truly magnificent, that one shore is frequently invisible from the other. 

G 2 
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The Rhine includes within its banks sublimity and beauty, softness and 
amenity. In gliding down the stream the eye embraces all these ata 
glance, and riots in endless variety,—the rugged and fantastic forms dis- 
played by naked mountain tops, vying in picturesque with some ancient 
and ruined castle—the overhanging forest—the sombre crag mingled with 
the verdant vine—the neatly cultivated plain—the clustered town with its 
turretted towers and spires. the sequestered village, and the lowly cot- 
tage, the beautiful island, and the constant succession of new objects, 
and a new disposition of them,—these are the features ever varied that 
constitute the beauties, and afford that delight, which travellers rarely fail 
to derive from an excursion on or along the banks of the Rhine. 

‘ The town of Bingen is situated at the confluence of the Nahe with the 
Rhine, and is approached from the north by a stone bridge over the 
former, said to have been built, or its remaining piers at least built, in the 
time of the Drusus. The situation is beautiful, and there was an appear- 
ance of industry and bustle which we had not witnessed since our departure 
from Amsterdam. A number of vessels were lying alongside the quay, 
and in every street were coopers, house-carpenters, and masons, working 
at their several trades; the first preparing their large pipes for the ap- 
proaching vintage, and the others on new houses building, and old ones 
repairing. Extefsive floats of timber were lying along the quay and the 
shore, and about a dozen of those remarkably long and narrow vessels 
that navigate the Rhine were at anchor, having each a house on the deck, 
in which the owner or navigator with his whole family dwells.’—pp. 205 
—209. 


Returning by Aix-la-Chapelle, Liége, Namur, and the often-sung 
Waterloo, b nen and Bruges, our author and his party reached 
Ostend, a § as we have already said, London, within the month, 
which they had assigned for their excursion. We shall not notice 
the malignity or ignorance which he betrays on almost every matter 
connected with the Belgians and their religion. There is, however, 
one imputation so infamous, that we cannot, in the duty that we 
owe to truth, pass the slander in silence :—‘ Of what possible use,’ 
he asks, ‘ can any oath be that is taken with a mental reservation, 
and by those who have the means of freeing their consciences from 
any breach of it, by obtaining absolution? The Papists are likely 
enough to be as ready as the Roundheads were to think that 

« «Tis he who makes the oath, that breaks it, 
Not he who, for convenience, takes it.”” 


If the absolving power which is here spoken of, in truth, existed in 
the church, we should wish to know by what chance it happened 
that the Catholic peers and gentry in this country were prevented 
for many years from sitting in Parliament, as there was no other 
barrier whatever in their way except a phrase in a single oath? If 
they could have freed their consciences from the breach of that 
obligation in the manner in which this slanderer says they might 
have done, why had they not done it? The fact of their exclusion 
from Parliament until an oath which they could not conscientiously 
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take was repealed, is so notorious, that this author must have well 
known it; and yet he deliberately endeavours to propagate his 
calumny. We have often observed that those who impute unworthy 
motives and base principles to others, are generally persons who 
are in the habit of acting upon such motives and principles them- 
selves; we hope that to this rule the author forms an exception, 
and that he has fallen into the error of which we complain, rather 
from ignorance, or want of thought, or stupid prejudice, than from 
any real want of just and honourable feeling. 





Art. VI.—Journal of Voyages and Travels, by the Reverend Daniel 
Tyerman and George Bennet, Esq. Deputed from the London Mis- 
sionary Society to visit their various stations in the South Islands, 
China, India, §c. Between the years 1821 and 1829. Compiled 
from the original documents. By James Montgomery. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with numerous plates. London: Westley & Davis. 1831. 


In the year 1820, the Directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, now established upwards of thirty-five years, came to the 
resolution of sending a deputation to some of the more distant sta- 
tions, which had been occupied by their agents. We are not aware 
that any immediate reasons existed to call for this unusual pro- 
ceeding: but the members of the pious embassy were enjoined to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the state of their 
foreign missions, and to propose, in case it was necessary, any ad- 
dition or modification that might, in their opinion, contribute to 
the efficacy of that great plan of charity which the Society was 
specially created to execute. They were authorized to entertain 
every question connected with the diffusion of the Gospel in these 
remote countries, and they were instructed particularly to ascertain 
if, with the religion of civilization, they could not also introduce 
its arts and some of its refinements. The commission was first 
limited to the South Sea Islands, but it was subsequently ex- 
tended ; and the deputation proceeded on its mission ‘ of good 
will and friendly enquiry” to the numerous establishments, insular 
as well as continental, where the Society had established a footing 
in the Eastern quarter of the world. 

The deputation consisted of only two persons, the Rev. Daniel 
Tyerman, and George Bennet, ha of Sheffield, and no doubt 
they possessed all the qualifications which an important and deli- 
cate duty required. In the spring of 1821 these gentlemen pro- 
ceeded on their voyage ; and after having nearly circumnavigated 
the globe, visiting the numberless stations that were in connexion 
with the society, a part only of the deputation returned to — 
in the sammer of 1829. The Rev. Mr. Tyerman died at Mada- 
gascar, leaving his colleague to complete that important mission, 
in which he had taken so zealous a part. Both the deputies ap-. 
pear to have made daily registers of the occurrences which they 
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witnessed. These memoranda were written almost always on the 
spur of the moment: they were desultory, and not at all times 
particularly pertinent or worthy of preservation ; they were besides 
voluminous ; repetitions were found in them, and the authors them- 
selves, we are justified in supposing, would have treated them as a 
series of casual observations, the essence of which might be com- 
prised in an infinitely smaller compass than that which, in their 
original state, they occupied. The various documents were ulti- 
mately placed in the hands of Mr. James Montgomery, to whose 
labour and judgment we owe the present compilation. 

These a claim our attention under two very distinct points 
of view. As a fair and authentic report of missionary labours, the 
work presents information of an important and instructive character, 
whilst it possesses all the interest and value that belongs to a book 
of adventurous travels, in which the habits and manners of some 
of the most singular communities on earth are faithfully described. 
We deem it to be convenient to keep these two subjects perfectly 
distinct before the reader, and after having examined the evidence 
which is furnished by the deputation respecting the state of the 
missions at the different stations which they visited, we shall pro- 
ceed to the very curious and entertaining notices on character, cus- 
toms, natural history, and other subjects of rare 4 4 mig interest, 
with which, happily, the work is copiously provided. 

The deputation sailed on the 5th of May from Gravesend, and 
the vessel took the usual route for the south-western voyage. At 
the very outset we are struck with one of those passages which but 
too often obtrude themselves into the writings of pious men, and 
which, though they may remind us of the devotion of the writer, 
are calculated, we confess, but little to raise our opinion of his 
judgment. We allude to an anecdote related by Mr. Tyerman, in 
which he affects to consider that he was the object on one occasion 
of a special Providence. That the general superintendence of the 
Creator over the work of his hands is never for an instant sus- 
pended, is obviously a necessary part of the belief of every rational 
man. But nothing, in our opinion, is more dangerous than the 
presumption, which would lead any person to the conviction that 
an extraordinary interference of Providence was exercised in order 


to secure his special safety. The following is the passage we 
allude to :— 


* Mr. Tyerman preached in the morning from Psalm cxxi. 4: “ Behold, 
he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” At the close of 
his discourse he mentioned the following circumstance :—*‘ Yesterday was 
the anniversary of a great and very remarkable deliverance which I expe- 
rienced, in the year 1793. Atthat time I was intimate with several young 
men, as gay and trifling as myself: and we frequently spent our Sabbaths 
in pleasure on the Thames. Early in the week, on the occasion referred to, 
I and four others had planned a Sunday party down the river; to make 
the most of it, we agreed to embark on Saturday afternoon, and proceed 
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to Gravesend. On Friday night, when I lay down to rest, a transient mis- 
giving, whether it was right so to profane the Sabbath of the Lord, gave 
ine a little uneasiness ; but I overcame the monitory feeling, and fell asleep. 
On Saturday morning, when I awoke, the thought again came upon me, 
but again I resisted, and resolved to meet my companions in the afternoon. 
I was about to rise, but while I mused I fell asleep again, and dreamed I 
thought myself in a certain B aap whither divine Providence often led me 
at that season of my life. Here a gentleman called me to him, saying, that . 
he had a letter for me, which I went to receive from his hand. When [ 
reached him, he had opened the enclosure, and appeared to be reading the 
contents. I imagined then that I looked over his shoulder, and perceived 
that the letter was closely written, but a pen had been drawn through every 
line, and had obliterated all the words. Wondering what this could mean, 
I was going to take hold of the letter, when a large black seal presented 
itself to my sight, and so startled me, that forthwith I awoke, with this sen- 
tence upon my mind, ‘ You shall not go!’ Though I had never been in 
any way superstitious regarding dreams, this so affected me, and the words 
‘ You shall not go!’ seemed so perpetually sounding in my ears, and 
haunting my imagination, that I determined to be obedient and not go; 
persuaded that some evil would befal me if I did. I spent that day and 
the two following in great anguish and anxiety, expecting hourly to hear 
something that would explain this singular presentiment. No tidings, how- 
ever arrived till Tuesday morning, when I read in a newspaper the follow- 
ing paragraph :—‘ Last Sunday, in the afternoon, as a boat, with four 
young gentlemen, a waterman, and a boy, belonging to Mr. , of 
Wapping, was coming up the river, in Bugsby’s hole, a little below Black- 
wall, a gust of wind upset the boat, and all on board perished.’ That was 
the identical boat on which I was to have embarked. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes; I read the paragraph again and again. There it was, and there 
| remained, speaking the same words. I cannot express the horror and 
consternation of my mind. I was constrained to exclaim, ‘ This is the 
finger of God! Who am I, that God should in so wonderful a manner, 
interpose for my deliverance ?—What a warning against Sabbath breaking! 
What a call to devote myself to the Lord and his service!’ A warning 
which I took, and a call which I humbly hope I was thenceforward enabled 
to obey : ‘For God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not, 
when deep sleep falleth upon man, in slumberings upon his bed ; then he 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, that He may with- 
draw man from his purpose, and hide pride from man. He keepeth back 


his soul from the pit, and his life from perishing.’” Job xxxiii. 14, 18.’— 
vol. i. 27—29, 


After a long, and—it would seem in the opinion of such fresh 
water mariners as the members of the deputation—perilous voyage, 
the vessel anchored before Tahiti (sometimes called Otaheite,) the 
station where they were to commence their important labours. 
The Society Islands, of which Tahiti is the principal, has been for 
a long time considered as one of the most interesting subjects of 
discussion, connected with the history of missions. Captain 
Kotzebue, whose voyage round the world we some time since 
reviewed, and who visited this island in the course of bis voyage, 
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has been pleased to comment with great freedom, on the effect of 
missionary influence in Tahiti in particular. He charges the 
missionaries with having deluded the authorities, as well as the 
simple people of these savage islands ; of having by various arts 
held them in complete subjection, and of having established the 
religion of peace and charity amongst those barbarous islanders, 
by sanguinary and destructive wars. He tells them further, that 
the religion which they have thus unwarrantably forced on these 
people, is essentially different from the religion which genuine 
Christianity recognises, for it is inconsistent with the true spirit of 
the latter, to impose such a code of severe restriction on their 
conduct and habits, as the unfortunate islanders are now compelled 
to endure. We must, however, combine in our consideration of 
such statements as these, the recollection that both politically and 
religiously, Captain Kotzebue was opposed to the missionaries 
and .their principles; we must remember that the captain enter- 
tained a natural jealousy against us for the influence which we 
enjoyed in Polynesia, and that as an orthodox member of the 
Greek Church, he was conscientiously impelled to entertain a 
cordial hatred of the Protestant worship. 

Without however entering any further into the motives which 
actuated Captain Kotzebue on this occasion, we may be allowed 
to enquire if there were any foundation for his charges. A pre- 
judiced accuser may not always be a false one, and this exami- 
nation leads us directly to the scene where the deputation first 
opened their commission. It appears from former records, that 
an attempt had been made in I797, by Protestant missionaries, 
to convert the inhabitants of Tahiti and some of the islands in its 
neighbourhood, to the Christian faith. No success however 
attended these efforts until the year 1814, when Christianity was 
introduced upon a firm basis, and it has been ever since, accordin 
to the deputation, making a rapid progress. It is not to be denied 
that much of this success was owing to the strenuous exertions 
of King Pomare, who professed the Christian faith. It is also true 
that in 1815, a dreadful battle had been fought, which had ter- 
minated in the complete subjugation of the idolatrous army, by 
the Christian warriors of Tahiti. According to the report of the 
deputation, the islands of Tahiti, Eimeo, Huahine, Raiatea, Taha, 
Borabora, Maupiti, Tetaroa, Maiaoiti, Tubuai, Raivavai, and 
Rurutu, have al! embraced the religion of the missionaries, and 
they have no doubt that several of the other islands only wait the 
announcement of the glad tidings in order to reject their idolatrous 
worship. The deputation describe, as being perfectly edifying to 
them, the manner in which the natives go through their religious 
duties. They never lift their heads for a moment during prayers, 
but kneel in the devoutest manner, and those that can read, 
always produce their testaments, and turn to the proper chapter 
when the minister begins to read. But the deputation seems to 
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have been particularly pleased with the islanders, for the strict 
observance of the sabbath. They rejoice in a knowledge that “not 
a fire is lighted, neither flesh nor fish is baked, not a tree is 
climbed, nor a canoe seen in the water, nor a journey by land 
performed on God’s holy day ; religion, religion alone is the busi- 
ness and delight of these simple minded people on the sabbuth.””* 

This description applies to the islands in general in which the 
Christian faith has been received. Perhaps we could not better 
represent the flourishing state of the mission, than by quoting a 
few passages descriptive of the conduct and feelings of King 
Pomare, who, from his zeal in the cause, his intelligence and rank, 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the success of the missions in 
the Society Islands. 

We have mentioned that the interference of this king greatly 
contributed to the establishment of Christianity in these islands. 
He learned to read and write in 1802, by the aid of the mis- 
sionaries, and with unwearied diligence and perseverance. He 
never omitted an opportunity of promoting the conversion of his 
subjects, and though the deputation say but little of his warlike 
operations, it is quite certain that he led an army to battle, to 
serve, as he thought, the cause of Christianity. Whilst the depu- 
tation were at Tahiti, they had several interviews with Pomare and 
the royal family; they speak of his extraordinary zeal for the 
propagation of the Gospel ; they notice with gratitude and admi- 


ration his liberal presents to the Missionary Society, of cocoa-nut 
oil, and other articles of native produce, and he received with 
delight the offer which was specially made to him Y the depu- 


tation, of taking the missions under his protection. oreover itis 
carefully noted by the deputation, that Pomare spent his evenings, 
in listening to * the words of eternal life,”—portions of the Scrip- 
tures, which he himself has essentially aided to translate into his 
own tongue, being read to him by the chiefs and other persons in 
attendance; and he has had sometimes around him more than twenty 
of these assistants, who took the versesin turn. The king was like- 
wise wont to engage in extemporary prayer in his own family, and 
occasionally called upon one of his attendants to officiate; at all 
events, prayer was offered up twice a day beneath his roof, and no 
business whatever was permitted to prevent the regular discharge 
of this duty. Such was Pomare, the moral Pomare, as he ap- 
peared to the charitable view of the missionaries. The reader 
will be perhaps curious to know something of his person and cha- 
racter. We give the account of the first interview which the 
deputation had the honour of holding with him. 

‘As we approached the palace, if we may call it, the royal guards 
formed a long line on one side of the road, with their firelocks shouldered ; 





* «They stay the greater part of the Sunday in their houses, laying on 
their bellies reading the Bible, and howling aloud,”—Korzesve. 
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some of these were dressed in English costume, and others in native cloth, 
without any regard to uniformity. This train of soldiers reached to the 
bamboo fence surrounding the dwelling ; when, by aid of stepping stones 
on each side, we had surmounted this stockade, we were desired by an 
officer, in a scarlet coat, to halt; immediately he gave a signal, anda 
volley of musketry was fired; this we understand is the highest token of 
respect which the King ever confers upon his visitors. 

* After waiting a few moments in this court, we were admitted into the 
house and introduced by Mr. Nott to Pomare. The King, after the first 
recognition of his visitors, pointed to some low stools, on his right hand, 
signifying that we should sit down upon them. He himself was seated 
on the ground immediately before the door, a large mat being spread over 
the long dry grass that covered the floor, and a calico sheet laid upon that 
part of the mat which the King occupied. Several pillows were placed 
behind him against one of the pillars that supported the roof, and on 
these he leaned during the audience. He was handsomely arrayed in his 
best robes. He wore, on the upper part of his body, a white calico shirt, 
over which was thrown a beautiful tibuta, of native cloth, brilliantly 
coloured and ornamented; the ground being yellow, and various figures 
stained upon it in the Tahitian style. His lower limbs, as he reclined, 
were enveloped with the white sheeting, on which he was placed, gathered 
loosely about him. On a stool, at his left hand, sat the Queen, Taaroa 
Vahine, a young woman, about twenty-five years of age, with her son, a fine 
boy, not yet a year and a half old, and her sister, Taaraomaiturai, at her 
side. The Queen is a short good-looking person, and comparatively of a 
fair complexion. She and her sister were well dressed in the English 
fashion, with gowns, bonnets, and, what is very rare, shoes and stockings. 
The little prince had nothing on but a thin muslin vest, that reached below 
his knees. He is not yet weaned; the Queen, his mother, suckles him, 
and she performed that maternal duty several times in our presence. The 
boy’s name is Teariitaria. Near this group sat the princess Aimata, a 
healthy girl, about ten years of age, by Pomare’s former spouse. Her 
skin is of a darker tincture than her half-brother’s. She was neatly clad 
in a blue-flowered frock, and wore a straw bonnet. Next to her were 
seated three ladies of honour, dressed in English cottons; two of these 
were very corpulent. ‘To the Queen, her son, the princess, her sister, and 
these three female attendants, we were formally introduced, and bad the 
honour to shake hands with each. (Qn one side of the door, nearly in 
front of the King, sat Tati, his prime minister; and further off, ranged 
through the interior of the apartment, stood a great number of chiefs and 
servants of the household. Many other persons on the outside were pet- 
mitted to look in upon the scene, through the interstices of the enclosure 
or walls, which were nothing more than purau-staves fixed in the ground 
in the usual manner. In a corner of the building stood the King’s bed, 
screened by a curtain of native cloth, which formed a small recess, with 
space sufficient for a bedstead. The house was about sixty feet long by 
forty wide, without division of rooms; and besides the bed already men- 
tioned, contained no furniture, except a few areoi stools, several mats, 
and some small articles of domestic convenience. 

‘ When we were duly seated, we first inquired after his Majesty's health ; 
to which he replied that it was the same as it had been for some time, and 
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he was still suffering pain. We then announced the pu of our visit 
to his dominions, and delivered to him the most respectful remembrance 
and regards of the Society which we represented, assuring him of the gra- 
titude and esteem in which his protection and encouragement of the Mis- 
sionaries were held by the directors and officers. We then D prey the 
letters which we had brought for him from the Society, and stated that 
the presents, according to his own desire, were left at Tahiti. He returned 
a very gracious answer, expressing his pleasure at beholding us on his 
islands, as a deputation from the vary in England. We next thanked 
the King for his kindness towards our brethren, who were stationed here 
as preachers of the gospel, and cordially congratulated him on the glorious 
and peaceful triumphs of that blessed gospel over the ancient cruel and 
abominable idolatries that prevailed before Missionaries visited these shores ; 
triumphs in which, we were confident, he himself must heartily rejoice, 
since, under God, he had been eminently instrumental in promoting them. 

‘ Pomare now enquired concerning the operations of the Society in other 
regions of the earth, and seemed highly gratified with the glad tidings 
which we were enabled to bring him, respecting the progress of the gospel 
in Africa and the East and West Indies, and elsewhere.’ 

* * * * * 


‘Pomare, so far as we could judge, for we only saw him sitting, has more 
of personal dignity than could be expected from one who had been so 
lately a rude and fierce barbarian. In stature, we are told, he reaches six 
feet two inches, with limbs and frame athletic in proportion. His counte- 
nance is far superior in comeliness, as well as in expression, to the engraved 
portrait which has been published in England, though that presents a 
general likeness, The visage is long, the features bold, the lips thick, and 
the nose broadset, according to the prevailing traits of the Tahitians; but 
his complexion is swarthier than ordinary among his countrymen. He 
wears his beard rather long on the upper lip, reserving also a small tuft 
between the lower lip and the chin. His hair is worn short round the 
front and sides of the head, with one long lock behind, which was rolled 
up and fastened at the crown; his hands are considerably tattooed, par- 
ticularly round the joints of the fingers. His manner appeared courteous 
and affable, though grave, and he was occasionally languid from ill health ; 
but, as we are informed, he is never loquacious. Every one speaks of 
him as a man of talents, judgment, and foresight, as well as possessed of 
far more general knowledge than could be expected, considering the few 
and imperfect means he has enjoyed of gaining instruction. His subjects 
look up to him as an oracle, and behave in his presence with profound 
veneration.’—vol. i. pp. 98—103. 


Precisely the same report of Pomare’s character and virtues is 
promulgated by Mr. Ellis, author of that able and valuable book, 
Polynesian Researches, who had been at the period of the visit by 
the deputation, a resident missionary in the Society Islands. Now 
what will the world think if, beneath all this plausible exterior, the 
ingenious barbarian carried a heart that was rotten with sensuality ? 
He was the most notorious drunkard in the whole of the islands— 
he literally lost his life by drinking; for the apoplexy that caused 
his death was the disease of drunkards. He was worse, he lived 
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in habitual incest ; for when the daughter of a oe king 
was sent to Pomare to be married, a sister accompanied her, to 
whom the royal convert in an instant surrendered his whole affec- 
tions. He married, however, the woman to whom he was be- 
trothed ; but he kept her sister in the very same residence as his 
mistress to the day of his death.* Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet, 
who paid such extraordinary court to the three savages, must have 
been well acquainted with the relation in which they stood ; but 
not a syllable transpires in these volumes which would lead us even 
to suspect the existence of such a gross system of hypocrisy as 
Pomare maintained. Two or three times, indeed, the deputation, 
by inuendo, suggest that their royal friend did not square his 
actions to his professions. They admitted that he was, by nature, 
inordinately fond of intoxicating liquors, and that he most heroically 
abstained from them when the ships did not bring any. Alas! 
exclaimed the deputies, it is a sad spectacle to see so promising a 
young neophyte addicted to such a vice, although he ‘ often la- 
ments,’ they write, ‘ his own infirmity with vain remorse, and 
impotent resolution to shun the snare in future, but when the temp- 
tation again presents itself, againhe falls.’ But the good Chris- 
tian always sees something to console him even in the most lament- 
able depravity; and the deputies declare that they have good reason 
to believe ‘ that the sad spectacle of their monarch, thus led cap- 
tive by an enemy the most insidious, has made both young and old 
among his subjects more watchful against sensual indulgences, and 
more constant in prayer to be delivered from evil!’ Very well; 
we shall see by-and-bye what truth there is in this allegation. In 
the mean time we cannot help directing attention, to the sensible 
observations which Captain Beechey applies to the situation of 
Mr. Ellis, as the eulogist of Pomare. They will furnish a key by 
which the most ordinary mind will be able to reconcile many of the 
inconsistencies which appear in the various evidence that relates to 
missionary proceedings. The captain states that Mr. Ellis, with 
a commendable feeling of charity, had glossed over the failings and 
dwelt on the better qualities of Pomare—that he pursued the same 
course throughout his book, giving the reader a higher idea of the 
civilization and moral condition of the inhabitants of Tahiti than 
was just, according to his (Captain Beechey’s) observation. 


‘¢ There seems,” continues the latter, “‘ to be no doubt, that he has 
drawn the picture generally, as it was presented to him: but he has ua- 
consciously fallen into an error almost inseparable from a person of his 
profession, who, when mixing with society, finds it under that restraint, 
which respect for his sacred office, and veneration for his character, create. 
As, in our intercourse with these people, they acted more from the impulse 
of their natural feelings, and expressed their opinions with greater freedom, 





* This fact is unequivocally affirmed by Captain Beechey. 
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we were more likely to obtain a correct knowledge of their real disposition 
and habits.” —Beechey’s Voyage, p. 197. 


This is exactly what we repeat of the deputies—the decorum 
that was due to their presence restrained the ordinary conduct of 
the Tahitians, and thus the missionaries really mistook for a case 
of permanent morality, a mere momentary suspension of profli- 
gate conduct. As to the theory so fondly broached by the good- 
natured deputies, that the spectacle which Pomare presented in his 
hours of intoxication, would, like the Spartan helot, move the spec- 
tators to a horror of the vice by which he was so degraded, we fear 
that they reckoned without a due consideration of all the circum- 
stances that deserved their attention. For, let it be remembered 
that Pomare died just after the deputies had seen him—that a re- 
gency had been appointed, consisting of the queen and her inces- 
tuous sister, and that regency still subsisted when Captain Beechey 
arrived at Tahiti, full five years afterwards. The royal ladies of 
course interchanged civilities with the strangers—and we learn 
from the captain’s account, that their attachment to rum, when he 
entertained them, was, for “gyn of the gentle sex, somewhat too 
cordial and importunate. In truth the two dames, by way of a 
parting salute, one evening while on board, finished half a bottle 
of neat rum between them, and the effect on the queen was such 
as very considerably to postpone the complete restoration of her 
judgment during the next day. If Captain Beechey is to be believed 
(and we presume that no one will think fit to question the honour 
of so distinguished an officer), the drunken revels of Pomare pro- 
duced very little of that salutary horror which the duputies ex- 
pected upon those persons who must have witnessed most of the 
disgraceful consequences of intoxication in the person of Pomare. 

But, alas! we are not at liberty to stop here. Captain Beechey 
was entertained by the royal party in his turn. He states that he 
was treated, at the residence of the regent, with dancing, piping, 
and every sort of amusement, which the missionaries had supposed 
that they completely abolished from the land ; but as the influence 
of the latter was at the time in its “high and palmy state,” and as 
the regent charged herself with acting as the religious fugleman to 
the rest of the savages, so did it become necessary that she should 
carry on her orgies in secret. In fact, the music was ordered to 
be oe on the most delicate scale possible; and it is curious to 
find, that the royal family made every provision that was in their 


power to keep the heretical sounds of the party from the ears of a 
fierce policeman, who, armed and ferocious, walked in front of the 
“‘ palace,” and was ready at any instant to execute the missiona- 
ries’ general warrant against every man who dared to have a smile 
upon his countenance. Captain Beechey must take the responsi- 


bility of putting the climax to this system of hypocrisy. We quote 
his own words. 
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«« Whilst these amusements engaged the attention of our party, scenes of 
a very different nature were passing in the same apartment, which must 
have convinced the greatest sceptic of the thoroughly immoral condition of 
the people : and if he reflected that he was in the royal residence, and in 
the presence of the individual at the head of both church and state, he 
would have either concluded that their intercourse with the Europeans had 
tended to debase rather than to exalt their condition, or that they were 
wilfully violating and deriding laws which they considered ridiculously 
severe.”’— Beechey’s Voyage, p. 210. 


Let it not be forgotten that this picture applies to a period full 
five years subsequent to that at which the deputies were induced 
to entertain such favourable expectations of the Tahitians, and 
when, for the purpose of perfecting the conversion of that people, 
they added extraordinary means to those of a very efficient kind 
already existing. 

It must not be understood that the people were more firm in 
their loyalty to the Christian faith. They blundered with its lights 
in a way, that makes the heart of every feeling man bleed for his 
nature. What did a party of converted islanders do, about the 
time of Captain Beechey’s sojourn at Tahiti? hey, with the most 
consummate treachery, seized upon the British ship the Dragon, 
plundered it, arrested the crew, bound the captain hand and foot, 
went back in a body to the Christian church, devoutly returned 
thanks there to God for their victory! and brought the ship’s bell 
to ring in the church, supposing that its sound would Et their 
prayers more acceptable. Nay, a council of war was forthwith 
held, whether or not they should eat the captain’s body! and 
Mr. Beechey states, that in all probability a horrible cannibalism 
would have been perpetrated on our countryman but for the inter- 
ference of one of their chiefs, ‘‘ for the Zeokeans are still reputed 
to be cannibals, notwithstanding they have embraced the Christian 
religion.” —( Ibid, p. 207.) 

So much for Tahiti, of which we have still a great deal to say, 
though other stations now imperiously demand our attention. The 
language which Captain Beechey employs, after a calm and con- 
scientious investigation of the state of Tahiti, ought to be written 
on the walls of every missionary committee in the empire. 


“In general those who were missi-narees or converted, had a proper 
respect for the book (the Bible), but associating with it the suppression 
of their amusements, their dances, singing and music, they read it with 
much less good will than if a system had been introduced which would 
have tempered religion with cheerfulness, and have instilled happiness into 
society.” 

He adds the expression of his conviction, that had the penal code 
of Pomare been limited, had the amusements of the people been 
restricted instead of being suppressed, had they been taught only 
such parts of the Christian religion as were intelligible to their 
weak understandings, and would have been most conducive to 
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their moral improvement and domestic comfort, then the objects 
of the missionaries would have been nearer attainment than 
they are. , 
The same authority to which we have so often referred, gives but 
a dismal picture of the effects of missionary influence in the Sand- 
wich Isles. Bold, precipitate, and unthinking, the missionaries 
lost all sense of the policy of being prudent; they seemed to have 
never known any thing of that extreme tenderness which is due 
to the human mind, whilst it may be said almost to be in its 
fetal state in the human forms that vegetate on the coral grottos 
of the farthest seas. They literally sought to inflict upon the 
simple Sandwicher—the climbing and roaming species of man—as 
a sentence, that way of life which Parnell made his hermit endare, 


‘« Prayer all their business—all their pleasure praise.” 


They forced on the contemptible being who was called the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, the ten commandments, as the only statute 
book by which he must abide, and by extremes of the most revolt- 
ing character, they succeeded in producing a re-action against 
Christianity, such as they at least never will be able even to mitigate. 

The truth is, that no dependance is to be placed on the apparent 
adoption of religion in the savage islands. They present their 
bodies at an assembly where they expect to see something that will 
vary the lassitude of their indolent lives, but as to any sober con- 
viction being impressed on their minds, as to any thing like a 
process of reasoning taking place amongst them, it would be ridi- 
culous to expect it. The principles of the Christian religion are 
not altogether so closely allied to the nature of axioms, that mere 
untutored instinct will unhesitatingly receive them. The greatest 
nicety therefore is required in conveying religious instruction to 
such destitute beings: but as we read the report of missionary 
proceedings, it strikes us that the plan of oreren education 
adopted by missionaries is not calculated to diminish the difficulties 
of comprehending all its claims to our assent. Occasionally a 
triling anecdote will be carelessly related in one of those journals, 
which gives a clue to the state of the convert’s mind on the subject 
of religion. For example, a chief of Matavai, after he was bap- 
tized, addressed one of the missionaries in the following strange 
manner: ‘‘ What are you teaching us? And why do you not in- 
struct us in English, and other things besides religion?” On 
another occasion we are told that an ignorant old man, who had 
made no decided profession of religion, had been guilty of swear- 
ing in the presence of one of the converted, saying that he “‘ would 
kill and deliver him to be eaten by his God.” Mr. Tyerman relates 
that a man came to him one evening, who had for some time be- 
longed to the congregation, and put to him this question, “ I saw 
a great many fishes in the weir (a stone inclosure in a river), and 
being afraid that they would escape before morning, I put a few 
large stones at the entrance to prevent them from getting out— 
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have I done wickedly?” The dreadful act, it seems, was pore 
trated on a Sunday evening, when this unfortunate man should, 
according to Kotzebue, have been lying at home on his belly, howl. 
ing and reading the Bible. At some other place, the deputies 
were required to resolve the following knotty point, by which some 
speculative consumer of raw meat had his conscience blocked u 
fora season. ‘‘ Would it be right,” said he, ‘ to eat fish whic 
had been caught in a net made by men who broke the law?” This 
must suffice, and we think it ought to be adequate to satisfy every 
man that, whatever be the plan of teaching, the plan of receiving 
and digesting what is taught requires a slight temporary visitation 
from the pervading spirit of reform that is now abroad. 

The missionaries take the utmost credit to themselves for having, 
by the diffusion of the Christian faith, nearly altogether abolished 
some of the most abominable of the customs of the island savages. 
They appeal to the extinction of infanticide in the South Seas, of 
parricide, of polygamy, of all those barbarous and antisocial habits, 
which had been cherished amongst them from time immemorial, 
We are rejoiced to hear that a change so important has taken place: 
but we are very far from attributing it to any extensive influence, 
which mere religious feeling may have upon the islanders. All 
these atrocities are too well defined in their hideousness, not to 
revolt even a Tahitian, the moment that the smallest spark of intel- 
lectual light dawns upon his soul. The surprise and horror of even 
the few missionaries who visit them occasionally, at their unnatural 
practices, must have been expressed in a way to make a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the perpetrators. The moral effect of the 
most limited contact of civilized beings with savages, particularly 
if that effect be supported by the countenance of authority, would 
be quite sufficient to do away, in a short time, with, at least, the 
more outrageous excesses of which they were habitually guilty. 
The painful operation of tattooing, for instance, was given up with 
facility, for the poor creatures were but too happy in finding that 
so much suffering as it required, was not necessary to their well 
being. But where a vicious custom is not opposed to instinct—or 
rather when it is prompted by natural appetite, what is the case in 
the South Sea missions? “I do not believe that I exceed the 
bounds of truth,” observes Captain Beechey, “in saying that, if 
opportunity offered, there is no favour which might not be obtained 
from the females of Otaheite (Tahiti) for the trifling consideration 
of a Jew’s harp, a ring, or some other bauble.” 

We cannot accompany the deputies, we regret to say, to the 
various stations which they visited. Our commentary upon the 
case of Tahiti will be sufficient to exhibit, at least, the opinion 
which some cordial friends of the true principle of missionary 
diffusion, entertains on the system that is now in such extensive 
action. With respect to the East Indies, to which a great portion 
of these volumes is devoted, we have found neither a fact nor even 
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a suggestion that justifies us in diminishing our confidence in the 
universal feeling, that our missions to India have been, and will 
continue to be a dead failure. It is the merest waste of time to be 
transporting emissaries of the Gospel to a community of Hindoos, 
who have so many reasons rooted in their nature, to induce them 
to reject all innovations of the kind. We have given evidence of 
the most irresistible character on this head. We have recently 
stated Mr. Baber’s strong expression on the inutility and folly of 
missions to India, and it so happens that, in the hour at which we 
write, a new report from the East India Committee presents itself, 
“all dewy” from the printers, in which we find another eye-wit- 
ness giving his testimony to the cause of truth. 

Thomas Bracken, Esq., a partner in the house of Alexander and 
Company, of Calcutta, and residing in that city for fifteen years, 
after having been examined upon miscellaneous questions connected 
with commercial matters, is asked— 

“Ts the knowledge of the English language extending among 
the natives ?—In Calcutta it is very much, and there are day schools 
where the children learn it. 

“‘Is the Christian religion extending amongst them ?—J do not 
think that there is much extension of that. 

“‘ During your residence of fifteen years in India, do you know 
of a single instance of the real conversion of a native of India to 
the Christian religion ?—I cannot say that I know individually any 
person who has been converted, but I have heard a clergyman of 
the name of Hill* say that he has seen one or two villages in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, in which the inhabitants have shewn a 
disposition (!) to become converts to Christianity. I conceive that 
the higher class of natives of Calcutta are getting rid of Hin- 
dooism—but I do not know that they have adopted any other reli- 
gion.” Mr. Bracken had but just returned from India when he 
was examined, so that his may be regarded as the latest authentic 
intelligence on this important subject. 

It is very far from our intention at this moment to enter into our 
own view of the causes why the missionary enterprize, so gigantic 
in its preparation, and so well sustained in its resources, should have 
been attended with such little comparative benefit. But we cannot 
suppress our feelings as to one part ofjthe machinery, by which the 
society seeks to execute in detail its benevolent and admirable 
intentions. In reading the story of the persecutions which unhap- 
pily too uniformly attend the first efforts at spreading the Gospel, 
we have been often struck with a sense of the very important advan- 
tages which the single Catholic missionary enjoyed, as compared 
with the protestant married one. We leave out of the question alto- 
gether the abstract point of the celibacy of the clergy, and desire 
to have nothing to do with it. But when we speak of advantages, 





* Mr. Hill is a missionary. 
H 
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we mean to the missionary cause. The priest was an isolated 
being—he had no powerful sympathies tearing at his heart strings 
—his sufferings were concentrated in himself—he was a free agent, 
and he was not fettered by a recollection of the hazard that his 
conduct, whatever it might be, would bring any body else into 
trouble besides himself. It needs no great stretch of fancy to 
conceive how the various and critical requisitions of a missionary 
life may be much more eflicieatly answered by an agent, so per- 
fectly disentangled from secular affairs as a priest of the Catholic 
church, than by a person who, however beneficent his intentions, 
already stands responsible for the discharge of the duties of a 
husband and a father. Let us take the few facts illustrative of our 
views, which we have casually gleaned from the volume before us. 
Mr. Crook, a resident missionary in one of the Society Islands, has 
a family of nine children. Mr. Mundy, a missionary in Chinsurah, 
north of India, we are told, when visited by the deputation, was 
‘¢ still very low, on account of the loss of his late most excellent 
wife.” Mr. Ellis, the eminent missionary, who had laboured so 
diligently in the vineyard of the Society Islands, and who, as he 
was about to lay the sickle to the ripe harvest,—the fruit of his own 
skilful cultivation,—was compelled to leave his interesting charge 
and return to his native land. Why?—Mrs. Ellis’s state of health 
required that she should be brought back to England. The 
poignant grief, the general disturbance of body and mind—the 
consequent incapacity for performing any active duties, which 
supervene upon domestic losses in a missionary family, are painted 
by this gentleman with a truth, which only he who felt them could 
reach. 

“When death enters a family, and removes a wife and mother 
from the social and domestic circle, though every alleviation which 
society, friendship, and religion can impart are available, there isa 
chasm left, and a wound inflicted on the survivors which must be 
felt in order to be understood : when death repeatedly enters in this 
way a family connection, the distress is proportionably augmented : 


but it is impossible to form an adequate idea of the desolateness of 


the mission family (for such it might be called) at this time, and 
the cheerless solitude of those thus bereft of the partners of their 
days and the mothers of their children.” 

We cannot add to the effect which such evidence as this must 
produce on the policy that ought to govern the selection of mis- 
sionaries, and we have felt it right to point out, for solemn con- 
sideration, those sources of embarrassment which tend so much to 
cripple the energy of the ministerial office ; at the same time, we are 
not insensible to the advantages which the co-operation of women 
may produce, in the multifarious duties of the missionary life. 

Having now dismissed the important subject of missions from 
our minds, we eagerly recur to the unalloyed pleasure which we 
derived from the miscellaneous portions of these volumes. They 
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abound with notices of curious habits and manners—they contain 
remarkable traits of history and character, and descriptions of 
native ceremonies, amusements, and occupations, and copious ob- 
servations on natural history. So skilful and powerful a picture 
of barbarous life was never presented to the country before. The 
best feature in this account is, that the character of the writers at 
once dissipates all tendencies to incredulity, and whilst we are lost 
in wonder at the astonishing facts that meet our eyes, no misgiving 
as to the good faith of the testimony disturbs our contemplation. 
The route which the deputies were under the necessity of taking, 
and the facility of acquiring the best information at each place, from 
friends especially appointed to collect it—placed in the hands of the 
deputies a mass of information concerning many remote regions, of 
which we have hitherto only obtained very distant and confused 
glances. The style of these descriptions is in general elegant, but not 
ambitious, and the fervour with which many of them are penned, par- 
ticularly when the charms of tropical scenery are the subject, could 
only be properly manifested, as it is here, by one who possessed the 
true relish for the enchanting combinations of nature. The whole 
world, animate and inanimate, of the Polynesian Archipelago, has 
always arene to our eyes a fairy land, where nature would 
seem to have been trying, in seclusion, experimental scenes and 
contrivances, for the purpose of ascertaining how best, at some 
purer stage of his existence, she could accommodate on this earth, 
the most glorious of all her productions—man. There is sucha con- 
trast in that part of the world, between the performance and the 
agent; it is so strange that the coral structures of unfathomable 
depth, should be piled up by the masonry of scarcely visible ani- 
malcule, and that the ceaseless labour of those insects should 
trace an unbroken series through thousands of past years,—these 
and the like phenomena are enough almost to generate the notion, 
that we are of a different order and sphere from the beings that 
occupy those distant regions. But we must give a few specimens 
of the descriptions, to which we have attempted to do justice. 
We make our extracts without employing any particular principle 
of selection :-— 


‘On our walk to-day, we called at several houses of the natives, by all 
of whom we were cordially welcomed. In one we saw two women making 
cloth of the inner bark of certain trees. A strip of this, being carefully 
cleaned from the outer rind, is placed upon a piece of wood, called tutu, 
about four inches square, with two deep grooves on one side, and smooth 
on the other. This is beaten by women sitting on the ground, with an 
instrument of the wood called Je. This is about eighteen inches long, and 
two inches square, one end being rounded for a handle. The four sides of 
this instrument are cut lengitudinally into grooves, graduating in fine- 
ness; the coarser being applied first, and the finer successively, till the 
cloth is finished. This bark being glutinous, the pieces are united without 
difficulty, either sideways, or end to end, by strokes of the Je ; these strokes 
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also, reducing the thickness of the materials, both widen and lengthen the 
cloth, till the whole is completed, in measure and substance, as required, 
When thus prepared, the web is first bleached, and afterwards stained the 
colour intended. This is altogether women’s work. 

‘In another house we witnessed the manner of making that sort of mat- 
ting called pini, which is of coarse texture, woven of rushes by the fingers, 
The ends of the rushes where the joints occur are cut off with a muscle 
shell, as expertly as they might be with a pair of scissors. When the 
makers offer these mats for sale, they expect an equal length of white 
calico in exchange. They are used for flooring and bedding: the latter by 
the natives, the former by the missionaries. We found others of the indus- 
trious people employed in manufacturing the mats which they call paica, 
of cocoa-nut leaves, cut into necessary lengths and breadths, which are 
admirably plaited together, and form very strong protections to keep out 
the rain, when laid, as they generally are, at the doors of the dwellings. 

‘ The process of obtaining cocoa-nut oil next caught our attention. The 
kernel is first scraped into thin flakes, being ingeniously scooped out of the 
shell, by means of a semicircular piece of flat iron, sharpened and fixed on 
the angular part of a sloping stool, on which the person sits, and turns the 
nut, open at one end over this edge, till the contents are clearedout. The 
sliced kernels are then put into a trough, or an old canoe, where, in a few 
days, the oil drains from them, is carefully collected, put into bamboos, and 
corked up for use. This oil is called mori, and has entirely superseded 
the candle nut for lighting. To the missionaries, however, the natives are 
indebted for this valuable preparation. 

‘An opportunity was afforded us of observing the Tahitian method of 
baking. A broad shallow excavation, shaped like a tea-saucer, six inches 
in depth, and wide in proportion, was made in the ground, by means of 
a pointed stick. A fire was then kindled on it with dry wood, over which 
a number of stones the size of a man’s fist were piled, and left until they 
were highly heated. The wood ashes being then carefully separated, the 
glowing stones were spread over the bottom of this oven. A pig’s head and 
feet were placed on one side, upon the stones, and on the other two pieces 
of bread-fruit from which the rind had been scraped. The whole was then 
covered with purau-leaves to a good depth, upon which was heaped the 
earth that had been scooped out of the hole, to keep in the heat and steam. 
In less than an hour and a half the flesh and fruit were ready: and the 
earth and leaves being carefully removed, the food was brought out per- 
fectly clean and well cooked. The whole wascleverly managed by a little 
boy ten years of age. Large hogs are sometimes roasted whole in these 
earth ovens, having some of the hot stones put into the inside. Being thus 
prepared, the gravy is retained, and the meat is excellent. 

. * . * * * 

‘ One of our Tayos (or friends) has presented us with a hog, some cocoa- 
nuts, maias, and mountain plantains. When a present is thus made, it is 
usually placed on the outside of the house, and the chief, whose servants 
have brought it, himself enters, and invites his friend to come out and look 
at it. The latter of course complies, and orders his attendants to bring 
the articles within doors. No expressions of thanks are used on these 
occasions, and we cannot find out that the language contains any terms 
for such acknowledgments. We have learned, however, that those who 
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are favoured with such gifts from great men, are expected to make returns 
of something more valuable to the mercenary donors.'—vol. i. pp. 87-—90. 

An account of a legal process in one of the Society Islands will 
not be unacceptable to our readers. We should, in justice, observe, 
that the fair and open trials established in these islands, were 
entirely the work of the missionaries. 


‘ We have just witnessed a novel scene of the court of justice here. Hard 
by the chapel there stands a magnificent purau-tree, round about and 
under the expanded shade of which, long forms for seats were fixed, en- 
closing a square of about twenty-five feet across. No pains have been taken 
to clear the ground, which happens to be strewn with loose stones. The 
judges took their places on the benches. Most of these were secondary 
chiefs, the superior ones being with Pomare at Tahiti. ‘They were hand- 
somely robed in purau mats and cloth tibutas, with straw hats, and made 
a most respectable appearance. There were nearly thirty of these; among 
whom, one called 7apuni, having been previously appointed chairman of 
the tribunal, was distinguished above the rest by a bunch of black feathers, 
gracefully surmounted with red, in his hat. Hundreds of people seated 
themselves on the outside of the square. Two young men were then 
introduced, who sat down quietly at the foot of the tree. These were the 
culprits: they were charged with having stolen some bread-fruit. Silence 
and earnest attention prevailed. TTupani now rose and called upon the 
accused to stand up, which they immediately did; he then stated the 
offence for which they were arraigned, and as their guilt was clear, having 
been detected in the fact, he told them that they had committed rebellion, by 
breaking the law, outraging the authority of the king, aud disgracing the 
character of their country. One of the young men hereupon frankly con- 
fessed that he had perpetrated the theft, and persuaded his comrade to 
share with him the crime and the plunder. Witnesses are seldom called 
in such cases, offenders generally acknowledging their misdeeds, and 
casting themselves on the justice of the court to deal with them accordingly. 
This isa remarkable circumstance, and we are assured that it is so common 
as to constitute a trait of national character. A brief conversation followed 
among the judges, respecting the utua, or punishment, to be inflicted on 
the youths, as they were thus faahapa, or found guilty. The sentence 
was then delivered by the president; this was, that they should each build 
four fathoms of a wall, now erecting about a plot of taro ground belonging 
to the king. In such cases, the condemned are allowed their own reason- 
able time to execute the task required, and it generally happens that their 
friends, by permission, lend them assistance. We have have seen an 
aged father helping his son to perform hard labour of this kind, which 
must, nevertheless, be finished to the satisfaction of an authorized inspector. 
It is remarkable in the administration of justice here, that when the 
sentence is pronounced, the criminal is gravely asked whether he himself 
agrees to it, and he generally replies in the affirmative. There is some- 
thing very primitive and patriarchal in this simple yet solemn form of con- 
ducting trials. 

‘A second cause now came on. The plaintiff had engaged certain 
persons to plant a quantity of land with tobacco, at a stipulated price. 
While these were at work, two fellows not employed by the plaintiff 
volunteered their assistance to the hired labourers; when the tobacco 
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was ripe, these two came and took away a quantity of the crop as a com. 
pensation for their officious services. The action was there ore brought 
against them, to recover the tobacco or damages to the value of it. W 
the case had been stated, much discussion arose: but as it could not be 
found that the law had made express provision for such an anomalous 
offence, the consideration of the subject was deferred till another time,’— 
vol. i. pp. 179—181. 


The description of a public dinner given in the islands to the 
deputation, is curious, as exhibiting some of the customs of the 
natives. 


‘Feb. 14. We were, this day, invited to a public dinner, given by the 
principal chiefs of the island to the members of the Christian church here 
(as a token and pledge of union among all true believers), whatever were 
their rank or circumstances in civil society. It was truly a love-feast, to 
welcome the newly-baptized among the flock of Christ. The candi- 
dates for baptism also were invited to be partakers of the general joy. It 
was held in a spacious house, a hundred and sixty feet long by forty wide, 
belonging to a distinguished chief, named Tiramano. This banquetting- 
room was quite a native structure, in the old style—a long roof, resting 
upon two ranges of pillars, twenty-four on each side, and a row of nine 
loftier ones down the middle, to support the ridge-pole. At the upper end 
a table, covered with a white cloth, and furnished with knives and forks, 
also two convenient suttees, with benches and stools, were placed for the 
accommodation of the royal family, the Missionaries, and ourselves. The 
whole of the floor beside was occupied by the natives, sitting cross-legged, 
in companies, with the food before them, spread upon purau-leaves for 
plates. The enclosure in front of the house was occupied in a similar way, 
by a portion of the numerous guests. The sight was exceedingly im- 
pressive and delightful, for they were clean in their persons and apparel, 
pleasure beamed in every countenance, and all were one heart and one 
mind, to be happy and to make happy, so far as they could. The enter- 
tainment, consisting of the usual provisions, was well laid out; it was 
abundant, and all things were done decently and in order, though more 
than a thousand persons shared in it. Many of the mothers had their 
young children with them; yet not a cry washeard. Te mau poti iti (the 
little milk-drinkers, as infants are prettily called here,) behaved as well as 
their parents, and by their presence added interest and beauty to the scene. 
In addition to the native luxuries of baked hogs and fruits of every kind 
that were in season, boiled pork, boiled fowls, fruit pies, and puddings of 
various kinds, were served up, course after course, at our table, There 
was such plenty for all the guests that, after heartily enjoying the good 
cheer, enough remained for the guests to take home with them, and renew 
the feast another day, in their family circles. The residue of our own 
messes (which were as large as Benjamin’s when Joseph entertained his 
brethren) our servants took care of, as their customary perquisite. It is 
hardly necessary to say that, in such an assembly, when all the dishes had 
been placed, before any were touched, the blessing of God was asked upon 
the bounty of his Providence. After the meal, several of the chiefs, the 
Missionaries, and ourselves, successively addressed the company on sucli 
topics as the occasion suggested. In conclusion, a hymn of praise was 
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sung, and one of the chiefs returned thanks for this day's mercies, and 
offered up earnest supplication that goodness and mercy might follow his 
country-people and their teachers, a// the days of their lives. The people 
afterwards quietly dispersed, and in their peaceful dwellings presented their 
evening sacrifices at the family altar.'—vol. i. pp. 346—348. 


To the book itself we must refer for the remainder of the very 
curious information which the deputies collected, on the civil state 
of the islanders of the South Seas. In their journey through India 
and to China, the same minute and persevering observation, the 
same copiousness of interesting facts, and the same apparent 
fidelity are manifested, that we noticed to have been shown in the 
account of the islanders. Some of the scenes of Hindoo super- 
stition would be perfectly incredible, if we had not one or other of 
the deputies to authenticate the statement. A Chinese festival was 
celebrated during their stay at Samarang, and they accordingly 
attended it. 


‘Aug. 28. A singular Chinese festival was celebrated in the court of the 
great temple, where nearly two thousand persons were assembled, not onl 
to witness the pageants and the ceremonies, but to share the spoil which 
was divided among the spectators at the close. A temporary shed had 
been raised on a platform, five feet above the ground, in front of the temple. 
Here sat the chief priest, cross-legged, upon a chair, with a table before 
him, apparently reading most devoutly from an opened volume upon it. 
Four inferior priests, on either hand of him, were occupied in the same 
manner, Others were playing upon small musical instruments; while a 
crowd of careless fellows, having nothing to do as far as we could discern, 
stood by them within the sacred erection. Two large flambeaux, and some 
sticks of incense, were burning on the table before the high-priest. On a 
smaller stage, about ten yards opposite to these, in the middle of the court, 
a slaughtered hog, shaved and gutted, was fixed upright upon a tressel, 
and by ita goat. Five yards beyond this, another platform, eight feet 
high, by twelve long and eight broad, had been constructed, on which 
were piled columns of cakes, pyramids of sweetmeats, and mounds of other 
dainties, four or five feet high. Among these, and in different parts of the 
court-yard, were placed flags of gaudy colours and gay devices, some of 
silk, others of paper; in the midst of which, overlooking all, stood the 
representation of a lion, painted green. Baskets of rice were also inter- 
spersed, in large abundance, with the more juxurious fare. When the 
chief priest had finished his pretended devotions, he rose up, and gave a 
signal, which was well understood by the multitude, for, in an instant, on 
all hands, a rush was made, and pig, goat, cakes, sweetmeats, baskets of 
rice, and all kinds of dainties, were swept away. In the scramble, every 
one seized what he could, and carried it off. The flags, figures, &c., in 
like manner, disappeared, and the court was empty in a few seconds, 
thronged as it had been with people and stocked with provisions enough to 
feast an army. The temporary walls of the stages, forming a considerable 
enclosure, were then suddenly set on fire, and we were in the area, sur- 
rounded by the flames, which presently consumed the slight fabrics, and 
with them thousands of slips of paper, curiously folded up, being (as we 
were informed) money, to enable the souls of departed persons to pay their 
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passage into another world ; for we found that this magnificence of mum. 
mery had been instituted, and was from time to time repeated, for the 
benefit of those who had died without children, and whose spirits, for want 
of affectionate relatives to feed them with offerings of the kind which we 
had seen, were suffering all the misery of starvation. These ample sup- 
plies of provisions were, therefore, collected for them, and it was under. 
stood that, while the priests were praying, and the victuals were exposed, 
the spirits of these famished creatures were hovering in the air, and 
feasting deliciously on the quintessence of every thing eatable that had 
been set before them. When the priests concluded their necromantic spells 
of reading and praying, then, it was supposed, the invisible spirit of the 
meats, fruits, and delicacies had been consumed by the invisible spirits of 
the deceased; and after that the people were allowed to devour the gross 
substance. All parties seemed to be highly delighted—the priests with 
what they had done, and the people with what they had got; though it is 
said that flesh or any other kind of food thus sacrificed, when afterwards 
eaten, is found to have lost all its nourishing qualities, and become taste- 
less and insipid. Those, however, who carry off the good things on these 
occasions, so far as we can hear, are always well satisfied with the spirits’ 
leavings. After this preposterous ceremony the priests retired into the 
temple, which they illuminated with numerous candles, and fumigated with 
sandal-wood within; while, on the outside, they placed two monstrous 
caricatures of lions, carrying on their backs two warriors more frightful 
than themselves. These appeared to be engaged in mortal conflict toge- 
ther; but what was intended by the symbois we could not learn, On many 
poles, that were elevated round the building, were hoisted transparent lan- 
terns, which, by means of strings beneath, were kept in perpetual rotation, 
These were to light the spirits on their way back from the feast to their 
homes beyond the grave. Though nothing could be more puerile than the 
whole spectacle, yet it was affecting to see multitudes of rational beings so 
duped and given up to idolatry.’—vol. ii. pp. 224—227. 


Near Patna in India, the deputies met with a Hindoo saint, and 
this is the account they give of his exhibition. 


‘July 12, Within a few yards of the river, on our left, stood one of 
those horrid figures called a yogee—an Indian saint—a gentleman-beggar, 
who had placed himself in a certain attitude, from which he had vowed 
never to swerve during the remainder of his life, but spend his existence in 
mental abstraction. He appeared on a platform of earth, raised about 
eighteen inches from the ground. At one end of this mound (which might be 
seven feet long by five broad) were erected two bamboos, seven or eight feet 
high, and sufliciently apart for him to stand between them. At elbow-height 
a broad board was placed across from the one bamboo to the other; and 
upon the middle of this another piece of plank, two feet long by five inches 
wide, was fixed, sloping upwards from him. He, therefore, standing on 
the platform, and resting his arms upon the cross-bar, held with his hands 
on each side of the upright sluping board. He seemed to press equally on 
either foot, leaning a little forward, with his face turned rather aside, and 
raised towards the sun. His personal appearance was squalid and miser- 
able. His body was daubed all over with blue mud; his hair—long, mat- 
ted, discoloured to a yellowish brown with exposure—dangled in all direc- 
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tions. His beard was bushy and black, and the rest of his face so disfigured 
with hair that it might be said to be all beard. Not the slightest motion 
in one of his limbs, nor in a muscle of his countenance, was perceptible. 
He was altogether without clothing, except a slip of brown stuff about the 
loins. He wore the coita, or sacred thread, indicating that he was a Brah- 
min. Night and day, it is understood, the wretched sufferer (if, indeed, 
his state can be called one of suffering) maintains, without any variation, 
this paralyzing position. However, at the contrary end of the platform are 
four upright bamboos, with a mat suspended upon them, forming such a 
rude canopy as the Hindoos often sleep under; and ata short distance 
there is another shelter of the same kind ; so that it is not improbable the 
crafty mendicant (like many of that fraternity in all countries, who live by 
their miseries, but know how to relax from them at due seasons), occa- 
sionally at least, takes the liberty to slip out of his pillory, and enjoy a 
restorative nap, under the darkness of night.’—vol. ii. pp. 321, 322. 


We shall conclude with another specimen of the extraordinary 
policy of the Hindoo religion, 


‘ While here, we had an opportunity of attending a great Hindoo festi- 
val, called Gangamma Tirnal, or the great goddess Gangamma, held in the 
village called Cocottapetta, distant from Cuddapah about five miles, This 
was a most novel and affecting sight. About 50,000 people were assem- 
bled in a sort of grove, around the filthy pagoda, in which was the object 
of attraction and adoration. Before the door of this swamy-house the 
people were sacrificing sheep and goats to the idol all the day, and streams 
of blood flowed in all directions. Around this place is a wide road, on 
which multitudes of bullock-basket-carts were driven, from which grain, of 
various kinds, was thrown to all such as chose to receive it, in fulfilment 
of vows. Between twelve o’clock at noon and six in the evening, we saw 
thirty men and two women undergo the ceremony of swinging upon hooks 
put through the skin of their backs. The machine which was used for 
this purpose was a bullock-cart. Over the axle-tree « post was erected, 
over the top of which a beam, about thirty-five feet in length, passed, and 
moved upon a pin. The longer end of this beam extended over the bul- 
locks ; at the end of it was a square frame attached, adorned with young 
plantain-trees, in which two persons could stand. When the hooks were 
inserted into the skin, the ropes attached to the hooks were lashed firmly 
to the top bar of the frame, so as to allow the people to stand upon the 
lower bar. This being done, and we saw the operation performed in seve- 
ral instances, the beam was raised upon its fulcrum, and the persons on 
the frame were elevated about twenty-five or thirty feet above the ground. 
Each person was furnished with a dagger in one hand and a pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the other. The machines, to some of which were yoked six, 
eight, ten, or twelve bullocks, were now driven at full speed round the 
pagoda three times, while the deluded wretches were brandishing the dag- 
ger, and waving the handkerchief, occasionally resting their weight on the 
lower bar of the frame, but often suspending their entire weight on the 
hooks, Sometimes six or eight of these machines were driven round at the 
same time. On enquiring why the deluded beings submitted to this 
punishment, some told us it was in fulfilment of vows made to the goddess ; 
others, that they were hired by persons standing by, and received one or 
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two rupees for their trouble. Among the trees were stalls and booths, in 
which were sold sweetmeats, victuals, trinkets, &c. Here were jugglers, 
beggars, and parties of pleasure; but very few took any notice of those 
horrid scénes which most attracted our attention.’—vol. ii. pp. 423, 424, 


We hope that the freedom of observation which we have main- 
tained, not only on this, but on any occasion when the subject 
has come legitimately before us, will not be mistaken for a dispo- 
sition to discourage the missionary principle. Profoundly and unin- 
terruptedly convinced of the truth of the Christian gospel, it seems 
to us to be a necessary consequence of our belief, that we should 
labour to propagate its blessings amongst those who might other- 
wise be deprived of them. It is our sense of the vast importance of 
this duty, which drives us to asevere and perhaps uncourteous ex- 
posure of the improper means that are resorted to, for the discharge 
of this sacred obligation. We would only ask, is not the scanty fruit 
of our unheard of labours and of our expenditure in missions, 
—amounting to the purchase money almost of a European royalty, 
—a sufficient reason why a change of system should be introduced? 
To this end all our remonstrances have been directed, and shall 
continue to be addressed. 





Art. VII.—1. Jacqueline of Holland. A Historical Tale. By Thomas 
Colley Grattan, Author of ‘“‘ The Heiress of Bruges,’ &c. In three 
volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn & Co, 1831. 

2. The Dutchman’s Fireside. A Tale. By the Author of “ Letters 
from the South,” &c. In two volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn & 
Co, 1831. 

3. The Staff Officer ; or The Soldier of Fortune. A Tale of Real Life. 
By Oliver Moore. In three volumes, 8vo. London: Cochrane & 
Pickersgill. 1831. 

4. The Club-Book: being Original Tales, &c. By various Authors. 

Edited by the Author of “The Dominie’s Legacy.” In three volumes, 
8vo. London: Cochrane and Pickersgill. 1831. 


Mr. Grarran has been so long before the public, and his per- 
fections and imperfections, as an inditer of novels, are so well 
known, that it is unnecessary for us to enter at any length intoa 
critical analysis of his genius, or of the new work from his pen, 
which now spreads itself in three volumes before us. It must have 
been already observed, we apprehend, by most of his readers, that 
the more he has written the more he has improved in the fluency 
of his style, and the less in the attractions of his matter. Author- 
ship has with him become so much an affair of trade, an occupa 
tion whereby he obtains a certain annual income, that he was not 
long in falling, as all such writers must of necessity fall, into@ 
routine of ideas as well as of language, assuming that threadbare 
form, that secondhand appearance, which are so painfully signif 
cant of the hacknied tribe. A small groundwork detached from 
some old chronicle, upon which is raised a slender pile of story, 
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buttressed upon every side with innumerable Props, in almost every 
possible shape ; in other words, an episode from history spun out 
into a picture, and interwoven with incidents and characters suffi- 
ciently abundant to fill up the frame-work, which the author has 
contracted to furnish to the publisher, would seem to be all that 
may now be required, for the composition of what is called a histo- 
rical tale, In the art of manufacturing such articles, Mr. Grattan 
has frequently proved himself an adept. Literary fame is now- 
a-days but a very secondary object ; even Lord Byron has said, that 
the main point to be aimed at by a poet, was the rem, quocunque 
modo rem. 

The reader who expects that in the story of Jacqueline of Hol- 
land he may see the curtain of past centuries removed, and the 
people and costume and manners of a remote age, revived and 
passed in a panoramic view before him, will be grievously disa 
pointed. We should suppose that the author had some such ob 
ject in his contemplation, when he set about his work ; but finding 
it much easier to write on, without troubling his brains too much, 
and trusting rather to his inventive than his reading faculty, he has 
produced little beyond a mere novel, and that of a very ordinar 
description. The scene opens in the early part of the fifteent 
century, upon the verge of the seven forests, near those wild plains 
of the ancient county of Drent, which are washed by the Zuyder 
Zee ; here we are at once introduced to the heroine, disguised in a 
hunting dress, and attended by the Bishop of Utrecht, Zweder 
Van Culemberg. She was the cousin of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
Flanders, and Artois, dominions to which he was, at this period, 
ambitious of adding not only Brabant and Hainault, but also Hol- 
land, Zealand, and all the tributary provinces which stretched up 
to the northern sea. Jacqueline, who was Princess of Bavaria, and 
hereditary Countess of the territories which Philip marked as his 
prey, was already married to an imbecile youth, John of Brabant, 
from whom Philip obtained authority to take possession of the 
provinces in question. Jacqueline fled to England, where, deter- 
mined to annul her marriage, she became the affianced wife of 
Humphrey, Duke of Glocester, who ardently espoused her cause. 
But having in the course of his correspondence dropped some ex- 
pressions, for which Philip claimed personal satisfaction, he felt 
himself restrained by the laws of honour from giving her public 
assistance, until his private quarrel should have been disposed of, 
and hence we find him at the opening paying a secret visit to 
Jacqueline, in the seven forests, where she had just arrived, for the 
purpose of organizing the defence of her territory, against the 
avowed designs of Philip. One of her most zealous allies was the 
Bishop of Utrecht, against whom Philip had sworn vengeance ; 
among the people her cause was sustained by the faction of the 
Hoeks, the then liberal party in Holland, as contrasted with the 
Kabbleshaws, who derived their appellation from a ridiculous dis- 
pute which happened to occur upon the question, whether the hook 
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(hoek) took the cod-fish, (kabblejaw), or the cod-fish the hook— 
quite as rational an origin for a name, as that which gave rise to 
our own distinctions of Whig and Tory. The leader of the Hoeks 
was Ludwick Van Monfoort, who accompanied Glocester to the 
appointed rendezvouz, Hainault being at this period irrecoverably 
lost, and Holland very nearly so, in aid of which, an English ex- 
pedition, under the command of Lord Fitz-Walter, was already at 
sea. Plans of war having been agreed upon, the contest was main- 
tained for some time against Philip, in the course of which, 
Glocester having abandoned Jacqueline for a “ newer lover,” in his 
own country, she became enamoured of Vrank Borselen, a youth 
who was a distinguished member of the Kabbleshaws, the faction 
opposed to her sovereignty. The close of this strife is tragical in 
the extreme. A terrible catastrophe occurring to the forces of 
Philip, while marching in triumph with Jacqueline as his prisoner, 
he, thunder-struck, at once gave up his ambitious views upon her 
dominions, while she resolved to seek the shade of private life, in 
which, with the husband of her choice, she spent the remainder of 
her days. 

This outline will sufficiently introduce one of the most effective 
scenes which Mr. Grattan has embodied in his work. It will be 
necessary only to add, that after the English auxiliaries had reached 
Holland, their presence gave an impulse to the cause of Jacqueline, 
which induced many even of the Kabbleshaws to join her stand- 
ard, and that her affairs wore a most favourable aspect when the 
following scene occurred, which gives a striking view of the 
notions of the age as to the sacredness of human life. She held her 
court in the town of Amersfort, where her mother constantly 
attended, who relied more for success upon secret intrigue and 
assassination, than upon the results of open warfare. 

‘ It was now night. The external rejoicings had ceased ; and the strong 
castle of Amersfort was undisturbed and silent. The household had all 
retired. Her women were dismissed; and no one remained with her but 
her mother, the Countess Marguerite, who sat by the side of the little plat- 
form on which stood the copper brazier with burning charcoal, the means 
then used to warm all rooms but dining halls; and even in these the fire 
was generally made against a reredosse, the ‘‘ multitude of chimneys,” 80 
marvelled at by a later English chronicler, not having become common in 
Europe. 

‘The conversation of the countess, prolonged far beyond the usual hour 
of retiring, turned upon the recent events. The dowager took the lead in 
the discourse, asking many questions of her daughter as to the progress of 
her arms, the particulars of the battles, and the state of matters with 
Glocester, to all which enquiries Jacqueline gave respectful answers, but 
in some instances with reserve, and in most with a lassitude bordering on 
apathy. Her mother went on nevertheless, and with an air almost as ab- 
sorbed as her own, but shewing a mixture of restlessness with thought, as 
though some unformed purpose struggled in her mind. She ran on 
at times with a fluent string of questions, without waiting for the answers 
to those first put ; and she sometimes started, muttered a few imperfect 
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words, or fixed her eyes and compressed her lips, in a manner that seemed 
to Jacqueline quite awful, when coupled with the memory of Giles Postel’s 
dark accusation. She shuddered often as she caught the stern expression 
of her mother’s face, half in shade and half lighted by the pale red blaze 
that rose from the brazier and tinged its outlines. Chime after chime had 
been told by the castle clock since the attendants had retired, but Countess 
Marguerite took no note of the increasing hours, and Jacqueline, certain 
that it was long past midnight, was yet unwilling to urge her mother’s de- 
parture; for she herself felt spell-bound, wishing, yet daring not, to 
broach the subject she would have given worlds to speak on. She hoped 
her mother would give some opening which might lead to it; and while 
anxiously watching for such, she started with surprise, and a dread she 
was quite unused to, as the old countess suddenly exclaimed— 

‘« Van Viyett did not then die for nought!” 

«« Oh, was he then guilty?” cried Jacqueline involuntarily. 

‘« Guilty!” repeated the mother. «« Pethaps he gave the draught, 
which was drugged by another hand—perhaps thy perfidious uncle was 
sent prematurely to his doom—all that may be ; and by the law the agent 
of justice is called guilty in suchacase. So far poor Van Vlyett paid the 
forfeit of this deed, which restores thee to thy rights, my child; and as 
they now seem secured by these late victories, I say he did not die for 
nought.” 

: Sesqndiied saw she had misunderstood her mother’s exclamation. She 
shuddered while Van Vlyett’s crime was thus almost admitted and openly 
defended; and the acknowledgment that he had an accomplice terrified 
her quite. But it will be believed it was not for the reputation of Giles 
Postel she was alarmed. She would have uttered that name at once, and 
have plainly mentioned the insinuations he spread abroad, but she was 
restrained by dread of a bold avowal on her mother’s part. She now 
scarcely doubted her guilt, and she dared not risk destroying its only nega- 
tive disproof, by forcing a confession, perhaps a vaunt of complicity. 

** Good mother,” said she with averted eyes,, ‘‘let us not rake the 
ashes of the dead—if Van Vlyett did the deed for which he suffered, God 
assoil him, and grant that it may not lead to war and mischief instead of 
the good you see !” 

‘** How now, Jacqueline! desponding in the very hour of triumph !” 

*“ Not so, my mother—but still uncertain of results, and doubtful if a 
cause resting upon crime deserve success.” 

‘ Jacqueline felt that she had said too much—that she had almost up- 
braided her mother. She would have qualified her words or claim pardon 
for them—but she felt as though that would be adding insult to accusa- 
tion. The reply to her observations relieved her from that anxiety only 
by entailing a greater. 

‘“ My daughter!” said Countess Marguerite, ‘‘ when wilt thou learn by 
experience strength of mind, as thou hast by nature boldness of heart ? 
How mayst thou contend with cares of state and thy many foes, if thou canst 
hot see that expediency and justice mean the same? Can villainy be 


 Softened by fair words, or the wolf subdued by the bleatings of the lamb ? 


Must not a trap be laid for the monsters of the forest, and an ambush set 
for pitiless men? Is it crime to rid ourselves of tyranny? Thy cause is 
good, my child—Heaven prospers it! But not till usurping Burgundy and 
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imbecile Brabant lie as quiet in their tombs as does old John of Liege, ax 
thou indeed secure. Thou must become a widow, Jacqueline. Death, 
who has no rival for his sceptre, must sign thy divorce, since they cavil at 
Pope Benedict. Then Glocester shall have no impediment between him 
aud thy arms. And when my one weak nephew sleeps the long sleep, who 
knows but Philip, the strong one, the insatiate robber of thy rights, may 
find his hour at hand, and leave thee wholly free! Heaven is good, my 
daughter, to raise up instruments for the helpless; witness Van Vlyetr, if 
he did the deed—Glocester, whose bravery is thy right arm! And other 
may spring up in thy hour of need—or act in thy behalf, my child, with- 
out exposing themselves or thee to danger. So now to bed, to bed, and 
dream of happy days! Think that thy mother watches and prays for thee, 
Hark! Two o'clock! How the hours fly! I am late—to bed, my Jacque. 
line—rest thee well!” 

‘A kiss accompanied these words; and though her mother’s lips had 
never prest hers as softly as she thought a mother’s should, Jacqueline 
fancied that they were never so harsh as now. The kiss thrilled through 
her frame. She could not return it; and she made no attempt to speak 
in reply to the final blessing, which was murmured over her. The dowager 
took her ready-lighted lamp, and hastened from the room by a door open- 
ing into her daughter's private closet, and thence communicating with a 
passage joining her own, of which passage the two countesses alone kept 
the keys. 

¢ Aatatilies gazed at her mother’s figure as it passed away, as lightly 
as though innocence and youth impelled it. She would not trust herself 
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thoroughly unhappy; and a sense of fear oppressed her, as though she 
had been in contact with something unholy; for, added to the dread of 
her mother’s complicity in the deed that was done, was the fear that she 
contemplated others as atrocious. She endeavoured to sleep, but in vain— 
or if for a few brief minutes she sunk in slumber, scenes that would have 
taken hours in real action crowded upon her in frightful succession. The 
blackened face and writhing form of her poisoned uncle—Van Vlyett, on 
: his jibbet-—Giles Postel mixing the fatal draught, or reeking with the blood 
i j of the slaughtered prisoners, were the principal objects; and the figure of 
a her mother gliding through every scene added a tenfold horror to each. She 
i started at length from her unquiet bed. Her lamp was expiring. She felt 
as though she had been asleep for hours; and unable to support the tor- 
q ture of her doubts and fears, she suddenly resolved to rise to seek her mo- 
ther, and at once put an end to her suspense, let conviction bring what pain 
Ri a it might. She wrapped her night-cloak round her, took from a table the key 
: of the private passage, and passed into her closet without a moment's pause. 
, She applied her key to the lock with no hesitating hand, for she rather 
i wished to give notice of her approach. She entered the passage, and 4 
Hi she gained the opposite door that opened to her mother’s closet, she stopped 
or an instant and heard the clock strike three. She doubted for a moment 
fi if she were not the sport of magic,—again she thought that she still = 
| for how could such an age of torture have been compressed into one littl 
ad hour? Recovering this check she pursued her way, unlocked the door, 
rik entered the closet, and soon hurried through it into the adjoining bed- 
room. The lamp which the Countess Marguerite had carried away 


to follow up in thought the contrast which the truth presented. She was § 
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faintly glimmered on the table. Jacqueline approached the bed with a half 
desperate determination to waken the sleeper, and resolve the question of 
her innocence or guilt. As she raised the curtain her hand trembled, her 
heart sunk, and she again felt overpowered with the dread of having her 
fears confirmed. But then ina moment of convulsive haste she raised the 
velvet drapery; and to her mixed relief and terror she saw that the bed 
was untenanted. 

‘Starting back in alarm, a pang of personal{ fear was her next sensa- 
tion—why or wherefore she knew not. But might not her mother, in her 
turn, have fallen a victim to the fate she so remorsely invoked for others ? 
and might not some treacherous hand be near to deal the blow to her ? 
As she stood transfixed with fear, a murmuring sound broke on her ear, 
proceeding from the little chapel, which was only separated by a small ante- 
room from the bed-chamber. It was her mother’s voice! It sounded like 
accents from Heaven. 

«« Thank God, thank God!” cried Jacqueline, dropping on her knees 
and clasping her hands, “she is safe—she is at prayer! while I suspected, 


and was almost ready to accuse her of crime!” ’—Jacqueline of Holland, 
vol. i. pp. 267—277. 


He whom ries, say had here designated as ‘old John of 
Liege,’ was Jacqueline’s uncle, the Bishop of Liege, who had, in 
his life time, deprived her for a season of her dominions, by main 
force, under some shallow pretext. There is no doubt that he died 
by poison, the murder having been concerted by Marguerite, with 
her instrument Giles Postel, and the fatal draught having been ad- 
ministered by Van Vlyett, a gentleman of Holland, who was sub- 
sequently tried and executed for the crime. Jacqueline now finds 
her mother again engaged in the concoction of a similar deed. 


‘ Springing on her feet again, she felt irresistibly impelled to steal towards 
the chapel, to witness and join in the orisons which affected her so deeply. 
She moved quietly across the floor and into the ante-room. The door 
communicating directly with the chapel was open; and this temple for 
private worship—or perhaps for secret sin—was hung at each side with 
tapestry, so placed as to admit of one person gliding between it and the 
wall, without touching either. The deep and earnest tones of Countess 
Marguerite’s voice came from the upper end, near the altar; and Jacqueline 
stole along for some yards, to where she knew some cunning oylet-holes 
were left in the broidered web, to allow of an observer looking through 
without much chance of detection. Anxious not to disturb her mother's 
solemn devotions, she scarcely ventured to breathe ; and placing her eye to 
one of the interstices, she looked on with pious anxiety. 

‘She saw her mother indeed—but how accompanied? She sat ata 
table close below the altar-steps ; beside her were two men leaning and lis- 
tening to her hollow sounding-voice ; on the table were two tall brass can- 
dlesticks, from the tapers of which a lurid gleam fell down upon the group, 
shewing several open rolls of parchment, two daggers and an iron collar, 
an old instrument of torture, while Jacqueline, gasping from suppressed 
agitation, recognised beyond doubt in one of the men, the odious counte- 
nance of the murderer, Giles Postel. His look was as usual, dogged and 
determined. It was impossible to read in it any reflection of Countess 
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Marguerite’s discourse. Whatever that might be, his mind seemed quite 
made up. Not so with the other man. He was also young, but his face 
gleamed with an expression of uncertain fanaticism, as if his whole soul 
was in the affair debated, but its purpose not decided on. He leaned for. 
ward, holding the edge of the table firmly with each hand, and staring into 
the dowager’s face as she lectured or read. Her back was to Jacqueline, 
who only saw by her gestures that she was in argument rather than mere 
conversation, and with evident reference to the parchment before her, 
which she held open with one hand, and occasionally pointed to or struck 
with the other. Jacqueline was for some minutes unable to comprehend a 
word of what was uttered. Confused, shocked, and alarmed, all buzzed 
in her ears. The chambers of her brain seemed at once to echo the sounds 
and render them indistinct. The first words she understood were positively 
from scripture! Was then her mother indeed at prayer? Was she read- 
ing from the sacred scroll passages of comforting import to the ruffian who 
had slandered her, and to his unknown but ingenuous-looking companion ? 
The thought was one of those meteor gleams which hope casts across a 
generous mind, wishing to think well of another, and striving to shut out 
the less dazzling light of truth, when that other is a relative and ought to 
be a friend. But in the present instance reality soon dissipated the illu- 
sion. Taking advantage of a moment’s pause in the Countess Marguerite’s 
discourse, the stranger said, with a constrained energy of manner— 

«« But even supposing, most gracious Madan, that I, a liege subject of 
our much honoured and grievously injured lady, Countess Jacqueline, 
have a right to slay her oppressor—and the weighty reasons you have ad- 
duced almost convince me that I have—am I authorised as well to slay 
this duke withont hearing what he has to say in his own defence? Let 
me be better assured on that head, I pray you. I have considered and 
studied it well—but St. Austin, in his Civitas Dei, is strong on the point— 
‘ Whoever slays even a criminal,’ says he, ‘ without lawful authority, shall 
be judged guilty of murder,—velut homicida judicabitur !’ What say 
the pleadings on that head ? ” 

‘“*Thy scruples, young man, do thee credit, and thy learning proves 
thee studious as well as virtuous. Great honour do I hold it to en 
such a youth in our holy cause. Hearken, then! Thus saith the plead- 
ing——‘ It is lawful for any subject without any particular orders from any 
one, but from divine, moral, and natural law, to slay a tyrant; as may be 
proved by twelve reasons, in honour of the twelve apostles. The first three 
reasons are drawn from the authorities of three moral philosophers—three 
others from St. Augustine’s dogmas of sacred theology—three from writers 
on the civil law—and three from examples drawn from holy scripture.” ’— 
Jacqueline of Holland, vol. i. pp. 278—282. 


The arguments of Marguerite are derived from “the pleading of 
Master Jean Petit, in defence of the Duke of Burgundy’s having 
obtained the murder of his cousin-german, the Duke of Orleans,” 
which is given by Monstrelet at full length, and is certainly one of 
the most curious documents of the times. After some time spent 
in discussing the point, she prevails: the youth undertaking for 
John of Brabant, Giles Postel for Philip of Name 


‘“ Tam now then ready for your bidding,” said John Chevalier, with 
a solemn tone. 
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« « Lay down the dagger, then,” replied the dowager. “ Thou shalt do 
a deed of safe and lawful death—but I leave to this gallant squire the task 
of a bloody sacrifice and a desperate risk. Look at this collar!” and with 
the words she took up the rusted engine of suffering which lay on the 
table. ‘This instrument is made to fit all necks—a clasp more or less 
straitens or sets it loose—the throat it circles in the grasp of a bold hand, 
may be made soon to rattle in death, or if the culprit merit delay he can 
be left to linger as long as justice deems his meed. Methinks, good cham- 
pion of a righteous cause, the narrowest span will best suit Duke John of 
Brabant! so take it with thee; seek his privacy on some forged commis- 
sion, Even if detected, and this trinket found upon thee, what does it 
prove? Tis out of use, and none may suspect it for its purpose—it is a 
good dissembler, and may teach thee a lesson. It was picked up by chance 
—a curious relic, bought for a trifle, digged from a ruin, or what not? 
A scholar as thou art, bold Chevalier, needs not the hints of a simple ma- 
tron such as me. But read the precepts and reasonings of the divine 
doctor whose noble writings are in thy bosom; do as I have done, and 
learn the whole by heart—to thee, learned youth, an easy task—to mea 
work of labour and hard study. But thirst for knowledge can only be 
quenched at the deep fount of truth—and there I have found it.” 

‘*T take this collar and this sacred scroll, as the symbols of truth and 
justice, on the mission of which I now enter,” exclaimed Chevalier, enve- 
loping both objects in his cloak. ‘* No danger shall hold me back, no 
torture terrify me, no power absolve me from my vow. What is once con- 
secrated can never be desecrated—such is one mighty precept of theology 
—and I stand here its living type!” 

*« And what wilt thou do, in this good cause ?” said the dowager, turn- 
ing to Giles Postel. 

‘* Plunge this blade into Philip’s heart!” was the brief and calmly- 
uttered reply. 

‘« Enough—enough !” exclaimed the presiding priestess of these dia- 
bolical orgies. ‘* Now let us all break up; and with the dawn be ye both 
on your several routes. Replace these holy candlesticks on the altar— 
recommend yourselves to your saints, and speed you on your work! Good 
night brave friends, [ thank you for my daughter as for myself.” 

‘« T need not her thanks,” muttered Postel. 

‘« 7 will work out my claim to call myself her devoted servitor!” said 
Chevalier aloud. Jacqueline shrunk back, half imagining that the glance 
of his protruding eyes was fixed on hers. 

‘In a minute or two after the dowager had retired, Giles Postel took up 
the candlesticks, and with irreverent carelessness scrambled upon the altar 
and placed them in their wonted stations. While this went on, Jacqueline, 
bent on one purpose, let the cost be what it might, slipped quietly round be- 
hind the altar, and gaining the opposite side of the chapel, stationed herself 
close to the door of entrance from the great corridor, still screened be- 
hind the tapestry. When Postel had finished his task, she heard him say 
to his companion, 

‘« Well then, wait here awhile—I will descend and see that all is safe 
below, and quickly return to conduct thee through the private passage, 
Meanwhile thou canst say a few paters and aves, or a short prayer for the 
souls we shall soon send to purgatory.” 

VOL. tt. (1831.) No. 1. I 
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«« As the wretch passed by Jacqueline’s station, he moved the ta 

with his shoulder, which shook, while he laughed at his own impiety. She 
shrunk back as though the very canvass had been a conductor of contami- 
nation, and looking towards the dimly-lighted altar, she saw Chevalier 
standing still before it. A new notion immediately flashed across her, 
She threw off her cloak where she stood, and gliding back, she soon gained 
the rear of the altar. Convinced that religious feeling worked deep in 
such a mind as Chevalier’s, and knowing that one mysterious sentence had 
more power on such a mind than volumes of evidence, she resolved in the 
impulse of the moment to address some warning to him, to which the state 
of his feelings, and the scene around him might give a solemnity she could 
not hope to belong to her. But her own frame of mind at that instant 
was as near to inspiration as mortal feeling may be; and there are few 
men even in a less superstitious age who might not have been profoundly 
struck by what followed. Raising her arm, with no premeditated move- 
ment, but thus giving to her figure an air such as we attribute to supernatu- 
ral visitants, her night robes of pure white hanging in loose drapery, and 
her features concealed by the altar’s shade, Jacqueline glided out, and 
exclaimed, in a voice that trembled as though it came from the recess of 
the sacred tabernacle, 

‘ « Tt is written—‘ Thou shalt do no murder!’ ” 

‘ Terrified, as well at the sound of her own voice in such a situation, as 
by the almost phrenzied start of the young man, and his instant falling on 
his face on the altar-steps, as though her words had violated the divine 
precepts they uttered, Jacqueline felt for a moment as if suspended between 
life and death. But the youth as quickly raised himself on his knees, and 
with uplifted hands burst into an exclamation of prayer. Seeing this, she 
instantly disappeared behind the canvass, regained her former position near 
the door, gathered up her cloak and wrapped it round her; and then hear- 
ing the stealthy foot of Giles Postel returning up the stairs, she hurried 
into the corridor, resolved to put her first design into immediate execution. 
Jacqueline had no personal fears in confronting this man; yet she shud- 
dered as she saw his figure ascending the stairs in the rays of a lamp that 
burned all night in the corridor. She stood on the upper step; and as he 
placed his foot on it he threw up his eyes and recognised her. He started 
back, and gazed at her without uttering a word.’—Jacqueline of Holland, 
vol. i, pp. 290—296, 


The issue of this scene would lead us beyond our limits. Giles 
Postel turns the tables upon Jacqueline, who is compelled to secure 
her own safety from the villain, by pledging herself to secresy. He 
was himself, however, slain, in attempting the life of Philip: 
Chevalier’s efforts were equally abortive. We have already alluded 
to the catastrophe with which the tale concludes. It is related by 
Mr. Grattan in his best style, and in some degree compensates 
for much of the heavy and unreadable matter with which the second 
and third volumes abound. We must suppose Philip on his march 
for Dordrecht, with the flower of his conquering army, with Jacque 
line and her devoted champion and lover, Vrank Van Borselen, by 
his side, whom he had already devoted to imprisonment for life; 
that when the convoy, swelled with every circumstance of pomp 
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and pageantry, had reached within a few leagues of Dordrecht, 
their march began to be much impeded by a tremendous ‘storm, 
that lifted the sea, in an almost overwhelming tide, against the 
dykes which had long withstood its fury, and that by the contri- 
vance of a dyke-digger, friendly to the cause of Jacqueline, prepa- 
rations had already been made for the scene which now ensues. 


‘ Philip, impatient at the obstacles which crowded the road and stopped 
the march, had pushed on to the front to set an example of perseverance, 
and disembarrass himself from the throng among whom he was crushed 
and hustled. The prisoners kept close to him by his invitation. Jacque- 
line and Van Borselen were side by side behind the duke. Van Diepen- 
holt and Ludwick came next, and some stragglers of the advanced guard 
followed without any order of precedence. Above an hour was thus con- 
sumed, and not a league yet traversed, when they arrived at a pass, formed 
by some wooded sand-banks on the one side, and on the other by a tole- 
rably high dyke, or mound of earth, over which the spray of the waves 
dashed into the road, while its loosened and broken construction was 
visibly shaken, and threatened with utter overthrow by each successive sea- 
stroke which lashed it outside. 

‘ Standing close at the base of the mound, at times shrouded by the 
spray, and even during the respites from its attacks dripping from head to 
feet, were four men, between the ages of twenty and thirty, each armed 
with the peculiar spade or shovel, used for dyke-digging labour, and all in 
a costume totally different from that of the inhabitants of the district where 
they were now found. Vrank Van Borselen knew the men well; and an 
innate conviction, founded on this knowledge, told him they were there 
to do him service. He was satisfied they had not for nothing found their 
way from Eversdyke, where he had certain intelligence they had been four 
days previously ; and the place of this unexpected meeting, the air of reso- 
lution which frowned in the four faces, and, more than all, the non-appear- 
ance of him, who, something irresistibly whispered Vrank, was yet not far 
off, convinced him that some deep-laid scheme, some desperate effort for 
his rescue, was now on the point of execution. 

‘ With this conviction he turned to Jacqueline, who had all along con- 
trived to keep her beautiful and spirited palfry close by the side of his, and 
he said to her, his face glowing the while with courageous hope, 

‘«* My own beloved one, my matchless Jacqueline, all is well; there is 
freedom and safety at hand.” 

‘* Count Ostervent, what mean those words ?” asked Philip, sternly, 
and suddenly wheeling round his horse, as though the impulse which 
prompted his question was not altogether unaided by a disinclination to 
press too much forward into the strange company so close before him. 

‘“ Their meaning, Duke, must be found in their fulfilment—Heaven 
works for the innocent—our deliverance is at hand!” answered Van Bor- 
selen, closely pressing Jacqueline’s waist within his arm. 

‘“ Who are yonder men? free Frisons, methinks?” said Philip, still 
neing his horse, as if to pass back to the straggling soldiers of the advanced 
guard. 

‘“The sons of Oost, the dyke-digger,” replied Vrank, still in a respect- 
ful tone, but without making way for the retreating duke. 


12 
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<< And where is their fierce father?” said Philip, looking round with an 
anxious stare. 

‘« Here he is, Philip!” cried Oost, in his loudest and harshest key, and 
in the low German jargon, the only language he spoke, (though he had 
picked up a smattering of others,) springing at the same time from the 
shrubs which skirted the wood and came close to the road. 

‘“ Ah! treason! treachery!’ exclaimed Philip, at the apparition of 
this horrible figure ; and with these words he dashed forward endeavouring 
to burst through the impediments to his flight. But while Oost seized his 
bridle with a powerful grasp, and held his horse fast with as much ease as 
a common man might master the struggles of a child, Van Monfoort and 
Van Diepenholt, promptly seeing the state of things, closed upon the un- 
happy duke, who thus saw himself completely caught in his own net, and 
threatened with destruction by the instruments he had wrought with, as if 
for his own ruin. 

‘ What followed was acted with more rapidity than may be traced by 
pen, told by tongue, or imagined by thought. Sculpture and painting can 
alone embody the vivid variety of such events, and show forth at once a 
group of incidents and passions, forming a living combination of all that 
may interest or agitate the mind. 

‘* Away, away! There, there! the wide world is now your own,” hal- 
lowed Oost, in the peculiar idiom of Friesland, which Van Borselen alone 
understood, and stretching forth one muscular arm towards the sea. 

*« Away, Jacqueline, away, my beloved!” echoed Vrank, heading his 
horse in the direction pointed out by Oost’s rapid gesture. She needed no 
more than his example or his command to rush with him into the open 
arms of death; and little less seemed their joint movement now, to the 
astonished eyes of Philip, Ludwick, and Rudolph, as they breasted the 
sloping dyke, and appeared to court the watery grave beyond. 

‘** Now, now, my sons!” cried Oost to the four men—and simultane- 
ously with his signal they struck their weapons deep into the already 
loosened summit of the dyke, and with every stroke a gash was made, 
through which the water hissed and oozed in frightful rapidity. 

«*« Well done, bold dyke-diggers!” said he again, and at each renewed 
stroke which let in destruction upon both him-and them, he cried—but 
never loosening hold of Philip and his horse’s rein—** Well done, Tabbo! 
Bravely struck, Ubbo! Ha, ha, for Igo of the strong arm! Good, good, 
young Gosso, my last-born boy! Free Frisons all, for life and death !” 

* Philip struggled for escape as if in the last agony, and his frightened 
followers all fell back in total derout, not one coming to his aid, Van Bor- 
selen and Jacqueline had gained the top of the mound which crumbled 
under their horses’ hoofs, and they were a moment visible, struggling to 
urge the animals down the opposite side; but every effort was repelled by 
the fierce storm-gusts which continually forced them back, and threatened 
to Llow them prostrate on the road. The waves now rushed freely in, and 
the fierce workmen, self-sacrificed, and in their dreadful task, were mid- 
deep in the water, mud, and sand, which poured down the dyke. 

‘Van Monfoort seeing Jacqueline’s perilous situation, thought only of 
her, but had neither means of succour nor a votion how to aid her. Van 
Diepenholt, with a clearer head, and a mind less absorbed by others’ dan- 
ger, resolved on an effort to escape from his own. He felt that Van Bor- 
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selen must have had Oost’s authority for the seeming madness of his course. 
He therefore pressed forward for the place where he and Jacqueline still 
struggled—Van Monfoort followed instinctively—-they forced their horses 
to scramble up the mound—and just as they reached the top, Van Bor- 
selen and Jacqueline having a moment before disappeared beyond, the 
whole mass came down, swept inwards by the booming sea, which rushed 
after in one wide, earth-swallowing deluge. 

‘ Billow after billow poured surging on, chasing each other with loud 
rear, like barbarian hordes shouting over the conquest of some fair and 
fertile land. In less time than fancy can suppose possible for such de- 
struction, a whole district was overflowed. No hill existed to oppose, no 
rock to mark the depth or measure the speed of the inundation; but the 
thirsty soil drank the waves, till, replete and saturated, it flung them up 
again, thickened, discoloured and loathsome. Men and cattle were 
drowned ; houses dashed down ; trees up torn, their roots wrenched from 
their grasp in the deep soil; and huge masses of earth scooped out by the 
sharp waves, and whirled up to the surface of the seething flood. The 
horrible rapidity of such a catastrophe in such a country left no time for 
flight, no place for refuge. Fate struck quick and strong. Within an 
hour an extent of many square miles was under water, seventy-two vil- 
lages were submerged, and full one hundred thousand human beings had 
perished. A new sea was formed, a whole district blotted from the world’s 
face, and many a voyager now steers his course through the broad waves 
of the Bishosh, without even knowing that he sails over a space once fer- 
tile and flourishing, a second Atlantis, or casting a glance into the waves, 
or a thought into time, for the monuments covered by the one, or the 
thousand associations of history and romance deep buried in the other. 

‘In the very earliest burst of the deluge through the torn-down dyke, 
Oost and his four sons were suffocated by the mingled ruins. Self-im- 
molated in the cause which he had vowed his existence, and swore to sacri- 
fice his life, the noble savage and his congenial children quitted the world 
without a pang, save those of the physical agony, which they despised. 
Deep in the plot which was to have burst out so soon, and in which he 
embarked with his usual ferocious fidelity, Oost heard soon, like Vrouwe 
Bona and the rest of the confederates, of Van Borselen’s detention in 
Russelmonde. To rescue the Lord of Eversdyke, or perish in the attempt, 
was his firm resolve. His sons had no thought beyond his will. Patri- 
archal and feudal authority were combined in the person of every Frison 
father; and to bid his children follow his footsteps and to share his fate, 
was to have it done. Oost’s quickness and sagacity were not surpassed 
by any wood-rousing Indian, who traverses whole wastes of forest to relieve 
a friend or kill a foe. He scarcely entered on the confines of Holland, 
when he learned of Philip’s triumphal march towards Dordrecht ; and he 
was not long in fixing on the place in which, with the assistance of bis 
sons, he saw a fair chance of effecting the rescue of Vrank and Jacqueline, 
and the destruction of Philip, and such of his host for whose safety Heaven 
might not interpose a miracle; but neither calculating nor caring for the 
immensity of ruin which followed. Such was not interposed. Of all the 
brilliant train that followed their sovereign’s steps on that wild march, not 
one was left to tell the tale. 


‘ But Philip’s good fortune saved him from the general fate, and pro 
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cured him a protector in one whom he expected to find a relentless witness 
of his destruction. 

‘ The unerring sagacity of Oost had made him remark and single out 
a sand-formed elevation, the only one near the head of that arm of 
which was dammed out by the dyke he subsequently destroyed. It 
lay a few score yards northwards of the mound, and was sufficiently 
large and firm to act as a break-water for its preservation, turning off the 
surge furiously to windward, and forming a shallow and comparatively 
smooth channel between it and the shore. 

‘It needs not to be told that it was to this haven of safety that poor 
Oost pointed, in that last exertion of devoted service that shewed Vrank 
the way to freedom. And there did he and Jacqueline safely stand, just 
joined in time by Van Monfoort and Van Diepenholt ; and all looked awe- 
struck back on the sublime desolation from which they had miraculously 
escaped. 

¢ As they gazed and marked the billows, frightfully populous with 
hideous forms of death, one living being caught their eye, clinging with 
convulsive grasp to the branch of an old oak, the only tree that had with- 
stood the shock, and even that was bent and bowed down to the water 
and every instant threatening to sink, like its fellows of the forest. In the 
drenched and agonized man, who thus grappled with fate and buffeted the 
waves that washed over and threatened to choak him, the group of Provi- 
dence’s chosen ones recognized the person of the magnificent Duke of Bur- 

undy. 
a Vrank Van Borselen knew no impulse then but generous humanity. 
Wrongs passed or intended were expunged from his memory, while the 
long account of princely kindnesses and late honours received from Philip 
rose swelling in his mind, more buoyant and more palpable from the warm 
gushing pity which now seemed to overflow his breast. ‘ What!” eried 
he, as if a moment’s internal struggle had held him back, “ shall I be out- 
done by those half-civilized men, who have lost themselves to save such a 
one as Iam! Shall I let the pride of chivalry and Europe’s master-piece 

trish like a drowned dog!” 

‘ He waited no answer to these questions even from himself, to whom 
they were put; but driving his horse headlong into the flood, and holding 
him well up, he was quickly borne close to the spot on the watery waste 
where Philip clung, almost senseless from exhaustation and fright. Vrank 
staid his own course by seizing another branch, and shouted to Philip to 
loose his hold, and drop behind him on the horse’s croup. A wild stare was 
Philip’s only notice of the summons. The flood was rushing on, and had 
just swept round the animal into a less favourable direction, when the 
duke recovering a full sense of the only chance for escape, sprang actively 
away, gained the safe seat, and grasped Vrank’s waist with one hand, still 
holding in the other a portion of the branch which had so long kept him 
up, with that tenacious clutch of giant-nerved despair. The eddying 
currant favoured Vrank’s return. He urged on his horse by hand and heel. 
The animal's instinct forced it to utmost exertion. Philip was not idle in 
efforts to increase the speed with which it swam—and a few minutes 
brought it and its double cargo of mortality to the safety-mound. 

‘ There Jacqueline sat on her trembling palfry, benumbed with wet and 
cold, pale, shivering, and awe-stricken—yet offering up warm thanksgiving 
for the safety of the hero to whom her heart and soul were pledged. 
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‘Philip instantly flung himself from the horse, sank on his knees, and 
fell prostrate, in the deep sincerity of pious acknowledgments to Heaven. 
A low-murmured prayer first passed his lips, fresh glowing from his 
heart. He next bethought him of the man who had saved him; and his 
varied emotions of admiration, remorse, and gratitude for awhile kept him 
dumb. 

‘A movement of princely munificence promptly spoke to the identity of 
Philip’s character, and stamped it as unaltered, though at once subdued and 
elevated, by this awful trial. 

‘« Here, Count Ostervent,” cried he, at the same time taking the splen- 
did collar and medal of the golden fleece from his neck and placing it on 
Vrank's—“ Here is the proudest distinction my gratitude may bestow. I 
make thee one of the noblest order which Christendom may boast. Thou 
art now in brotherhood and fellowship with kings! I name thee, too, 
Lord of East and West Voorne, of Mastersdyke and Brille—I confirm 
thee Stadtholder and Governor of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland—I 
endow thee with 5 

‘«* Hold, hold, my Sovereign!” said Vrank, ‘“‘shame not an act of 
sheer humanity, by loading it with praise and payment due but to deeds of 
most heroic stamp.” 

‘« And is not this heroism? Is not the forgiveness of evil done, the 
snatching from perdition of a deadly foe, a deed for sovereigns to reward, 
and Heaven to bless ? Thus then, I make my poor atonement to thee and her 
whose heart enshrines thee in its core. Yes, Jacqueline, this hour of awe 
and dread shall witness my repentance. Thou shalt be his—he thine— 
both evermore each other's! I give not mere consent—but I command, 


implore ye, for my happiness as for your own bliss, to be this day but one 
—joined in eternal bonds of marriage as of love. Look yonder at the fleet 
sweeping towards us with swelling sails, to rescue what is left of this sad 


”? 


pageant of destruction. It will soon bear us hence to shore. 
line of Holland, vol. iii. pp. 336—351. 


‘The Dutchman’s Fireside,’ is no tale of Holland, as the reader 
might fancy from the title, but an attempt at a picture of early 
American manners, after the fashion of ‘The Memoirs of an Ame- 
rican Lady,” which were written by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. If we 
were to say that the copy is worthy of the model from which it is 
drawn, we should much exaggerate its merits. At the same time, 
it would seem occasionally to represent, with sufficient exactness, 
the habits and tastes of those days, such as they prevailed amongst 
the emigrants, and descendants of emigrants from Holland, who 
dwelt on the borders of the Hudson. If the author have not con- 
verted a pebbble into a gem, the fault is not so much to be imputed 
to his workmanship, as to the nature of the material upon which 
his labour has been bestowed. He is, indeed, open to the remark 
of having chosen a subject for his theme, which could hardly be 
expected to be much in unison with English ideas; and this is, 
perhaps, the only reason why his work appears to have very little 
chance of popularity amongst us. But we must allow him, toa 
certain extent, to plead his own cause. 


—Jacque- 
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After describing the comfortable establishments which three bro- 
thers of the name of Vancour—Egbert, Dennis, and Ariel—had 
derived by equal divisions of their father’s estate, according to the 
law of the place and time, upon ‘the rich border that skirts the 
Hudson, not a hundred miles from the good city of Albany,’ the 
author commences the action of the story with the arrival of Madame 
Vancour, the wife of the elder brother, with her daughter, Catalina, 
from New York, where the latter had been for her education, A 
few slight circumstances already indicate, that she is destined to be 
the object of devoted attention to a youth named Sybrandt West- 
brook, the only son of a distant female kinswoman, of the Vancour 
family, whom Dennis had adopted as his own, and for whose in- 
struction he employed a learned Dutchman, yclep’d Dominie 
Stettinius. Sybrandt is in fact the hero of the tale. We find him 
at first an extremely shy, awkward youth; but by degrees this fault 
wears away, and he grows up a polished gentleman, as a hero 
should always be. The ice of his manners is a little broken, b 
an incident that occurred on a water excursion, which might have 
terminated the career of Catalina, had not the resolution of Sybrandt 
suved her from the danger. As a matter of course, they from that 
day forward perfectly well understood each other, but nevertheless 
Sybrandt was still, in every sense of the word, a bashful man, 
Some little mortifications which he endures determine him to make 
a trading voyage among the Mohawk Indians of the borders, 
whom the author thus makes for himself an opportunity of describ- 
ing at considerable length. But Sybrandt does not visit these sons 
of the woods in vain: for he was taught, by the activity of their 
habits, that he had been much employed hitherto in the invention 
of ideal miseries. Nevertheless, though much improved, he was 
still far from being cured of his bashful, and, at the same time, sus- 
picious temper, when upon returning home he again was instru- 
mental in saving the life of Catalina from a vindictive Indian, who 
sought, through her, to inflict an irremediable wound upon her whole 
family. The following short chapter will fully disclose the state of 
feeling that prevails on both sides towards the clese of the first 
volume, where, as usual, the story begins to be rather interesting. 

‘ And now it became necessary to settle the question whether the visit 
to New York should be paid or not paid. All things were prepared, the 
vessel ready, and the lady-cousin in the capital apprized of her invitation 
having been accepted. The colonel thought they had better send an 
apology, and get off as well as they could. Catalina—I confess it with 
the candour becoming my profession—Catalina fluttered between her love 
and her desire of novelty. What woman could ever resist the temptations 
of travelling and seeing the world? She, however, dutifully left it to her 
parents to decide. Madam Vancour was a woman, a very excellent 
woman, yet she was a woman. She did not exactly oppose the union of 
the two cousins, but still her heart was not in it. Ambition was too strong 
for gratitude. Like almost all the American women of that and indeed 
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every succeeding age, she had imbibed, from her earliest years, a silly ad- 
miration of every thing foreign; foreign horses, foreign dogs, foreign men, 
and, most especially, foreign officers. Every thing provincial, as it was 
called, she considered as bearing the brand of inferiority in its forehead. 
She had, moreover, long cherished a latent ambition to see Catalina wedded 
to one of his Majesty’s little officials, who assumed vast consequence at 
that time—who tacked honourable to his name, and bore the arms of some 
one of the illustrious houses who figured in the court calendar, in the 
midst of griffins, sphinxes, lions, unicorns, vultures, and naked savages 
with clubs, fit emblems of the rude plunderers who first adopted these apt 
distinctions. The good lady, perhaps half-unconscious of her motives, 
almost hoped that Catalina would forget her rustic Corydon in the gay 
scenes and various sights of the metropolis, and conquer, and be con- 
quered by, some brilliant aid-de-camp, perhaps a baronet with bloody hand 
for his crest. Accordingly it was settled the visit should take place the 
next day, as was originally contemplated, 

‘Sybrandt yielded with an aching heart and a bad grace to what. he 
could not prevent. The busy fiends and phantoms that beset his earlier 
days, rose up to his imagination, and flapped their wings and whispered 
gloomy anticipations. She would have gay admirers, for she was an 
heiress and a beauty. She would be distant from her parents, her home, 
her fireside, and from all those early associations with objects of nature, 
which serve as anchors by which the heart rides steadily in all the vicissi- 
tudes of wind and tide, calm and tempest. ‘* And then the cursed red 
coats,” whispered one diabolical demon, with a malignant grin, “ if she 
resists them, and the fashion, and the example of every female, young and 
old, married and single, she must be more than woman.” Such gloomy, 
irritating, peevish thoughts crowded on his heart the next day, as he ac- 
companied Catalina to the vessel which was to bear her away; but his 
pride buried them with its own hands deep in his bosom. 

‘“T shall return with the birds in the spring,” said she, observing his 
dead silence. ‘‘ You must be happy, but you must not forget me;” and 
she placed her snowy hand in his. Sybrandt could scarcely feel it, "twas 
so soft. 

‘ “ Those who are behind at home never forget,” said the youth. “All 
that I see and all that I hear, is the same to day, to-morrow, and the next, 
and the next day. How then can I change ?” 


‘“ You think, then, that there is more danger that J should change,” 
said Catalina, with a tender smile. 


‘“ Such miracles have come to pass,” replied he, answering her smile 
with one of melancholy. 

‘** Sybrandt,” said she, with solemn emphasis, “see, the river out of 
which you dragged me when I was drowning is the same that rolls by the 
city whither | am now going. I shall see it every day from my window. 
The sun that shines there by day is the same that yesterday saw you rescue 
me from murder; and the same stars that witnessed your nightly watch- 
ings for my safety, stand in the firmament there as well as here. The 
same air, the same light, the same nature, and the same God, the same 
memory, the same heart, will be with me wherever 1 go. Be just to me, 
dear Sybrandt; I cannot, if I would, forget thee !” 


‘ The jealous demons fled before this bright emanation of truth and 
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virtue, and Sybrandt became reassured. A silent pressure of hands con. 
veyed their last farewell greetings, and in a few minutes Sybrandt was 
standing alone on a green projecting point of the river, watching the ves. 
sel as it glided swiftly out of sight. When it was no longer visible, he 
turned himself towards home, and the world seemed to him sudd 
changed into emptiness and nothing. —The Dutchman’s Fireside, vol. i, 
pp. 330—335. 


The sequel may be easily conjectured. After the usual ups 
and downs, they become, at the end of volume two, a “ hap 
air.” Of the author’s power in the execution of portraits, the fol- 
ol chapter may be selected as a specimen. The ideas of Mrs, 
Aubineaustill flourish in many of our colonies, and, notwithstanding 
the separation, are not as yet quite defunct, even in the indepen- 
dent states of the union. 


‘ Catalina was received with a welcome kindness by Mrs. Aubineau, the 
lady with whom she had been invited to spend the winter, and who a 
peared struck with the improvement of her person since she left boarding- 
school two or three years before. Our heroine was glad to see Mrs. Aubi- 
neau again, having a vivid recollection of her pleasing manners and ma- 
tronly kindness. 

‘ The husband of this lady was a son of one of the Hugenots driven by 
the bigotry or policy of Louis the Fourteenth to this land of liberty— 
liberty of action, liberty of speech, and liberty of conscience. These emi- 
grants constituted a portion of the best educated, most enlightened, polite, 
and wealthy of the early inhabitants of New York. They laid the foun- 
dation of families which still exist in good reputation, and from some of 
them have descended men who are for ever associated with the history of 
our country. The father of Mr. Aubineau had occupied a dignified situ- 
ation under the Dutch government, while it held possession of New York; 
but lost it when the province was assigned to the Duke of York, whose 
hungry retainers were portioned off in the new world, there not being loaves 
and fishes enough in the old to satisfy them all. Both father and son 
cherished some little resentment on this occasion ; and when a legislative 
body was established, one or other being generally a member, they never 
failed to be found voting and acting with the popular side, in opposition 
to the governor. They joined the old Dutch party in all their measures, 
which were generally favourable to the rights of the colony, and attained 
to great consideration and respect among them. 

‘ Notwithstanding his politics, Mr. Aubineau the younger married 4 
handsome English woman; not a descendant merely of English parents, 
but a real native, born and educated in London. Her father came over with 
an appointment, being a younger brother, with a younger brother’s portion, 
which generally consists in the family influence employed on all occasions in 
quartering the young branches upon the public. The great use of coloniesis 
to provide for younger brothers. What this appointment was I do not recol- 
Ject; but, whatever it was, it enabled Mr. Majoribanks to live in style, 
and carry his head high above the unlucky beings who furnished the 
means, and whose destiny it had been to be born on the wrong side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, where it is well known every thing, from men down to dan- 
dies, degenerates. To be born at home, as the phrase then was, operated 
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as a sort of patent of nobility, and desperate was the ambition of the rich 
young citizens, and still more desperate that of the city heiresses and their 
mothers, to unite their fate and fortunes with a real genuine exotic. Many 
a soldier of fortune, ‘‘ who spent half-a-crown out of sixpence a-day,” was 
thus provided for ; and not a few female adventurers gained excellent es- 
tablishments, over which they were noted for exercising absolute dominion. 
For a provincial husband to contradict a wife from the mother country, 
was held equivalent to the enormity of a provincial legislature refusing its 
assent to a rescript of his Majesty's puissant governor. It smacked of flat 
rebellion. 

‘Mr. Aubineau was, however, tolerably fortunate in his choice. His 
wife always contradicted him aside when in public, and issued hercom- 
mands in a whisper. She never got angry with him, and only laughed and 
took her own way whenever he found fault; or, what was still more dis- 
creet, took no notice of his ill-humour, and did just as she pleased, She 
was fond of gaiety, dress, and equipage, and particularly fond of flirting 
with the officers attached to the governor’s family and establishment. 
These gentlemen, having nothing to do, and no inclination to marry, 
except they were well paid for it, naturally selected the married Jadies as 
objects for their devoirs ; very properly concluding, that whatever might be 
the case with the ladies, there could be no breach of promise of marriage 
on their part, and, consequently, no dishonour in being as particular as the 
lady pleased. As to the provincial husbands, they were out of the question. 

‘ Among the most prominent of the foibles of Mrs. Aubineau, was an 
idea at that time very prevalent among both English and American wo- 
men. This was an undisguised and confirmed conviction that the whole 
universe was a nest of barbarians, compared with Old England, and that 
there was as much moral and physical difference between being born there 
and here, as there was space between the two countries, Though not 
much of the blue-stocking, that sisterhood not having made its appearance 
as a distinct class in those days, like all good English folks she could ring 
the changes on Shakspeare and Milton, and Bacon and Locke; those four 
great names on which English poetry, philosophy, and metaphysics seem 
entirely to depend for their renown; and which form a standard to which 
every blockhead more or less assimilates his mind; as if the reflected rays 
of their glory had illuminated in some degree the midnight darkness of his 
own intellect. This truly John Bull notion she considered so settled and 
established beyond all reasonable question, that she always spoke of it with 
an amusing simplicity, arising from a perfect confidence in an undisputed 
point, upon which all mankind, except her husband, agreed with as much 
unanimity as that the sun shone in a clear day. In regard to the solitary 
exception aforesaid, Mrs. Aubineau settled that in her mind, by referring 
it to that indefinable matrimonial sympathy which impels so many men to 
agree with every other woman when she is wrong, and oppose their wives 
whenever they are right. The connection between this lady and our 
heroine, originated in a marriage between the elder Aubineau and a sister 
of Colonel Vancour. Into the hands of Mrs, Aubineau the colonel con- 
signed his daughter for the winter, at the same time communicating her 
engagement with Sybrandt Westbrook, at which she laughed not a little in 
her sleeve. She had already a plan in her head for establishing her rich 
and beautiful guest in a far more splendid sphere, as she was pleased to 
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imagine. At the end of eight or ten days, Colonel Vancour took his 
departure for home in the good sloop, Watervleit, which had made vast 
dispatch in unlading and lading, on account of the lateness of the season, 

* Catalina was connected in different ways with almost all the really 
respectable and wealthy inhabitants of New York and its vicinity; such 
as, the Philipses, the Stuyvesants, the Van Courtlandts, the Beckmans, 
Bayards, Delanceys, Gouverneurs, Van Hornes, Rapalyes, Rutgers, Wal- 
tons, and a score of others too tedious to enumerate. Of course she could 
be in no want of visitors or invitations, and there was every prospect ofa 
gay winter. But all these good folks were only secondary in the estima. 
tion of Mrs. Aubineau, when compared with—not his Majesty’s governor 
and his family, for they were out of the sphere of mortal comparison—but 
with the families of his Majesty’s chief justice, his Majesty’s attorney and 
solicitor-generals, his Majesty's collector of the customs, and, indeed, with 
the families of any of his Majesty's petty officers, however insignificant, 
These formed the focus of high life in the ancient city of New York, and 
nothing upon the face of the earth was more ridiculous in the eyes ofa 
discreet observer, than the pretensions of this little knot of dependants, over 
the truly dignified independence of the great body of the wealthy inhabi- 
tants, except, perhaps, the docility with which these latter submitted to the 
petty usurpation.’— The Dutchman's Fireside, vol. ii. pp. 23—31. 


To this portrait we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of adding 
that of Colonel Gilfillan, one of a numerous family that may still 
be met with in every part of the globe. 


* No wonder Sir Thicknesse was proud of his family. But great as his 
nanny were, they could not hold a candle to those of Colonel Barry 

itzgerald Macartney Gilfillan, a genuine Milesian, whose ancestors had 
been kings of Connaught, princes of Breffny, and lords of Ballyshannon, 
Ballynamora, Ballynahinch, Ballygruddrey, Ballyknockamora, and several 
lordships besides. Gilfillan was an Irish Bull. He was all life, love, gal- 
lantry, whim, wit, humour, and hyperbole. His animal spirits were to 
him as the wings of a bird, on which he mounted into the regions of imagi- 
nation and folly. They flew away with him ten times an hour. He learned 
every thing so fast that he knew nothing perfectly ; and such was the im- 
petuosity of his conceptions, that one-half the time they came forth wrong 
end foremost. His ignorance of a subject never for a moment prevented 
him dashing right into it, or stopped the torrent of his ideas, which 
resembled a stream swelled by the rains, being excessively noisy and not 
very clear. His ideas, in truth, seemed always turning somersets over the 
heads of each other, and for the most part presented that precise rhetorical 
arrangement which is indicated by the phrase of * putting the cart before 
the horse.” He never pleaded guilty to ignorance of any thing, nor was 
ever known to stop a moment to get hold of the right end of an idea—main- 
taining with a humorous obstinacy, that as he always came to the right end 
at last, it was of no consequence where he began. 

‘ Nature had given to Colonel Gilfillan a more than usual share of the 
truly Irish propensity to falling in love extempore. His heart was quite as 
hot as his head, and between the two there was a perfect volcano. He 
was always under high steam pressure. He once acknowledged, or rather 
boasted—for he never confessed any thing—that he had fallen in love at 
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the Curragh of Kildare, with six ladies in one day, and was refused by 
them all in less than twenty-four hours afterward. ‘“ But, faith!” 

he, ‘I killed two horses riding about the country after them; and that was 
some comfort.” ‘ Comfort!” said a friend, “‘ how do you make that out, 
Gilfillan?” ‘* Why, wasn’t it a proof I didn’t stand shilly-shally, waiting 
my own consent any more than that of the ladies, ny dear!” It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that he was generous, uncalculating, brave, and a man 
of his word, except in love affairs, and sometimes in affairs of business, 
when he occasionally lost at play the money he had promised to a trades- 
man. His person exhibited a rich redundancy of ge beauty, luscious 
with youth, health, and vigour ; he sang charmingly; played the fiddle so 
as to bring tears into youreyes; danced, laughed, chatted, blundered, gel 
lanted, flattered, and made love with a graceful confidence and fearless 
audacity, that caused him to be a great favourite, and rather a dangerous 
companion for women of warm imaginations and mere ordinary refinement 
of manners and feelings. Like most men of his profession, his ideas on 
certain subjects were of the latitudinarian order. Gilfillan swore he was a 
man of as much honour as ever wore a uniform. He would not pick a 
pocket ; but as for picking a lady’s white bosom of a sweet little heart, let 
him alone for that. A fair exchange was no robbery all the world over; 
and he always left his own with them, if there were twenty. When his 
brother officers laughed at him for having so many hearts, ‘‘ Och my dears,” 
would he reply,” what, do you talk about havimg but one heart? A man 
with only one heart in his bosom, is like a poor divil with only a shilling 
in his pocket—he is afraid to part with it, and so starves himself for fear 
of starving!” ’—The Dutchman's Fireside, vol. ii. pp. 383—41. 


‘The Staff Officer,’ we regret to say, is a work upon which we 
must pronounce our decided reprobation. It has no one quality to 
please the judgment, or to excite the attention ; it has no story, no 
style, no groups of interesting characters, no descriptions of 
scenery, nothing whatever to entitle it to a place even in the 
meanest circulating library in the country. On the contrary, there is 
much in it that deserves to be stigmatized as a pander to the most 
atrocious vices,—hospitality outraged, female innocence seduced, 
parental wickedness unveiled, and all this related with a degree of 
cool effrontery which has not been surpassed by Harriet Wilson 
herself. If this be, as it is given out, a story of real life, it’ is 
a picture as revolting as perhaps any human being, that prostitute 
excepted, has told of himself. From his earliest youth the author 
informs us, with a degree of triumph which is truly despicable, 
that he was practically initiated in the most wretched debauchery, 
which he pursued in the lowest haunts of corruption. Many like 
him have indeed fallen into the same courses at various periods of 
their lives, but few, very few at least that we have any knowledge of, 
have thought fit to publish their iniquity in three octavo volumes, 
and we feel assured that the respectable publishers of this work 
were not at all aware of its contents, when they ushered it into the 
world with their names in the title page. If they have any regard 
for their character they will not hesitate to disclaim any further con- 
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nexion with a production which, under the pretext of being merely 
a tale of military life, is, in fact, a tale of the brothels. 

In ‘ The Club Book’ we have a collection of original tales, from 
the pens of various authors, most of whom are favourably known 
to the public,— Messrs. Galt, James, Power, Jerdan, Cunningham, 
Moir, Ritchie, the Ettrick Shepherd, and Lord F. L. Gower. We 
should suspect that these compositions had been originally destined 
to appear in a different kind of publication, perhaps an annual ot 
amagazine. Let that be as it may, the idea of presenting them to 
the world in their present shape is not a bad one, as we know by 
our critical experience, that the task of writing three volumes, ge. 
nerally speaking, is more than gg ee: individual can accomplish 
to the satisfaction of the reader. e much wish that the novelists 
of the day would more frequently act upon the club-system than 
they do. It would not be at all difficult for each of them to com- 
press, within the limits of half or the quarter of a volume, the 
essence of those stories which they usually expand over the surface 
of some nine hundred pages. Let them then put their pro- 
ductions together, and we may venture to predict that, although 
they would thereby materially diminish the waste of paper, they 
would greatly increase the number of their admirers. 

The first tale in the collection celebrates the Siege of Rhodes by 
the Turks, at the period when that island was in the possession of 
the Knights of St. John. It is a story of chivalry and love, by 
Mr. James, but it has not sufficient character to deserve particular 
notice. It is followed by ‘ Haddad-Ben-Ahab,’ which we ons 
Mr. Galt intended as a burlesque upon some modern travellers, 
who, limiting their excursions to short distances from home, deem 
it necessary to relate, with laborious minuteness, every thing that 
befals them on the way. The subject is one that might have been 
worked up into a laughable satire, but that style of composition is 
certainly not Mr. Galt’s forte. The ‘ Gipsey of the Abruzzo,’ by 
Power, is a feeble affair; and we should have said as much of 
Mr. Picken’s ‘ Eisenbach ; or the Adventures of a Stranger,’ if 
there were not something like boldness in the conception of his 
plan, however marred by the want of energy and of the appearance 
of probability in the execution. Risesbech is a personage who by 
chance re on many persons and incidents of an extraordinary 
kind. He could not pass through a street in Dover, upon his first 
landing in this country, without meeting there with something 
mysterious; indeed, he tells us that he never could be idle for any 
length of time in a strange place, but something fell in his way 
that more or less fastened on his mind, and ‘ became a nucleus for 
future observation.’ On arriving in London, such were the lengths 
to which his curiosity urged him, that he entered a house at night 
in pursuit of a nucleus of this description, and exposed himself, 
without we suppose being at all aware of his danger, to the immi- 
nent hazard of being apprehended for burglary. "The editor would 
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appear, contrary to the ancient principle, to have set before his 
guests at first the inferior wine, and to neve it as the feast goes 
on. Thus the second volume is as much superior to the first, as 
the third is to the second. ‘The Fatal Whisper,’ from Mr. Galt’s 
pen, exhibits in a formidable point of view the penalty which a 
man may inflict upon himself, by listening too easily to the sug- 
gestions of a jealous disposition. An officer serving abroad, who 
left his wife and family in me, chances to hear an English pro- 
fligate boasting of his triumphs over the virtue of a married female, 
which obliged him for a season to abandon his native country. A 
few coincidences, added to still fewer hasty conclusions, assure the 
military husband that his own wife was the victim on this occasion ; 
he returns home, finds or invents evidence of her guilt, and perse- 
cutes his faithful consort to her death, which takes place at the mo- 
ment when her innocence is proved beyond the possibility of mistake, 
by the confession of the real culprit. The story has no novelty in 
its outline, but it is written with great power. By way, we sup- 
pose, of balancing between the sexes, this piece is followed by one 
from Mr.Jerdan, calculated to display the effects of a jealous tem- 
per on the part of the lady—his ‘Sleepless Woman,’ being, in fact, a 
wife whose eyes are always kept open by that unhappy passion, 
which he very truly represents as capable of driving a man out of 
his mind. We must, in passing, observe, that this trifle of Mr. 
Jerdan’s is gracefully written; it has a French air of pretty 
nothingness about it, which would induce us to suspect its origi- 
nality, if the title-page did not afford us a sufficient guarantee upon 
that point. We regret that we cannot commend the scenes founded 
on Victor Hugo’s jane of Hernani, which have been contributed 
by Lord F. L.Gower. They are in rhymed verse, but neither the inci- 
dents, nor the sentiment, nor the diction, can we consider as in any 
degree worthy of the well-known taste of that noble, and already 
deservedly distinguished, writer. ‘Gowden Gibbie,’ by Allan Cun- 
ningham, is a striking lesson of great practical utility, to those day- 
dreamers, who, neglecting the ordinary means within their reach for 
the improvement of their fortune, place all their dependence upon 
visionary hopes of golden gains, which can never be realized, and 
only lead them from delusion to delusion, until their ruin become 
irretrievable. The reading world has been rather sickened of 
Highland legends. It will not be relieved, we fear, by those which 
Mr. Picken and the Ettrick Shepherd have supplied to this col- 
lection. It would require but the invention of a few more scenes 
to render Mr. Moir’s ‘ Bridal of Borthwick’ capable of being con- 
verted into a drama. Even as it stands, the story is dramatic in 
an eminent degree, though spun out of the common materials of 
kidnappery, if we may be allowed the expression. But amongst 
all the pieces in the series there is not one, we apprehend, that 
will stand a comparison with that entitled ‘ The Book of Life,’ by 
Mr. Galt, for the greater portion of which we must find room. 
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‘The day was showery and stormy, by which I was detained at the inn 
until late in the afternoon, so that it was dark before I reached the ferry. 
house, and the tide did not serve for safe crossing until midnight. I was 
therefore obliged to sit by the fire and wait the time, a circumstance which 
gave me some uneasiness, for the ferryman was old and infirm, and Dick, 
his son, who usnally attended the boat during the night, happened to be 
then absent, the day having been such, that it was not expected any tra- 
vellers would seek to pass over that night. 

‘The presence of Dick was not, however, absolutely necessary, for the 
boat swung from side to side by a rope anchored in the middle of the 
stream, and, on account of the strong current, another rope had been 
stretched across, by which passengers could draw themselves over, with- 
out assistance : an easy task to those who had the sleight of it, but it was 
not so to me, who still wore my arm in asling. 

* While sitting at the fire-side conversing with the ferryman and his wife, 
a smart, good-looking country lad, with a recruit’s cockade in his hat, 
came in, accompanied by a young woman who was far advanced in preg- 
nancy. They were told the state of the ferry, and that, unless the recruit 
undertook to conduct the boat himself, they must wait the return of Dick, 

‘ They had been only that day married, and were on their way to join a 
detachment of the regiment in which Ralph Nocton, as the recruit was 
called, had that evening enlisted, the parish officers having obliged him to 
marry the girl. Whatever might have been their former love and intimacy, 
they were not many minutes in the house when he became sullen ard 
morose towards her; nor was she more amiable towards him. He said 
little, but he often looked at her with an indignant eye, as she reproached 
him for having so rashly enlisted, to abandon her and his unborn baby, 
assuring him that she would never part from him while life and power 
lasted. 

* Though it could not be denied that she possessed both beauty and an 
attractive person, there was yet a silly vixen humour about her, ill-calcu- 
lated to conciliate. I did not, therefore, wonder to hear that Nocton had 
married her with reluctance; I only regretted that the parish officers were 
so inaccessible to commiseration, and so void of conscience, as to be guilty 
of rendering the poor fellow miserable for life, to avert the hazard of the 
child becoming a burden on the parish. 

‘ The ferryman and his wife endeavoured to reconcile them to their lots; 
and the recruit, who happened to be naturally reckless and generous, 
seemed willing to be appeased ; but his weak companion was capricious 
and pettish. On one occasion, when a sudden shower beat hard against 
the window, she cried out with little regard to decorum, that she would go 
no further that night. 

*** You may do as you please, Mary Blake,” said Nocton, “ but go lI 
must, for the detachment marches to-morrow morning. It was only to 
give you time to prepare to come with me, that the captain consented to 
let me remain so late in town.” 

‘She, however, only remonstrated bitterly at his cruelty, in forcing her 
to travel in her condition, and in such weather. Nocton refused to listen 
to her, but told her somewhat doggedly, more so than was consistent with 
the habitual cheerful cast of his physiognomy, that ‘although he had been 
already ruined by her, he trusted she had not the power to make him a 
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deserter.” He then went out and remained some time alone. When he 

returned, his appearance was surprisingly changed ; his face was of an 
ashy paleness; his eyes bright, febrile, and eager, and his lip quivered as 
e said, 

, «Come, Mary, I can wait no longer; the boat is ready, the river is not 

so wild, and the rain is over.” 

‘In vain she protested ; he was firm; and she had no option, but either 
to go or to be left behind. The old ferryman accompanied them to the 
boat, saw them embark, and gave the recruit some instructions how to 
manage the ropes, as it was still rather early in the tide. On returning 
into the house, he remarked facetiously to his wife, 

‘««T can never see why young men should be always blamed, and all 
pity reserved for the damsels.” 

‘At this moment a rattling shower of rain and hail burst like a platoon 
of small shot on the window, and a flash of vivid lightning was followed 
by one of the most tremendous peals of thunder I have ever heard. 

‘« Hark !” cried the old woman startling, “ was not that a shriek ?” 

‘ We listened, but the cry was not repeated ; we rushed to the door, but 
no other sound was heard but the raging of the river, and the roar of the 
sea-waves breaking on the har.’—The Club Book, vol. iii. pp. 266—270. 


The shriek, it need hardly be added, was that of the young 
woman struggling against her destroyer. The scene produced an 
irresistible effect upon the mind of the narrator, who, for several 
years after, had strange dreams on the anniversaries of this dreadful 
night. Some of these he related to a German gentleman with 
whom he became acquainted, and who convinced bim that there 


was some inconceivable sympathy which had linked him to the 
fate of these unhappy persons. 


‘When the anniversary again returned, I was seized with the same 
heaviness and objectless horror of mind; it hung upon me with bodings 
and auguries until I went to bed, and then, after my first sleep, I was a 
third time aroused by another fit of the same inscrutable panic On this 
occasion, however, the vision was different. I beheld only Nocton, pale 
and wounded, stretched on a bed, and on the coverlet lay a pair of new 
epaulettes, as if just unfolded from a paper. 

‘ For seven years I was thus annually afflicted. The vision in each was 
different, but I saw no more of Mary Blake. On the fourth occasion, I 
beheld Nocton sitting in the uniform of an aid-de-camp at a table, with 
the customary tokens of conviviality before him; it was only part of 
ascene, such as one beholds in a mirror. 

‘ On the fifth occasion, he appeared to be ascending, sword in hand, the 
rampart of a battery; the sun was setting behind him, and the shadows 
and forms of a strange land, with the domes and pagodas of an oriental 
country, lay in wide extent around; it was asa picture, but far more 
vivid than painting can exhibit. 

‘On the sixth time, he appeared again stretched upon a couch; his 
complexion was sullen, not from wounds, but disease, and there appeared 
at his bed-side the figure of a general officer, with a star at his breast, with 
whose conversation he appeared pleased, though languid. 

‘ But on the seventh and last occasion, on which the horrors of the 
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visions were repeated, | saw him on horseback ina field of battle; and 
while I looked at him, he was struck on the face by a sabre, and the blood 
flowed down upon his regimentals.'—The Club Book,vol.iu, pp.274—276, 


All these dreams the author related to his German friend, who 
set them down in what he called his ‘ Book of Life.” This gen. 
tleman he describes as an ‘ astrologer of the true kind,’ who had 
‘a beautiful conception of the reciprocal dependencies of nature,’ 
who ‘ affected not to penetrate to causes, but spoke of effects with 
a luminous and religious eloquence.’ 


‘ We had spent the day in the fields, where he illustrated his astrolo- 
gical opinions by appeals to plants, and leaves, and flowers, and other 
attributes of the season, with such delightful perspicuity, that no time 
ean efface from the registers of my memory the substance of his dis- 
courses. In the evening he delighted me with his miraculous music ; and 
as the night advanced, I was almost persuaded that he was one of those 
extraordinary men who are said sometimes to acquire communion with 
spirits, and dominion over demons. 

« Just as we were about to sit down to our frugal supper, literally or 
philosophically so, as if it had been served for Zeno himself, Dick, the son 
of the old ferry-man, who by this time was some years dead, came to the 
door, and requested to speak with me in private. Of course I obeyed; 
when he informed me that he had brought across the ferry that night a 
gentleman officer, from a far country, who was in bad health, and whom 
he could not accommodate properly in the ferry-house. 

‘ «The inn,” said Dick, ‘ is too far off, for he is lame, and has an 
open wound in the thigh. I have therefore ventured to bring him here, 
sure that you will be glad to give him a bed for the night. His servant 
tells me that he was esteemed the bravest officer in all the service of the 
Mysore of India.” 

‘ It was impossible to resist this appeal. I went to the door where the 
gentleman was waiting, and with true-heartedness expressed how great 
my satisfaction would be if my house could afford him any comfort. 

‘I took him in with me to the room where my German friend was 
sitting. 1 was much pleased with the gentleness and unaffected simplicity 
of his manners. 

‘ He was a handsome middle-aged man; his person was robust and 
well formed ; his features had been originally handsome, but they were 
disfigured by a scar, which had materially changed their symmetry. His 
conversation was not distinguished by any remarkable intelligence; but, 
after the high intellectual excitement which I had enjoyed all day with my 
philosophical companion, it was agreeable and gentlemanly. 

‘ Several times during supper something came across my mind as if I 
had seen him before, but I could neither recollect when nor where; and I 
observed that more than once he looked at me, as if under the influence of 
some research in his memory. At last I observed that his eyes wer 
dimmed with tears, which assured me that he then recollected me. But ! 
considered it a duty of hospitality not to enquire aught eoncerning him 
more than he was pleased to tell himself. 

‘In the mean time my German friend, I perceived, was watching ¥s 
both, but suddenly he ceased to be interested, and appeared absorbed in 
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thought; white good manners required me to make some effort to enter- 
tain my guest. This led to some enquiry concerning the scene of his ser- 
vices, and he told us that he had been many years in India. 

‘ “On this day, eight years ago,” said he, “ I was in the battle of Bo- 
rupknow, where I received the wound which has so disfigured me in the 
face.” 

‘At that moment I accidentally threw my eyes upon my German 
friend :—the look which he gave me in answer caused me to shudder from 
head to foot; and I began to ruminate of Nocton and Mary Blake, while 
my friend continued the conversation in a light desultory manner, as it 
would have seemed to any stranger; but to me it was awful and ora- 
cular. He spoke to the stranger on ail manner of topics, but ever and 
anon he brought him back, as if without design, to speak of the accidents 
of fortune which had befallen him on the anniversary of that day, giving 
it as a reason for his curious remarks, that most men observed anniversa- 
ries, time and experience having taught them to notice that there were 
curious coincidences with respect to times, and places, and individuals,— 
things, which of themselves form part of the great demonstration of the 
wisdom and skill displayed in the construction, not only of the mechanical 
but the moral world, shewing that each was a portion of one and the same 
thing. 

‘«T have been,” said he to the stranger, “ an observer and recorder of 
such things. I have my book of registration here in this house; I will 
fetch it from my bed-chamber, and we shall see in what other things, as 
far as your fortunes have been concerned, how it corresponds with the 
accidents of your life on this anniversary.” 

‘1 observed that the stranger paled a little at this proposal, and said, 
with an affectation of carelessness, while he was evidently disturbed, that 
he would see it in the morning. But the philosopher was too intent upon 
his purpose to forbear. I know not what came upon me, but I urged him 
to bring the book. This visibly disconcerted the stranger still more; and 
his emotion became, as it were, a motive which induced me, in a peremp- 
tory manner, to require the production of the book ; for I felt that strange 
horror, so often experienced, returning upon me, and was constrained, by 
an irresistible impulse, to seek an explanation of the circumstances by 
which I had for so many years suffered such aw eclipse of mind. The 
stranger seeing how intent both of us were, desisted from his wish to pro- 
crastinate the curious disclosure which my friend said he could make; 
but it was evident he was not at ease. Indeed, he was so much the re- 
verse, that when the German went for his book, he again proposed to 
retire; and only consented to abide, at my jocular entreaty, until he should 
learn what his future fortunes were to be, by the truth of what would be 
told him of the past. 

‘ My friend soon returned with the book. It was a remarkable volume, 
covered with vellum, shut with three brazen clasps, secured by a lock of 
curious construction. Altogether it was a strange, antique, and necro- 
mantic-looking volume. The corner was studded with knobs of brass, 
with a small mirror in the centre, round which were inscribed, in Teutonic 
characters, words to the effect, “(I WILL SHEW THEE THYSELF.” Before 
unlocking the clasp, my friend gave the book to the stranger, explained 
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some of the emblematic devices which adorned the cover, and particularly 
the words of the motto that surrounded the mirror. 

‘ Whether it was from design, or that the symbols required it, the ex. 
planations of my friend were mystical and abstruse; and I could see that 
they produced an effect on the stranger, so strong that it was evident he 
could with difficulty maintain his self-possession, The colour entirely 
faded from his countenance ; he became wan and cadaverous, and his hand 
shook violently as he returned the volume to the philosopher, who, on re- 
ceiving it back, said,— 

‘«* There are things in this volume which may not be revealed to e 
eye, yet to those who may not discover to what they relate, they will seem 
trivial notations.” 

‘He then applied the key to the lock and unclosed the volume. My 
stranger guest began to breathe hard and audibly. The German turned. 
over the vellum leaves, searchingly and carefully. At last he found his 
record and description of my last vision, which he read aloud. It was 
not only minute in the main circumstances in which I had seen Nocton, 
but it contained an account of many things, the still life, as it is called, of 
the picture, which I had forgotten, and, among other particulars, a pictur- 
esque account of the old General whom I saw standing at the bed-side. 

‘ « By all that’s holy,” cried the stranger, it is old Cripplington him- 
self !—the queue of his hair was, as you say, always crooked, owing toa 
habit he had of pulling it when vexed—where could you find the descrip- 
tion of all this ?” 

‘I was petrified; I sat motionless as a statue, but a fearful vibration 
thrilled through my whole frame. 

‘ My friend looked back in his book, and found the description of my 
sixth vision. It contained the particulars of the crises of battle, in which, 
as the stranger described, he had received the wound in his face. It af- 
fected him less than the other, but still the effect upon him was impressive. 

‘ The record of the fifth vision produced a more visible alarm. The de- 
scription was vivid to an extreme degree,—the appearance of Nocton, 
sword in hand, on the rampart—the animation of the assault, and the gor- 
geous landscape of domes and pagodas, was limned with words as vividly 
as a painter could have made the scene. The stranger seemed to forget 
his anxiety, and was delighted with the reminiscences which the descrip- 
tion recalled. 

* But when the record of the fourth vision was read, wherein Nocton was 
described as sitting in the regimentals of an aide-de-camp, at a convivial 
table, he exclaimed, as if unconscious of his words,— 

‘«Tt was on that night I had first the honour of dining with the 
general.” 

‘ The inexorable philosopher proceeded, and read what I had told him of 
Nocton, stretched pale and wounded on a bed, with new epaulettes spread 
on a coverlet, as if just unfolded from a paper. The stranger started from 
his seat, and cried, with a hollow and fearful voice,— 

‘ « This is the book of life.” 

‘ The German turned over to the second vision, which he read slowly and 
mournfully, especially the description of my own feelings, when I 
the charnel visage of Mary Blake. The stranger, who had risen from his 
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seat, and was panting with horror, cried out with a shrill halloo, as it 
were, 

«« On that night I was sitting in my tent; methought her spirit came 
and reproached me.” 

‘I could not speak, but my German friend rose from his seat, and hold- 
ing the volume in his left hand, touched it with his right, and looking 
sternly at the stranger, said,— 

‘«* In this volume, and in your own conscience, are the evidences which 
prove that you are Ralph Nocton, and that on this night, twice seven 
years ago, you murdered Mary Blake.” 


‘The miserable stranger lost all self-command, and, staggering from the 
spot, fell.’ The Club Book, vol. iii. pp. 230—289. 


This is all capitally managed. There is originality of invention 
in the story ; its parts are neatly fitted together ; the incidents are 
tragically interesting ; and the sketch given of those glimpses of a 
supernatural philosophy, which, “like the summer cloud comes 
o'er us,” forms by no means the least affecting passage in this 
masterly fragment. 

Without particularly characterizing the remaining tales, we may 
observe generally that they evince considerable talent, and that, 
taken altogether, ‘The Club Book’ is a very good parlour window 
miscellany, worthy of all praise in a moral point of view; and, as a 
source of rational amusement, peculiarly acceptable in the long 
nights of winter, now so rapidly approaching. 


There are some unaccountable mistakes in the paging of the 
contents of the second volume, which should be corrected if the 
work reach a second edition. 





Art. VII1.—Letters on the Physical History of the Earth, addressed to 
Professor Blumenbach: containing Geological and Historical Penn 
of the Divine Mission of Moses. By the late J. A. De Luc, R.S. 
Professor of Philosophy and Geology at Gottingen. To which are 
prefixed Introductory Remarks and Illustrations: together with a 
Vindication of the author's claims to Original Views respecting funda- 
mental points in Geology. By the Rev. Henry De La Fitte, A. M. of 
Trinity College Oxford: and member of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. 8yo, pp. 284. London: Rivingtons, 1831. 

Tue substance of the work which, under the above title, 1s now 

presented to the public, has been for some years embodied in our 

scientific literature. The subject, however, with which it is occupied, 
and the veneration which every learned and well directed mind must 
entertain for the memory of the author, together with the great acces- 
sion of valuable matter which the reverend editor has supplied, give 
to this brief work all the characters of a new and interesting com- 
mentary on some of the fundamental principles of Geology. 
Upwards of thirty years ago, De Luc published a series of 
letters in this country, the practical object of which was to esta~ 
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blish, by reference to facts and inductions connected with the 
physical my | of the earth, that the Mosaical account of it was 
correct one. Geology was not then sufficiently stadied in England 
to enable many persons to take an interest in these disquisitions, 
which at present are calculated, for the opposite reason, to excite so 
much attention. In two or three years afterwards, a volume was 
published in Paris, by the same author, which was an enlargement, 
and a great improvement, of the former collection of letters. This 
volume forms the ground-work of the publication before us. It 
has undergone, we are told by the learned editor, a complete revision, 
It is further enriched by various communications from M. De Luc 
junior, nephew of the original writer, and which consist of geolo- 
gical observations conducted by himself and other distinguished 
geologists. Some of these contributions serve the pur of either 
illustrating the positions, or correcting the errors of the first De 
Luc. Such observations from a quarter where so much knowledge 
of the subject has been acquired, accompanied by quotations from 
numerous writers on geology, English and foreign, place the great 
arguments of De Luc, which were advanced more than thirty years 
ago, before the world at this moment, with all the sanction that they 
can derive from being conformable to the latest discoveries in geology. 

Aswe have siveadt y observed, it was the great object of De Luc, to 
show that revelation and ature were not inconsistent, but that they 
were in close connection with each other. He proposed, therefore, 
to show—not by an appeal to the imagination of man, nor yet to his 
inductive powers exclusively, but to facts which every one might 
estimate for himself—that the narrative of the deluge in the sacred 
writings, is completely borne out by the most irresistible geological 
evidence. De Luc has even gone farther, in demonstrating that 
the progress of the formation of the globe is recorded with a 
remarkable accuracy, as to the succession of the process, in the chro- 
nology of Moses. It would seem that De Luc was led to the inves- 
tigation of this important question in geology, by finding that the 
authors of the early systems promulgated in that science, had 
always built them on anti-Christian principles. They held that 
natural history had nothing to do with religion; and that they 
who believed in Christianity, might do so consistently with reject- 
ing the first chapters of Genesis. It was plain to any man of 
common sense, that this courteous profession on the part of the 
system-mongers, was only a delusion by which they entrapped, and 
finally alienated from the Christian creed, many an unenquiring 
mind; and we grieve to think that there should be any truth in the 
following representation, which we are not allowed to question, 
since it comes from the pen of De Luc himself. 


‘ The consequence has been, that men of letters, without being naturalists 
themselves, but putting implicit faith in what was so positively asserted to 
be the evidence of nature, have more openly and more successfully revived 
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some historical and moral arguments, to which both Jews and Christians 
have long ago replied, and which would never have had any influence on 
the bulk of mankind, if there had not been an appearance of an appeal to 
nature. Neither will I reject her evidence; I will only show it, such as 
it is, to those who have suffered themselves to be carried away by misre- 
presentations of it.—Letter ii. p. 47. 


Such were the admirable motives which led the illustrious De Luc 
to devote a genius of no ordinary penetration, and a life of patient 
industry, to the investigation of the truth respecting this intricate 
question. The success which he merited was attained by him, 
and the achievement which crowned his labours was but the con- 
summation of a series of discoveries in the natural world, which have 
chiefly contributed to render geology the noble and interesting 
science that we now find it. 

The first obstacle which De Luc had to combat, was the apparently 
settled conviction of the scientific world, that our continents were of 
very great antiquity. We are now speaking, not of centuries, but 
of colossal periods of time, if we may be allowed to use the ex- 
pression; and therefore antiquity, in the language of geology, 
refers to a period far behind six thousand years. He saw that this 


principle once admitted, there was an end of the authority of 
Genesis, and he accordingly imposed on himself the task of en- 
quiring into the truth of a proposition that was, up to his day, so 
implicitly received, and its consequences left to make whatever 


impression they might on the public mind. 

It was to overturn this position, and to prove that not many 
ages have passed since the continental parts of our globe were 
abandoned by the sea, that De Luc undertook a series of curious 
and difficult researches, and ultimately constructed a theory for 
ascertaining the age of those continents, which is at once ingens 
and highly reasonable. De Luc commences by the general state- 
ment that the whole mass of our existing continents is composed 
of various strata, the order of the superposition of them being pretty 
much the same on all parts of the earth, The lowest of the strata 
are found to be free from every vestige of organized bodies, but 
when we examine the superior series of strata, we discover those 
bodies, or relics of them. Each stratum, however, has a peculiar 
species of organized bodies to itself. Again, in the upper strata, 
we likewise detect the remains of animals and vegetables, which 
bear the most undoubted marks of having subsisted on the earth. 
In the great majority of the strata, however, and even in the loose 
strata at the surface of our soil, the most considerable portion of 
these remains consists of sea bodies. These facts warrant, in De 
Lue’s opinion, the inference, that the strata, as we now see them, 
horizontally imposed upon each other, assumed this relation when 
held in suspense, as it were, in the sea, and that this mutual position, 
which they still retain, resulted from the sudden retreat of the 
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waters. But the strata are found broken, overthrown, and sunk in 
great masses, so that the continents exhibit on their surfaces the 
most ruinous appearances. What can have produced this 
disturbance but some mighty revolution, which forced back the 
and exposed the continents to those influences which have ever 
since their denudation been operating upon them? We shall stop 
here in our analysis of the theory, to dwell for a few minutes on 
the probability of what De Luc asserts, viz. that the land which 
we are now inhabiting, was an ancient bed of the sea. This author 
thinks that after any scientific enquirer has studied the continents 
with attention in all their parts, ‘from their centres to their borders, 
from their greatest elevations to their lowest depths; when th 
have seen the regularity of the strata composing the whole of their 
observable mass, and the quantity of the marine bodies contained 
in these strata, it is impossible not to acknowledge that we are 
inhabiting an ancient bed of the sea.’ With respect to that great 
revolution by which the strata were disturbed, as we have already 
seen, De Luc gives us the following account. 


‘ We have seen that the entire mass of our continents is composed of 
strata, produced by the sea while it occupied this portion of the globe. 
These strata, which we may every where unequivocally trace, notwithstand- 
ing the various accidents they have undergone, extend every where down 
to the present sea, of which, after this revolution, they constituted the new 


boundaries. On this account I shall call them continental soil. 

‘As soon as the sea had changed its bed, the rivers were formed 
upon the new continents and, arriving at the sea, began to deposit at their 
mouths the mud they brought down with them: the sea also, agitating the 
sand in the more shallow parts, drove it back towards its shores by the 
action of the currents and tides. From these two causes, new lands began 
to be formed, which, contiguously to certain parts of the original coast, 
occupied successively the place of the water. These new lands are every 
where as distinct from the continental soil, as a layer of sand or gravel in 
front of a house, is from the house itself; their existence evidently proves 
that the level of the sea has had no tendency to rise since it has occupied 
its present bed ; for, in this case, it would have successively overflowed 
either every where, or near certain coasts, the sediments that were deposited 
on its shores; whereas there are new lands upon every coast, or in its 
vicinity. If, on the contrary,the sea had had a tendency to sink, the new 
lands would necessarily have a regular slope towards it, by which we might 
be able to measure the quantity of its depression since it occupied its pre- 
sent bed: but all the new lands, on every coast, of whatever extent they 
may be, are sensibly horizontal. This phenomenon, then, amounts to an 
absolute demonstration, that the sea has undergone no change in its level 
since it has occupied its present bed. 

* But before the sea occupied this bed, it covered our continents, and 
thus existed at a much higher level. What barriers could then retain it? 
It was impossible they could be other than lands more elevated than itself, 
which consequently occupied the place where the sea now is, and we know 
certainly, from the quantity of the remains of vegetables and terrestrial 
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animals, which have been buried in our strata while yet under the sea, that 
there did at that time exist such lands. Thus, in order that the sea should 
have retired from the surface of our present continents, other continents, 
which before served it for a barrier, must necessarily have sunk so as to 
form the basin which it at present occupies. 

‘ This is a necessary consequence of the above facts, and its evidence 
does not depend on our determining how this revolution happened ; but we 
shall soon discover it, by continuing to pursue the train of causes esta- 
blished in my former Letters, of which I shall, in a few words, recall to 
your recollection such parts as the subject requires. 

“ ¢ The state of disorder in which we find all our strata, could have been 
produced only by considerable and repeated subsidences of the greater part 
of their mass, at eras marked by their monuments. These subsidences of 
the bottom of the ancient sea could proceed only from the successive form- 
ation of caverns within, into which the increasing crust of strata, from time 
to time, fell down. By this is to be explained that great phenomenon 
which has given birth to geology, namely, the disappearance, at the exte- 
rior, of a great part of the liquid which formerly covered the whole globe, 
at a level exceeding our highest mountains. We have also found, in this 

disruption of the caverns, from whence issued, each time, new expansible 
fluids, the chymical cause of the successive changes in the precipitations 
that took place in the liquid, as well as of the simultaneous changes under- 
gone by the atmosphere, so visible from the history of vegetables and 
animals. Lastly, when tracing the course of these operations, | pointed 
out an epoch at which, whilst the liquid covered the whole globe, a more 
rapid enlargement of the caverns under one portion of the crust of strata 
occasioned its sudden depression ; by which, added to the infiltration that 
followed of a great part of the liquid in the interior of the globe, it ceased 
to cover more than the part which had subsided, which at once formed the 
first sea, and gave birth to the first continents.’—pp. 183—185. 


De Luc, it will be seen, has observed that in the retirement of the 
sea, the continents which became naked and dry, were, from the 
moment of their exposure, acted on by various influences. Now 
not only can we observe and define the effects of those influences, 
but we can also determine the length of time which they took in 
every instance to work the changes observable in the exposed lands. 
Thus then we are furnished at once with a series of natural chrono- 
meters, whose evidence cannot be mistrusted. The ingenious theory 
of De Luc therefore comes to this; that all those parts of our con- 
tinent which were capable of change, began to be changed on the 
retirement of the sea: from our own observations and experience, 
we can determine the time it has taken to effect the modifications 
which we observe in our continents ; on these data we may pro- 
poy proceed to ascertain the ancient or more recent origin of our 
globe. 

_ Nothing can be more elaborate and ingenious than the manner 
in which De Luc has ascertained the effects of those operations to 
which we have alluded ; and after conducting us through a series 
of most learned and beautiful illustrations, etived from natural 
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history, he concludes by almost demonstrating, that they all show 
the impossibility of carrying back the origin of our continents toa 
period more remote than that, which the Mosaic chronology has 
assigned to them. Amongst the phenonomena which De Luc 
enlists in his catalogue of natural chronometers, are to be found 
those of the collection of vegetable earth produced by the decom- 
position of plants on uncultivated soils ; the natural history of peat 
mosses ; the extension of snow and ice on high mountains; the 
accumulations of fallen materials ; alluvial lands formed by rivers 
along their course ; maritime new lands, &c. The descriptions of 
a few of these phenomena we shall transcribe from the author. 


‘The seeds of mosses, grasses, heath, and a thousand other plants, 
which we find growing in uncultivated lands, were transported from the 
loftier spots, and carried over all the hills and plains; and the vast ex- 
tent of sandy grounds became thus almost every where what we now call 
heaths. It is of this kind of uncultivated land I shall first treat. The 
annual remains of plants accumulating on the sands, and other soils im- 
mediately favourable to vegetation, began to cover them with that blackish 
earth (humus), in which we find the present plants rooted. There are 
immense tracts of these lands which have yet received no cultivation, and 
on which, therefore, the stratum of blackish soil is the entire residue of all 
the vegetables which have grown and perished there since the birth of our 
continents. In places too far from every habitation, for even the shep- 
herds to lead their flocks to, and where the heath alone vegetates, at 
whatever elevation such spots are above the level of the sea, this blackish 
stratum is found (always mixed with a fine sand brought from other 
places by strong winds) about a foot and a half in thickness. Now the 
progress of this stratum is accompanied in many places with chronological 
monuments, and I shall describe one of those I have mentioned, in 
treating this subject much at large, in my “ Lettres sur |’Histoire de la 
Terre,” &c. 

‘ The first inhabitants of the north of Germany were shepherds, who, as 
yet, had no fixed habitations; so that the only monuments remaining of 
them are their tombs: they deposited the ashes of their dead in urns, 
which they buried in open places, principally on the heights, and covered 
them with earth. We find a number of these tombs on hills still unculti- 
vated : they are well known under the name of tumuli, which, I suppose, 
they received from the Romans, as they are nothing more than heaps of 
earth. Here, then, the anterior product of vegetation was removed ; what 
has formed there since, is the product of the subsequent vegetation ; and 
this epoch is marked by the history of the ancient Germans, who, after the 
invasion of Germanicus, began to collect together, and build. 1 have 
dug through the blackish stratum on a number of these tumuli, for the 
purpose of comparing its thickness with that of the general stratum of the 
rest of the ground; and considering the small difference found between 
them, we could not find by any means a sufficient time to correspond 
with the literal Hebrew chronology from the deluge, which certain com- 
mentators have seen reason to lengthen. But here we are to consider, 
that before a layer of blackish mould could be formed, it was necessary 
that vegetation should be fully established on those Jands; and the por- 
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tion of time that elapsed till then, and which should be added to the result 
of immediate observation, is not easily ascertainable. The same uncer- 
tainty prevails in the commencement of all the phenomena that prove the 
creat truth which I here propose to establish; but from the nature of the 
specific causes which produce such uncertainty in each particular pheno- 
menon, it will be found, that though there hence results a certain latitude 
in the determination of the time total, it is confined within such limits, 
that this natural basis of chronology effectually opposes, not only all the 
fables or systems of chronology which are not founded on the book of 
Genesis, but even the conjectures of some chronologists who have arbitra- 
rily lengthened the period of time between Noah and Abraham. 

‘The same result is supplied by the progress of cultivation. Every 
where, as we ascend in the history of any settled nation, we find agri- 
culture established, and we can follow uninterrupted traces of new cul- 
tivation ; while at the same time it is to be inferred from the relations of 
travellers, that one*half of our continents still remains uncultivated. Cer- 
tain spots of ground, which had something attractive in them, either on 
account of the facility of tillage, or as offering an easy communication 
with other places already cultivated, became the cradles of great nations ; 
and in such the traces of the progress of cultivation are not distinctly 
observable: but from thence have issued vast bodies of men, wanderers at 
first, afterwards cultivators; whence have resulted a number of centres of 
cultivation scattered here and there in the first deserts, and which from 
that time have not ceased, both to increase in extent, and to send out 
fresh colonies. This process is continued round places adjoining to lands 
still uncultivated, nor does it appear as if it would speedily terminate. 
Here, then, is a new succession of operations, which have sprung from the 
birth of our continents ; and in comparing my own observations on this 
head with those of other travellers, I have had occasion to remark, that 
the progress of cultivation has left such evident traces in spots similar to 
those just described, that when we attentively consider this subject, the 
aspect of the country, the names of places, the traces of their aggrandize- 
ment, their relations to each other in language, opinions, customs, the 
beginnings of public works by the increase of wealth, the national pro- 
gress of the arts, commerce and luxury: in a word, every thing, in a re- 
trospective research, leads us, from every point, to some chief places, the 
history or traditions relating to which carry us back to the first eras of 
the cultivation of our lands. This is a most interesting subject.’-— 
Letter ii. pp. 196—199. 


The natural history of the peat mosses next claims our attention. 


‘Peat, as well as the blackish earth I have spoken of above, is a product 
of vegetation; but the remains of the vegetables that form it, lose much 
less of their bulk, and they retain their combustible property. These vege- 
tables, at first simply withered, form a spongy mass, always saturated 
with water, and on which new plants, some of them aquatic, grow in great 
abundance, and with much rapidity. It is, perhaps, owing to an antiseptic 
quality in some of these plants, that there happens such an accumulation 
of their remains, constantly penetrated with water, without their undergo- 
ing putrefaction ; a circumstance that essentially distinguishes our peat- 
lands from marshes, inasmuch as the air is always salubrious in the former. 
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‘The formation of peat could commence only with all the other 
phenomena to which the birth of our continents gave rise: it at first 
to form in spots of ground that were watered by springs; and in these 
places, very favourable to all sorts of vegetation, there grew at first trees of 
a resinous nature, principally pines and yews, the leaves and smaller 
branches of which, though falling on a humid ground, resisted putrefuaction; 
herbaceous plants at the same time grew on these soils, and began to form 
peat there. In proportion as this peat became thicker, the new trees took 
root in its mass, and attained such size, that at length the winds had the 
power to tear them up, and the peat continuing to increase, buried them, 
Here is a first period marked in all our large peat lands; for when 1 
come to cut peat to a certain depth, they find the trunks, branches, and 
roots of these trees; and from that time trees no longer grew at the sur. 
face of most of those soils. 

‘ The peat continuing to increase, frequently extended itself beyond the 
places where it originally began to be formed; if it was on hills, it de. 
scended down their sides; if in the low grounds, it gradually spread be. 
yond its first limits, and sometimes even ascended the slopes of the hills, 
Every where, in a word, where this spongy substance, in whatever diree- 
tion it spreads, meets with small springs to moisten it, it continues to 
increase both in thickness and extent, and where it is not too much sof- 
tened by the water, trees continue to grow on it. This increase of the 
peat still continues wherever the circumstances are favourable to it, and 
where no means are employed to arrest it: we know its progress by tradi- 
tion; and when we compare it with the mass produced, we discover 
various proofs of the small antiquity of that phenomenon, as will now 
appear. 

re In a number of places, where the population has so far increased, that 
colonies have reached the confines of large peat lands, they have laboured 
to stop their progress, and to render their surfaces fit for cultivation; a 
double end, which is to be gained by first draining the peat, that is to say, 
by cutting trenches in a direction towards some lower ground where the 
water may run off, and deepening them as the peat sinks down. Now, in 
the course of these observations, monuments have in various places been 
discovered which connect themselves with the history of nations, and of 
the arts, or with some local traditions, of which I shall give some 
instances. 

‘In draining the great peat lands of the country of Groningen, some 
Roman medals have been found at the bottom of a trench, buried in the 
natural soil, since covered with a considerable bed of peat. Here then is 
a fixed period in the increase of these peat lands, namely, the invasion of 
the Romans; and this monument is connected with another, on the same 
coasts, furnished also by a progressive operation, but totally of another 
kind. Roman medals have been found near the ancient mouth of a branch 
of the Rhine, which formerly passed through Holland. The Romans had 
built near this mouth—at this day entirely obstructed by the sands—a 
custom-house, the ruins of which we discover buried in those sands; and 
together with the Roman medals, coins of the ancient nations of those 
coasts have also been discovered. 

‘In my travels along these maritime districts, where I particularly ob- 
served several great tracts of peat land, I arrived at the country of Bremen, 
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at a time when the inhabitants were carrying on with great r the ope- 
rations of draining, and bringing into cultivation a uileaine extent of 

t-land, which is called the Devil’s Moor, on account of the accidents 
that frequently happened to the cattle which ventured on it, as well as to 
men, who were sometimes swallowed up in it, without the least traces re- 
maining outwardly. The undertaking to drain such a peat-land as this, 
was too great for the neighbouring peasants ; it was therefore carried on at 
the expense of the Sovereign, who interests himself with paternal attention, 
in every thing relating to their prosperity. During this operation, they 
discovered at the bottom of a deep trench, an ancient aqueduct, formed in 
the sand with planks, near which they also found an auger to bore wood 
with, which they showed me, and which is very similar to ours. Now, the 
depth at which were found those monuments of art, belonging to a time 
the moderate distance of which we shall see, bore a very considerable pro- 
portion to the total depth of the peat on its original base, which is sand, 
by which also all the surrounding hills are covered. 

‘At a period not very far distant, for they already spoke the German 
language in the country of Bremen, the Devil’s Moor was still here and 
there studded with small sand hills, which had all their several names, with the 
termination berg, which signifies an eminence. From that time, though 
the peat, in continuing to rise, has covered these eminences, the places 
where they had been noticed by preceding generations, have retained the 
same names, with the termination berg. This circumstance has been at- 
tended with most fortunate effects; for, without the tradition connected 
with it, these solid places in the peat-bed would have been unknown; and 
wherever they are not too far from the borders, they are very useful spots 
for building new villages. When the peat is drained to a considerable 
depth, it sinks down; it is then cut for fuel on those solid spots where it 
remains higher than in the neighbouring places; and while those spots 
afford a firmer foundation for the settlements of the colonists, the latter 
have still further the advantage of finding there sand at a small depth, 
which is of great use to them for repairing their roads, and for mixing with 
the peat at the surface, which adapts it for every agricultural purpose, and 
even for plantation. The greatest depth of the peat-bed, through its whole 
extent, is about 35 feet; it was still sprinkled with islands, or small emi- 
nences of sand, at a time when the German language was the language of 
the country, and when the inhabitants determined the direction of the 
waters in the sand by the same means, and with the same instruments as 
our own; and in growing to its present thickness, the peat has entirely 
covered these eminences. ‘This then is a phenomenon not very slow in its 
progress, and its origin is to be dated from the birth of our continents. 
Thus the history of peat-lands traced, in their formation, by causes that 
could exist only with our continents, and, in their progress, by historical 
monuments of different kinds, would be alone sufficient to confirm the 
chronology of the sacred history since the deluge.’—Letter v. pp. 200—204. 


To these descriptions we shall add the account of two other phe- 
nomena, serving the same purpose of illustration. These are men- 
tioned by De Luc, but they are detailed in the graceful and forcible 
language of our author. 


‘ Gravity, and the action of the rains, and other atmospherical causes, 
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have a continual tendency to crumble down and reduce the abrupt sections 
of mountains, as well in valleys, as towards the plains. The d 
fragments are accumulated at their feet, and ‘ rise against them with that 
kind of slope, which, in fortification, is called a talus, being formed by 
materials rolling down over each other from a certain point ;’ and prevent. 
ing the farther demolition of the parts which they thus have covered. The 
gradual progress of this general operation is clearly discernible by the pro- 
gress of vegetation. Now, if an antiquity without any assignable limits is 
to be ascribed to our continents, such operations must long since have 
been every where terminated, and the surface of the slopes would be found 
entirely overspread with plants and verdure. But, remarks De Luc, the 
operation continues, and we observe its different stages, which depend on 
the original state of each individual part, and on the nature of its strata, 
Further: It has been rendered evident by De Luc, that the action of the 
sea has a tendency to efface the original indentations of coasts, by dimi- 
nishing the promontories, filling up creeks and bays, and reducing cliffs to 
gentle declivities. These simultaneous operations on the same coasts must 
have commenced as soon as the ocean retired into its present bed; th 
continue, and by the effects produced, compared with their ‘peateaall 

rogress, necessarily constitute a direct chronometer. Accordingly all the 

nds formed by the sea upon its shores are every where distinct in their 
composition from those to which they are joined ; they are horizontal from 
the point of junction to their actual extremity, and continue to increase, 
Now, from the known progress of these lands, compared with their total 
extent, it is manifest that the sea cannot have occupied its present bed 
during a very great number of centuries. Again, at the entrance of lakes, 
the progress of the accumulation of the sediments of rivers affords another 
striking chronometer of the same kind ; and in every such place, the dates 
at which possession was taken of new grounds, and embankments were 
opposed to the swells of the streams, are ascertained.’—Jntroductory Re- 
marks, pp. 13—17. 


The whole of the arguments of De Luc, for proving that the 
ae took place at the era stated in the sacred writings, are sus- 


tained with the most extensive learning, and are characterized by 
the most penetrating acuteness. They are worthy of the deepest 
meditation by every man who has yet to form his opinion’ on the 
most serious of all subjects. 

Having disposed of this fundamental question, De Luc proceeded 
to trace, in the subsequent geological phenomena which developed 
themselves, a remarkable conformity with the Mosaic narrative of 
the deluge. Here De Luc shines unrivalled as a collector of facts, 
and as a powerful master of inductive reasoning. In the letters be- 
fore us, he points out the causes of the differences which prevail in 
those substances that are found in the successive strata, and he 
traces those substances to their origin. After illustrating, as far, 
we believe, as human ingenuity could succeed in doing so, the 
knotty points presented by the blending of marine animals with 
those of terrestrial origin in certain of the strata, he goes on to 
explain the disordered and broken state of those strata, and shows, 
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in a satisfactory manner, the reasons why their ruinous fragments 
are found above the level of the sea. 

In determining the epoch at which the physical changes of our 
clobe commenced, De Luc considers that that era was pointed out 
by the first accession of light, which, being united to the elements 
already existing, occasioned those physical changes. Being added 
to another peculiar element, light produced fire: fire was the cause 
of liquidity ; and, lastly, liquidity was essential to the formation 
of the mineral strata. The result then of the combination of light 
with the elements of the globe, and the liquid with which it was 
surrounded, was to produce various chemical precipitations, which, 
being of different genera and species, arranged themselves in ho- 
rizontal layers. In the intervals of their formation, these strata 
were subjected to frequent disturbance, so that they were divided 
into masses or mountains, the intervening strata having sunk around 
them. We are not prepared to follow the sagacious author through 
the plan!which he has adopted, of considering the successive 
changes which took place in the precipitations of the ancient sea, 
and his manner of connecting them with other natural phenomena. 
His explanations have been adopted by the greatest philosophers 
of his time, and by no one more deliberately than by Cuvier, the 
most scrutinizing perhaps of them all. 

A few reflections on the importance of geology, in a moral point 
of view, from such as De Luc, who had perhaps the best right to 
estimate its extent, will not prove uninteresting to any reader. 


‘“ The history of our globe, like every other which relates to past time, 
can be traced back only by monuments. It is thus that the histories of 
nations have been compiled; but of those the most ancient monuments 
have been successively effaced or disfigured by a thousand various events 
and interests; and, for the most part, nothing remains in that respect but 
traditions, obscure, imperfect, and often fabulous: hence have arisen so 
many contradictions in the early annals of the same nations; and from 
these has originated historic doubt. The case is not the same with the 
history of the earth ; the monuments of this are of too great magnitude to 
have been essentially changed by mankind, and the surface of the globe is 
covered with them: they remain, and may still lead to truth........ 
The question to be decided is no less than this: whether geological monu- 
ments authorize us to discard, as so many authors have done, either 
explicitly or implicitly, the only written history of the earth, and of man- 
kind, which now exists; a history more ancient than any other authentic 
writing, the origin of all religions, and the first, the positive, the only 
foundation of our own. When the study of the earth shall have become 
more general, there will be much greater difficulty than at present, in cir- 
culating errors respecting the only basis of the repose and happiness of 
mankind.”*—Jntroductory Remarks, pp. 134, 135. 





* The following observations of an eminent geologist of the continent, 
M. de Férussac, will be perused with satisfaction: —* If every thing around 
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We cannot avoid giving the following suggestions from the same 
quarter, respecting the means of facilitating the study of geol 
particularly since they involve some personal allusions to the vene- 
rable author himself. He says 


‘ “ When geological researches were first undertaken, which was not till 
a very late period, it appeared to be necessary, for the purpose of rightly 
understanding the events which had taken place on the earth, to seek for 
monuments of those events in very distant regions ; on the chains of the 
highest mountains, in the courses of the largest rivers, and in the celebra- 
ted deltas formed at the mouths of the latter. Such great features of our 
continents ought undoubtedly to be studied, as belonging to one of the 
classes of monuments of the history of the earth; but when attention is 
wholly confined to these, as if all the knowledge necessary to geology could 
hence be acquired, the consequence is, not only that the number of those 
who can engage in this study by immediate observation must be very 
limited, but that those who do enter into it, being thus restricted to so 
small a portion of the facts, and of the connections subsisting between the 
different classes of phenomena, are inevitably divided among themselves 
with respect to the systems formed on the succession of effects, and on their 
causes: and that consequently, although, since the time these studies have 
begun to produce systems on the History of the Earth, they have become 
of great importance to all mankind, yet the generality of men, who con- 
sider the subject as above their capacity, feel little interest in it; and if 
they take any part in such controversies, it is only by chance that they are 
guided. 

‘ «« Such is the state of things which I have witnessed ever since I have 
myself been occupied with geological opinions; and I have also seen the 
eflect produced in the world by these opinions; but, in studying the phe- 
nomena by which they ought to be determined, and which I have followed 
in all their various branches, from the highest mountains, down to countries 
of hills and plains; from the courses of large rivers, to those of brooks and 
rivulets; from the new lands added to the continents near the mouths of 
rivers, to those which have filled up bays, gulphs, and even the smallest 
creeks ; lastly, from the highest cliffs, to the coasts which slope down in- 
sensibly to the sea; I have clearly found the History of the Earth to be 
traced in the same manner, only with characters differing in magnitude, 
in all parts of the surface and of the coasts of the continents; and thus to 
be really within the reach of every person who will attentively pursue the 
study of its monuments. 

‘** On this account, I was induced, in the latest of my travels in coun- 
tries of the most common character, to extend my notes to a greater num- 
ber of objects, with all the details belonging to them, in order to give 






































us did not testify that knowledge is at all times man’s safest guide, geo- 
logy—which after having in its infancy supplied arms against the sac 

writings, serves at this day to uphold the Mosaic cosmogony—would fur- 
nish a memorable instance of that great truth ....... Where, in our 
times, shall we find the geologist, who, while admiring the great genius of 


Voltaire, could forbear smiling with pity at his elaborate attacks on the 
Book of Genesis ?” 
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he pronounced the restoration of the Bourbons the “ commence- 
ment of the end” of the French Revolution. He has lived to 
acknowledge his mistake: for he must now be convinced that we 
are hardly as yet arrived at the middle of the grand movement of 
which he witnessed the revival, rather than the beginning—for its 
origin may be traced, without any difficulty, to the period of the 
reformation. We may perieive it in the spirit of iberty which 
then, for the first time, threw off the restraints of authority; we 
may trace it through the events which marked the reign of our 
last Henry and our first Charles, which planted the American 
colonies, led to their independence, overthrew the monarchy in 
France, gave it a republic and an empire, and again repulsed the 
Bourbons, and again found its way to England. There is a unity 
of impulse in all this, of which it requires the intellect of a super- 
natural being to comprehend the ultimate object: we can do no 
more than take in a small segment of the circle through which 
this electric impulse is still destined to run. The Americans trace 
all the great changes that have occurred since 1775 to their revo- 
lution; the French to theirs; the English to theirs; all the great 
changes that are to occur, the French will ascribe to their “ three 
days,” the Belgians to their little month. 
“ Ask where's the North? at York, 'tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.” 


We are but too apt to consider all great events as the conse- 
quences of those, with which we are ourselves best acquainted ; it 
isnot given to us to look much behind or before these, and we 
fabricate our little theories with reference rather to the narrowness 
of our intellect, than to the system of which we form a part, for- 
getting the maxims so well expressed by Pope, and so replete with 
truth in the political as well as in the natural world :— 


‘* All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good.” 


No one comprehends more clearly than the writer of the pam- 
phlet before us, the very small portion of certainty which attends 
such speculations as these. ‘It is,’ he admits, ‘ like gazing on the 
western sky at sun-set. We are amazed at the stupendous masses 
towering up from the horizon, and blazing in the light of the 
departed sun. We turn away for a moment, to call the attention 
of a friend to the spectacle ; and when we look again, the unutter- 
able splendors have faded, the cloudy battlements have toppled 
down, and nothing is to be seen but a sombre tract of ns 
shadows.’ Nevertheless one cannot revert to Mr. Canning’s speec 
on the occasion of sending troops to Portugal in 1826, without 
feeling that one is listening to a superior intelligence, shadowing 
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out, though dimly, the coming events. ‘It will be recollected,” 
said that gifted statesman, in a speech which the present author 
truly designates asone of the boldest that ever dropped from the lips 
of man; “that when, some years ago, | took the liberty of adverting 
to a topic of this nature, when it was referred to in this house, 
with respect to the position of this country at the present time, | 
then stated that our position was not merely one of neutrality 
between contending nations, but between contending principles and 
opinions ; that it was a position of neutrality which alone preserved 
the balance of power, the maintenance of which I believed necessa 
to the safety and welfare of Europe. Nearly four years, or rather three 
years and a half of experience, have confirmed and not altered the 
Seem then declared ; and [ still fear that the next war in Europe, 
if it should spread beyond the narrow compass of Portugal and 
Spain, will be a war of the most tremendous nature, because it will be 
a war of conflicting opinions ; and I know that if the interests and 
honour of this country should oblige us to enter into it,—as I trust 
we shall always do with a firm desire to mitigate rather than exas- 
perate, to contend with arms and not with opinions,—yet I know 
that this country could not avoid seeing ranked under her banners 
all the restless, and all the dissatisfied, whether with cause or with- 
out cause, of every nation with which she might be placed at vani- 
ance.” In the first part of this bold denunciation, we behold the 
prophet; in the latter the erring intellect of the man, for he evi- 
dently spoke with reference to the disaffection which prevailed 
towards the throne in France ; but which disaffection he conceived 
that throne sufficiently powerful to curb. It was a threat thrown 
out against the Bourbons, whose second, or rather whose third 
expulsion from France, he, with all his power of prognostication, 
could not then foresee. But with how much more of certainty 
might he not now, if his spirit still dwelt amongst us, expatiate 
upon the dangers of that coming war of opinion, when those who 
were then the disaffected, have become the predominant party in 
France, have collected its thunderbolts in their hands, and are 
ready to hurl them upon that part of Europe which shall be the 
first to provoke their anger ! 

But what do we say? has not this war of opinion already begun? 
Did it not, in point of fact, begin on the very day that Charles X. 
signed the ordonnances? What was the resistance to those ordon- 
nances, but a successful war of men who conceived that they 
ought to be free, against a despot who wished that they should be 
enslaved ? Has not the progress of this conflict between the two 
are already dissolved the union between Belgium and Hol- 
and, and raised the Poles in insurrection against the ‘ great mili- 


tary Juggernaut’ of the North? Do we not see and hear this 
war in our own country, carried on, indeed, as yet, by means of 
that ample latitude of discussion which our legislative constitu- 
tion and habits sanction, but ready to be converted into a war of 
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examples of the multiplicity of important phenomena which every man may 
observe around his own habitation, or in his accidental journeys; and these 
[have published the first, with a hope that they may excite a taste for 
such studies, in themselves very amusing, and may thus every where in- 
crease the number of observers. 

«** It is almost indifferent what places of observation are chosen, for the 
purpose of at least forming a clear idea of studies of this kind ; for in all 
countries interspersed with eminences and low spaces, the phenomena are 
the same as among mountains, only on a smaller scale; and with regard 
to the coasts, if attention be paid to the actions of natural causes on them, 
there are few of any extent, where examples of the real operations of the 
waters of the sea and land may not be found.”—* Respecting geological 
observations, I can truly say from long experience, that no study can be 
more agreeable; for they beguile the weariness of journeys, and even of 
common walks, affording inexhaustible objects of attention and reflection.” 
Introductory Remarks, pp. 136—138. 


We fear that the time has not yet arrived for De Luc to receive 
that ample measure of fame to which his labours, his ingenuity, 
and his admirable motives entitle him. By some of our modern 
writers on geology his name is all but omitted, whilst some of the 
profound in their own opinion, think proper to reproach the great 
philosopher with being too much of a saint. But the sneers of the 
men who are either too shallow to understand his philosophy, or 
too unprincipled to represent it with fidelity, are only of the nature 
of those characteristic tributes which exalted genius is always sure 
to extort from the ignoble herd of the duil. A consistent life, 
spent in the entire dedication of his great faculties to the most 
important questions that can possibly engage the thoughts of man, 
will, sooner or later, after the bad passions have been silenced, be 
rewarded by the justice of De Luc’s fellow creatures. His case is 
now amply before the world. His researches and his opinions are 
placed before it: and now that he is dead, we do not know that 
we could compose a better epitaph for his tomb, than the eulogy 
which the Monthly Review once pronounced upon him when 
living—that he was a moralist, a citizen, and a friend of man, who 
spoke the language of wisdom to the peasant, the artist, the legis- 
lator, and the sovereign, and who appreciated with sensibility, 
truth, and precision, the genuine sources of human felicity. 





Art. 1X.—The Prospect of Reformin Europe. 8vo. pp. 55. London: 
Rich. 1831. 

Or all the political pamphlets to which the late revolutions upon 
the continent, or the discussions connected with the great question 
still pending in England, have given rise, there is not one, we ven- 
ture to assert, that can for a moment be compared with the publi- 
cation now on our table, for the masterly comprehensivenessand 
solidity of its views ; the sustained vigour and dispassionate dignity 
VOL, 111. (1831.) No. 1. L 
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of language in which those views are unfolded, and the almost pro- 
phetic tone in which they grasp at the consequences of events that 
are now thickening every where around us. We had already perused 
the matter of these remarkable pages in the last number of the 
North American Review, and had intended, before it appeared in 
its present shape, to make our readers acquainted with it, feeling 
that a trans-Atlantic contemplatist alone could catch the magni- 
ficent and cheering prospect that is here disclosed. We Euro- 
peans are placed too near the point whence the rays of light 
emanate, and are ourselves too much mixed up with them, to col- 
lect them within a focus ; whereas the American, taking his posi- 
tion at the distance of some four thousand miles, may, without 
much difficulty, gather them within the field of vision, and behold 
in regular and harmonious shapes, objects which, to us, are still 
uncombined and without form. Remoteness of locality serves also 
for many of the purposes of remoteness of time; it disarms the 
passions; it leaves the reason unclouded ; it mitigates the force 
of prejudice, and neutralizes the suggestions of self interest. Whilst 
we are fretting our busy hour upon the stage, and occupying all 
our thoughts with the parts that are assigned to us in the grand 
drama now in course of representation, the American people be- 
come, as it were, the audience before whom we act; they alone 
can feel a merely scenic interest in the plot; can criticise it with 
the requisite calmness, and award, with any degree of impartiality, 
the censure or the applause which is due to the performance. 

Let us fearlessly look at ourselves, and at the nations that sur- 
round us, as we are pictured in this ample mirror ; reminding us, 
as it does, from the closeness with which it brings distant forms 
to our view, of that phenomenon which sometimes occurs at sea, 
and which, in consequence of a peculiarly refractive power in the 
atmosphere, raises up within our horizon the tops of mountains, 
and exhibits even the most minute shades of their natural scenery, 
long before the eye, without such an extraordinary lens, could 
otherwise have seen them. The time has gone by for offering 
apologies on such occasions as that which is now presented to us. 
The subjects which are here discussed, are of too much importance 
to the well bejng of society, to be any longer concealed under 
those mantles of venerable dust, within those shrines of sacred 
delicacy, in which our fathers allowed them to sleep in undisturbed 
repose. It is not a time, when the temple is shaken to its founda- 
tions, and the earthquake is raging beneath us, to remain upon 
our knees worshipping those idols which a false respect, a super- 
stitious attachment to usage, have multiplied upon our altars. 
We must up and be stirring, look abroad and watch the progress 
of the storm, lest when it come it may find us unprepared, and 
thus spread a wider ruin amongst our habitations. 

M. Talleyrand, the reputed oracle of diplomacy, was supposed 
to have concentrated in one phrase the wisdom of a century, when 
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the state? Is the chief magistracy of the country so much more of a trifle 
than the fleur de lys, that the king, who is obliged to abandon the one, 
can keep the other ?—In a word, are not an hereditary crown and nobility 
absurdities in theory too great to stand the test of popular opinion in 
France? Nothing is too absurd to pass current while it passes unques- 
tioned; the greater the paradox the heartier the assent. King Log, re- 
posing majestically on the oozy bank in unapproached dignity, is a very 
efficient potentate, and a world of strength and terror may be fancied 
within his periphery ; but when his subjects leap upon him, they find he is 
but a log ; and when they find he is a log, they will neither respect nor 
obey him as a king. Is it possible to put the hereditary right to the 
crown into a form of words in which it will command the assent of a people 
like the French ?’—pp. 167, 168. 


Nor does the author think that in England the state of things is 
very different. 


‘The temperament of the English is less mercurial than that of the 
French, but the popular feeling is not less intense. Were the division of 
property in England more equal at the present day, so that a larger 
number could be interested in preserving the public peace, the monarchy 
might pass into an elective government without a convulsion. ‘The 
change might be effected by a strenuous parliamentary contest. Like 
catholic emancipation, it would be debated a few years and become a law. 
The crown, which at no remote period has been vacated, settled, and 
limited by law, would by law be dispensed with. But the extreme ine- 
quality of fortunes gives an ominous character to the contest. There are 
too many who have nothing to lose. One party contends for the preser- 
vation of privileges, too vast to be resigned ; the other contends for life ; 
it is the unyielding resolution of those who have all, against the utter 
recklessness of those who have nothing, at stake. The aristocracy is too 
rich, the mass of the people too destitute. The same paper, which re- 
cently gave an account of the Marquis of Londonderry’s establishment, 
and of his féte to the king and queen,—an establishment and festival of 
more than oriental splendor,—made mention of the starvation of hundreds 
of the Marquis’s fellow citizens in Ireland ; and this contrast of condition 
is believed by the mass of the people,—no matter whether truly or 
falsely,—-to be connected with the political abuses of the government. 

‘Here was Mr. Canning’s great mistake. In his strange menace to 
the continental alliance, that in the impending war of opinion, England 
would have it in her power to rally under her standard, against the sove- 
reigns of Europe, the disaffected of all countries, he forgot the disaffected 
athome. He forgot that the British government was actually compelled 
to exert its whole energy to keep down insurrection ; suppress the burn- 
ing of barns and dwelling-houses, and an indiscriminate spoliation of 
property. Does any one suppose that the catholic question was yielded 
to any thing but the fear of a revolt in Ireland? Did not Sir Robert 
Peel put the justification of his own course on that question, after a parlia- 
mentary life of opposition to it, on the ground that the government could 
not be carried on without concession ? And does any one suppose that the 
present plan of parliamentary reform will prevail,—if it do prevail,—on 
any other principle than that of a fear of the physical power of the 
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people? Taught by these concessions how powerful they are, will the 
people be more or less loyal to the antiquated parts of the constitution ?’ 
—pp. 168, 169. 


The author then goes on to examine the merits of the plan of re- 
form now under discussion in parliament, and he does not at all 
disguise his opinion that it is, in substance, what its most violent 
enemies have styled it—a Revolution; ‘a great change, carrying 
within itself a pledge of further change.’ He contends that inas- 
much as prescription has been altogether dispensed with, in the 
total disfranchisement of a certain number of boroughs, and the 
semi-disfranchisement of others, not on the ground of any delin- 
quency with which they are charged, but upon an arbitrary princi- 
ple of population, the further change in this case will be that repre- 
sentation in England must become, as it is in America, ultimately 
based throughout the country upon the population principle, and 
no other. ‘Cannot,’ he asks, ‘ all the unrepresented towns in the 
kingdom, whose population exceeds two thousand, say that if you 
discard tradition and go upon reasonableness and fitness, our right 
is as good as that of the represented boroughs? Surely they can 
and will. So, too, as to the counties. It will appear on the re- 
formed plan, that counties, differing range: in population, possess 
the same share of power in constituting the House of Commons, 
Will this be endured in a system which disfranchises sixty boroughs 
for no other reason than that their population is smaller than that 
of the others?’ We must, in candour, confess that the author’s 
reasoning upon this part of the subject is difficult to be answered, 
because, in fact, in Lord John Russell’s plan, the lines between 
partial and total disfranchisement were determined, for the sake of 
effecting the required reform, by the amount of population; but 
the amount of the population was not, further than this, intended 
to guide the measure, a distinction which, though intelligible 
enough to the people when, by its agency, they are relieved from an 
enormous abuse, may not be equally comprehensible to them when- 
ever it shall stand in the way of their further demands. The old 
abuses will then have been forgotten, and their eyes will be so 
steadily fixed upon the inconsistency of adopting the principle for 
disfranchisement and not for enfranchisement, that they may very 
possibly hereafter adopt the views inculcated by this writer. 

‘ The necessity of a farther reform will also be made more apparent, as 
soon as the application of the new and uniform system of suffrage shall 
take place. At present, the right of suffrage is very variously exercised 
in the different boroughs. When it becomes uniform, and the election is 
made to depend on the number of inhabitants in the several boroughs, 
possessing the requisite qualifications, and when great questions come to 
be decided by small majorities in the House of Commons, will the unrepre- 
sented, or inadequately represented population, submit to the abuse? 
Will Leeds, and Manchester, and Liverpool submit to be represented by 
the same number of members as the eld boroughs, whose population is 
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arms, if the dire necessity for such an alternative should ever 
occur; that is to say, if the party already conquered by public 
opinion, do not submit to go under the yoke ? 

We should be blind to the most obvious consequences of the 
events which have already taken place, if we were to suppose that 
the triumphs which liberal opinions have already attained in France, 
Belgium, and England, are rent to stop there. Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, clearly do not think so, for they are armed and still 
arming, for the purpose of defending the contrary class of opinions, 
which they entertain, and upon the continuance of which their 
thrones essentially depend. From an extraordinary complication 
of motives, those three anti-liberal Powers have joined the two 
liberal ones in giving an apparent sanction, in Belgium, to rebel- 
lion, and to the progress of those very ideas against which their 
fortresses at home are manned, and their artillery charged to the very 
muzzle. They have moreover declared Belgium to be a neutral 
territory, as if such a neutrality were possible to be realized after 
all that has occurred! The French diplomatists engaged in this 
arrangement well know that they have been all along enacting a 
mere farce, and that upon the first signal of war with the northern 
league, Belgium will become an integral and important province 
of France. Leopold has become, in truth, what he was really 
intended to be, a mere shadow of a king; at the first battle in 
which he was engaged, his troops all abandoned him, for what was 
he tothem? England is too much engaged at home to attend to 
the deep game which the Northern league is playing against 
France, and France against it; for all the conferences which have 
been going on these twelve months, had for their object on beth 
sides, not the independence of Belgium, but preparation for war— 
for the grand war of opinion which is about to break out with 
awful fury. There is little doubt that this war would have com- 
menced before now, if the Polish insurrection had not disconcerted 
the calculations of Russia. The suppression of that revolt will 
liberate her legions, and the vans of the armies destined for the 
European conflict will then be in the presence of each other, and 
with the speed of lightning committed in the field. 

For one of two things must occur. Either the continental 
Powers must voluntarily disarm, or be disarmed, by superior force ; 
itis not in the nature of things that they shall go on for ever 
threatening each other, and that too at an expense which is itself 
almost as ruinous as war, without its chances of amelioration. 
Continental Europe is at this moment a universal camp, and it is 
impossible to suppose that men shall be mustered, provisions col- 
lected, ammunitions heaped up, and artillery mounted, and so 
kept on together for years, in perfect inactivity. There is, indeed, 

another alternative, which is not beyond the range of possibility, 
should the present armaments much longer continue unengaged in 
active service. The soldiers, by being much together in masses, 
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and having nothing better to do, may possibly become mutinous, 
turn against their masters, and, taking up the tale of liberty where 
Poland may have left it, decide the contest by acclamation. This 
is a result at which we should not be at all surprized. The Prus- 
sians cannot forget that a constitution was promised to them in 
1814, and that he promise has not been yet fulfilled; the events 
which occurred upon the accession of Nicholas, demonstrated that 
there was “ something rotten in the state of Denmark.” As to 
Austria, her deliverance might perhaps come from Hungary, if 
circumstances were favourable. But happen what may, either by 
civil war, or by international war, the opinion of Europe must, 
sooner or later, be settled for or against a free system of govern- 
ment. The days of mere feudalism have long since been num- 
bered, and the question must soon be put to rest, whether, under 
any circumstances, hereditary monarchy and hereditary aristocracy, 
can possibly maintain their ground much longer in Europe. 

e may here observe, that one part of this question may be said 
to have been already disposed of, so far as France is concerned, 
for it seems to be agreed, at least by that branch of the legislature 
which exercises the real power, that there is no longer to be a here- 
ditary peerage in France. A peerage, it seems, there is to be for 
life, in other words a senatorial body, with which it is impossible 
that a hereditary monarchy and a democratic chamber can co-exist. 
Should it be deemed necessary to renew the principle of election 
at the accession of the Duke of Orleans to the throne, upon which 
that principle has seated his father, it will be no more than the 
natural course of things, and then it will be but a step to a repub- 
lic and a president. The senate and congress are already provided. 
In this view of the matter we are fortified by the writer of the 
pamphlet before us. After remarking that in his opinion the mix- 
ture, of which the constitution of England is said to be composed, 
is rather ‘a state of transition from the pure absolutism of the 
Stuarts to a pure representative government, toward which, since 
1688, the constitution has been struggling,’ he adds, (we quote 
from the North-American Review,)— 


‘ France has already gone through many stages of this great change. 
Either the extremity of the old abuses, or the silent temper of the French 
people, or some unexplained fatality, pushed the first movements of reform 
into the wildest excesses of revolution; and from this the state swang 
back toa military despotism. ‘The surface of the waters has since been 
broken and tost ; and the men and things moving on it have been strangely 
driven about, and, seemingly, without a course. But the under-current, 
we are inclined to think, sets deep and strong towards a republic. The 
present state of things is evidently provisional. The people, who through 
their deputies have chosen Louis Philip, will, no doubt, choose his succes- 
sor, and will probably choose him for a limited period. Is it likely that 
that prince will be permitted to transmit his crown to his son, who has 
been compelled to obliterate the emblems of his family from the seal of 
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times weaker than the weakest ; but Superstition offered his sturdy back 
to the burden, and bore it, like the strong ass in the bible, for centuries. 
But those centuries are passed. The divine right of the crown and an 
established church are exploded, and on what foundation do they now 
rest ? If they rest on any other foundation than that on which the franchise 
of Old Sarum rests, we do not know what it is.—pp. 173—175. 


Thus, according to the notions of this author,—and be it recol- 
lected that they are Ais notions, which we are analyzing,—one reform 
necessarily leads on to another, and no man can say where it is to 
stop. He thinks that when once tradition and prescription are got 
rid of, there will be no principle to guide us, save that which is in 
itself reasonable ; that we shall follow the example of France in 
abolishing our hereditary peerage, and our established church, and 
that in other matters we shall not disdain to take a lesson even 
from the United States. 


‘ The prosperity of this country, under its popular representation, will 
prove an argument for radical reform in England, which nothing can 
refute. It will come with the greater force, because it comes from a 
kindred source. When we proclaim the superiority of our system over 
the English, we do not say that our Abana and Pharphar are better than all 
the waters of Israel. No; the pure stream of our popular system flows 
out of the living rock of English liberty. Our fathers brought the prin- 
ciple from their native land, and established it here. Of British origin, 
it is congenial with British feeling; it is natural to the Saxon race. Till 
it had been so beautifully developed here, it was competent for the cham- 
pions of ancient prescriptions to say that an equal representation was an 
Utopian dream. But we have exhibited it to the world, a noon-day 
reality ; a living, healthy and powerful agent. We learned from the 
fathers of English liberty, that taxation and representation should go hand 
in hand. We saw, in the land of our forefathers, that this glorious 
maxim was thought to be satisfied, when supplies were voted to the 
ministry by a parliament in which four hundred and eighty-seven out 
of six hundred and fifty-eight* held their seats, either on the mere nomina- 
tion or under the controlling influence of the government and two hundred 
and seventeen individuals. Not thus did we understand and apply the 
maxim. We believed that all, who share the burthen of the taxes, should 
possess a share in the representation ; and on this, as on the corner stone, 
our system rests. Is it just? Is it equitable? Is any other system 
either just or equitable. And when you cut adrift the vessel of state from 
the ancient moorings of tradition, will she not infallibly be borne down 
the popular current, as far as it flows? Will the people of England, once 
engaged in the business of Reform, compare their unequal, imperfect, and 
complex system with one as simple, equal, and just as ours, and submit 
to the continuauce of the abuse? It cannot be. We shall more than 
return the inheritance, which our fathers brought over with them; and, 
like the Roman daughter, we shall give back the tide of life to the frame 
of our political parent. 





*The author has evidently by mistake supposed this to be the number 
before the Union with Ireland. 
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‘ What period may elapse, before the political system of England will be 
thus regenerated, we affect not to conjecture. No observant person can 
deny, on the one hand, that elements are there in motion, competent to the 
production of any change, however stupendous ; nor, on the other, that 
the existing institutions are deeply enough rooted, for a duration indefi- 
nitely prolonged. What we call accident, exercises the most potent influ- 
ence over human affairs, in peace as well as in war. We believe it may 
be safely said, that no great political movement ever resulted precisely as 
it was intended to. We should not be surprised, if a very few years wit- 
nessed an organized republican government in France and in England. 
It would not imply greater changes than those which took place in this 
country between 1775 and 1789. Those changes here, it has been said 
a thousand times, grew out of the prevalence of a few elementary principles 
of civil liberty ; and those principles at the present day, are just as current 
in Europe, as they were andare in America. The object of government is 
the good of the people ; the rights of the people are equal ; the well ascer- 
tained will of the people is the rule of government ; these maxims are just 
as well understood in England as in America ; and they are, if possible, 
more inconsistent with moderate reform, than with the continuance of the 
old system.-—pp. 176—177. 


The writer next proceeds to argue, that the rising war of opinion, 
whether it be at present successful or not on the side of popular 
rights, will of necessity carry with it the seeds of freedom, through 
every other part of Europe. Hecombats with irresistible force the often 
repeated objection, that the institutions of America are not con- 
genial to the states of our continent, and maintains that they are 
in reality as well adapted to the political societies at this side of 
the Atlantic, as they are to those on the other; because those socie- 
ties are all descended from the same original stock, and it cannot 
be that ‘families of nations of kindred origin, and reared in the 
same school of civilization, should require, the one an arbitrary, 
the other a liberal system; that despotism should suit men on one 
side of the water, and liberty on the other.’ 


‘But,’ he adds, ‘not only are the nations of Europe and America of the same 
stock, and brought up in the same school of civilization, but their present 
social condition, man for man, family for family, neighbourhood for 
neighbourhood, is so nearly the same, in all things not connected with 
their political condition and civil privileges, that it is scarcely conceivable 
that they should be supposed, by any intelligent person, to require a radi- 
cally different constitution of government. Compare Americans and 
Englishmen together. Do not the same principles of natural justice, the 
same notions of equity prevail between man and man? Is the duty a 
man owes his neighbour very differently understood in the two countries! 
Are not the domestic relations on a footing substantially the same? Are 
not reputation, pleasure, fortune, ease, and other great ends of life derived 
and pursued in the same way there and here? Most certainly. With 
what plausibility then can it be affirmed, that England is unfit for repub- 
licanism ; that while in America the people insist on choosing those who 
make and administer their laws, it is absolutely necessary that in England 
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ever so little over four thousand? Surely not. Those, who suffer by the 
imperfect application of the rule of three system,—that is, the majority of 
the people,—will clamour to have it carried through ; and they will have 
reason and common sense on their side. Mr. Canning and the anti- 
reformists could answer them; but Lord John Russell cannot. The 
vice of the present system is, that it is the rule of three plan, with a 
blunder in working the question. ‘The question is, if the borough A has 
4,000 inhabitants, and sends two members, how many members shall the 
borough B send, which has 10,000. Lord John Russell works the ques- 
tion thus; as 4,000 is to 2, so is 10,000 to 2. But it is not. As 4,000 
isto 2, so is 10,000 to 5. Then if Lord John Russell should say, that, 
after all, he does not follow the rule of three principle, the next question 
will be, what principle do you follow, in disfranchising wholly the boroughs 
under two thousand, and half disfranchising those under four thousand ? 

‘It is to be considered further, that the population of England is ex- 
ceedingly homogeneous. The people, on an average, are as enlightened 
and well informed in one borough and in one county as another; and if 
they were not, the reformed plan does not attempt to give any preference 
to the more enlightened few, over the less enlightened many. To the 
manifest injustice of such a state of things as already existing, the anti- 
reformer has his answer ready; and it is an answer in the spirit of the 
British monarchical system. We take the representation as we find it, 
among the traditions of the monarchy. Specific abuses of bribery and 
corruption, we are willing to correct by disfranchisement in the individual 
case ; but we will disfranchise no corporation on the rule of three system. 
The moderate reformer can give no answer; he can neither plead tradition 
nor the rule of three. He sins at once against the genius of the British 
Constitution and the four rules of arithmetic. He can stand neither upon 
Lord Coke nor Cocker ; the jus parltamentarium nor the multiplication 
table. —pp. 171—172. 


Nor will the reform stop here, in the opinion of this able poli- 
tician. It must also, he conceives, affect the House of Lords, the 
established church, and the hereditary crown, since all these rest 
upon no better foundation than did the right of Old Sarum to send 
two members to the House of Commons. Be it true that Old 
Sarum, at the present day, reduced as it is to a wheat field enclosed 
by a mound, is a very different thing from what Old Sarum was, 
when it was first directed by writ to return two burgesses to parlia- 
ment; but is it more changed than the House of Lords is changed 
from its original character and composition ? 


‘What resemblance is there between the gentleman who, with titles of 
nobility wholly destitute of their original meaning, fill the House of Peers, 
and are distinguished in nothing but their titles from the rest of society, 
performing neither in peace nor war any functions peculiar to themselves, 
and the bold barons of an earlier age ; the retainers of the crown, wielding 
the military strength, and engrossing the landed property,—that is, at that 
period, ull the property,—of the realm? If the modern peerage retain 
any of the qualifications of the old peerage of feudal barons, it is their 
Wealth, But considering that the peerage has no share in the commer- 
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cial and manufacturing wealth of the country, we are inclined to think, 
that a number of commoners equal to the number of peers might be 
selected, whose aggregate fortunes should equal those of the peers. But 
whether this be so or not, the contrast of the present with the ancient 
condition of Old Sarum is surely not greater, than the contrast of the 
present with the ancient character of the English peerage. While then 
you disfranchise Old Sarum, because it is a theoretical absurdity that an 
individual nobleman should, as its proprietor, return two members to 
Parliament, how can you defend the still more stupendous absurdity, that 
site three or four hundred noble individuals, neither richer, nor more 
enlightened than as many thousands in the community around them, 
should actually compose one entire house of legislation, independent of 
the people and the crown, and transmit this great franchise to their pos- 
terity? We again wish the precise point we are labouring to be under- 
stood. We are not now arguing against a House of Lords ; to moot that 
question, in this country, would be like reviving the Ptolemaic system ; but 
we are maintaining that the reasons alleged for disfranchising Old Sarum, 
go the whole length of disfranchising the House of Lords. 

‘It may be said, that there is no clamour against the House of Lords, 
and that there is a vehement clamour against rotten boroughs. Thisisa 
reason of a different kind; and the fact, we believe, is partly so. The 
whig aristocracy do not yet clamour against “their own order ;” on the 
contrary, they manfully sustain it; and the moderate reformers go alo 
with them in this respect. But is a majority of the people of England, 
numerically taken, friendly to an hereditary house of legislation ; is the 
peerage popular with the Radicals? Read the extracts from the Penny 
Papers in the Quarterly Review for last October. Recollect the manner 
in which the axe was laid at the root of the House of Lords in the 
time of Cromwell. We know the statesmen, who bring forward the pre- 
sent measure, do not propose to destroy the peerage ; but will the like 
forbearance be observed by the agitators, whom that measure will bring 
into parliament, and by the people, whom that measure will instruct in 
their strength, and animate in their zeal ? 

‘And if such be the prospects of the peerage, how will it fare with the 
crown and the church? Let us dwell for a moment upon the principle of 
these establishments ; was it all mere arrogant assumption ; all gratuitous 
fraud upon a credulous age, which taught that the establishment of crown 
and church was jure divino? Far from it. It was a calculation of 
the deepest worldly wisdom, a provision of the most consummate 
selfish sagacity. Starting from the simple and undoubted principles that 
civil government is approved by Providence, and that Christianity is a 
revelation of Divine truth, men were trained on to the toleration, and at 
last to the reverence of an established church and an hereditary crown, 
subsisting by the grace of God. The subtle spirits who reared this fabric 
knew well that it could rest on no other foundation. The great master 
principle of human weakness, man’s dread of the mysterious unknown, 
his self prostration before the Infinite, was resorted to, by the authors of 
these institutions. ‘They looked round for shoulders broad enough to bear 
this yoke. Chivalry rattled her sword at the very suggestion of it. The 
great barons louked over their battlements, and laughed at their fellow 
baron, the king, who, claiming to be greater than the greatest, was some- 
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time, yet we see no reason why it should be productive of any convulsions, 
either while it lasts, or in the transition to still more popular institutions. 
One thing is certain, the feudal system is worn out, and with it all the 
institutions that rested on it ; so that the form cannot much longer be 
kept up. The state of the world requires a simpler action of Government ; 
and despotism or liberty is the alternative. Hume has paradoxically said, 
that the English monarchy would find its Euthanasia in despotism. Hume 
certainly was never claimed for the liberal party ; but it js not easy to 
imagine what ideas he could have had of the objects of any Government, 
that enabled him to view the degeneracy of the English system into a 
despotism as an Euthanasy. But if despotism is to be its Euthanasia, we 
believe republicanism will be its resurrection. If it must die an absolute 
Government, it will revive a popular one. 

‘The period and the progress of this change will be greatly dependent 
on the result of the present movements in Europe, of which, as we have 
ventured to express the hope, we have no doubt the final result will be 
favorable to the cause of liberty, although the most terrific fluctuations 
and vicissitudes of fortune may prolong the struggle for generations. 
But what are thirty, what are a hundred years in the history of a move- 
ment, destined in all probability to create anew era inthe world? It was 
just two generations from the commencement of the social war in Italy, 
which sealed the fate of the Roman republic, to the battle of Actium, 
which established the empire.’—pp. 188, 189. 


We do not deem it necessary to express an opinion of our own 
upon all the points enforced by the author of this pamphlet: at 
the same time we conceive that no harm, but much good, may 
arise from familiarizing our countrymen with the ideas which are 
entertained by our American brethren, with respect to the import- 
ant changes now going on in Europe. There is really so much of 
simplicity and of sterling sense in their mode of treating political 
questions generally ; it is so free from cant, from balances, and 
prejudices and ridiculous delicacies of every kind, that we do not 
scruple to recommend it as a model, worthy not only of being ad- 
mired, but of being imitated. 





NOTICES. 


Arr. X.—Love: a Poem. By the 
Author of Corn-law Rhymes. 
Third Edition. S8vo. pp. 131. 
London : Steill. Sheffield: Black- 
well and Pearce. 1831. 

Tue good people of the excessively 

smoky town of Sheffield, appear to 

have experienced not a little relief 
from the obscurity of atmosphere 
to Which they are condemned, by 
basking in the sunshine of this poem, 
since they have already called for a 





third edition of it. We must say 
that in this respect they have shown 
much taste, for we have not seen 
any thing half so good; not to say 
half so sweet, as ‘ Love ’—the 
poem we mean, not the passion,— 
during the whole of the now expir- 
ing season in London. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is that it treats 
the subject rather too technically, 
if we may be allowed the phrase: 
we have part the first and part the 
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second, and then each part is sub- 
divided into books, a process which 
preoccupies the reader with the 
notion, that he has taken up a regu- 
lar treatise in verse upon the Plato- 
nic phases of the passion, rather 
than a poem fraught with the pas- 
sion itself, and breathing its raptures 
fresh from the source of feeling. 
The delights of hope and of the 
imagination, and of memory, were 
susceptible of a calm and yet poeti- 
cal display, as all those persons 
must know, who have read Camp- 
bell, Akenside, and Rogers ; but it 
is at once evident that before Love 
as a theme can be lengthened out 
and shaped into a regular poem 
upon a similar plan, it must be 
tempered down to the requisite de- 
gree of coldness, and of all things 
cold love is the most contemptible. 
This is too much the case in the 
work before us. The affections are 


twisted and turned in every possible 


way, in order to afford a variety of 
tupics :—maternal love,—brotherly 
and sisterly, and filial, and friendly, 
and religious love, virtuous love and 
vicious love, successful and unfor- 
tunate love, declared and concealed 
love, und, in short, love of every 
kind and degree are put into requi- 
sition for the meditated number of 
books. We were not surprised to 
find the author soon oppressed by 
the task he had undertaken :— 


‘Scarce have I reach’d the middle of 
my song : 

My languid lines drag mournfully 
along 

Their gloomy length,’ 


he declares in Book the first, Part 
the second: and the declaration is 
literally true, to a certain extent, 
for we must not allow the reader to 
suppose that all the lines are bere 
meant. We can assure him that 
he will find in many of them neither 
languor nor gloom, although they 
are given rather to the melting 
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mood, and terminate in a 
sermon, wherein the text as well as 
the discourse itself are duly versi- 
fied and rhymed. ‘There are many 
pleasing passages in the work,which 
indicate high poetical talent; the 
diction is terse, the imagery chaste 
and natural, and the tendency of the 
whole deserves our unqualified 
commendation. 





_— 


Art. X1.—Tales of the late Re- 
volution, with a few others. By 
F. W. N. Bayley. 12mo. pp, 
359. London: Dalton. 183}, 

Wuo can resist the entreaty with 

which Mr. Bayley (we wish these 

Bayleys would in some way or 

other distinguish themselves : there 

are so many of them, old and young, 
that we hardly hnow which is 
which) author of “ Four Years in 
the West Indies,” &c. &c., con- 
cludes his present volume :— 
‘ Alas! my fame is yet but small, 
I hope this book will raise it; 
Do thou, good reader, con it all, 
And ye reviewers praise it?’ 
He does not ask us reviewers, it 
will be observed, to read one word 
of his tales; the only task which 
he imposes upon us is to praise 
them, conceiving most probably 
that were he to request us to do 
both, his fame might still remain in 
that depressed and diminutive state 
in which, notwithstanding his West 

Indian compilation, his “ Love's 

Offering ;”’ his “ Cadeau ;” and his 

‘hundred other nameless trifles, 

these tales have found it. But we 

shall be just, and acknowledge that 
his present work contains at all 
events a sufficient variety of sub- 
jects, for so small a book. We 
have a touch of the Polish insur- 
rection in a sketch on the Vistula, 
something of the Belgian revolu- 
tion in the Maniac of Brussels, two 
stories of the French “ three days, 
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they should not choose them? We believe that no such necessity exists ; 
nay, that the pretence of it was abandoned, when the doctrine of divine 
right was abandoned. There is no medium between that doctrine and 
popular will. How can there be? Ifthe king holds neither of God nor 
man, of what or whom does he hold ??—pp. 17 9—180. 


The objections, that the mass of the people in Europe are not suffi- 
ciently enlightened for republican institutions ; that for such instita- 
tions there is here too great an inequality of fortunes ; that the people 
are too much habituated to hereditary systems, and are, in fact, 
too ignorant for the machinery of a republic to work well amongst 
them, are combatted by the author with a masculine power of argu- 
ment, which we have never seen excelled on any subject whatever, 
and which he winds up with the following pointed conclusion. 


‘ But were the difficulties, few or many, small or great, which oppose 
the introduction of liberal institutions in Europe, they are not of a nature 
which will satisfy the mass of the people. You cannot satisfy them, that 
any thing is too good for their enjoyment. Seeing the American people 
choosing their chief magistrate every four years, they will not trust to 
the chance of birth the designation of a chief magistrate for life. When 
they see us calling from the mass of the community the citizen, whom 
we may deem most worthy and best qualified to administer the State, 
they will not allow this momentous trust to pass by inheritance. When 
they see us, at the end of four years, quietly displacing the chief 
magistrate, who has disappointed public expectation, they will not submit 
to the alternative of a life of misgovernment or a bloody revolution. They 
will have an elective system; or, at any rate, they will try for it.—pp. 
183, 184. 


Finally, he contends that the very means which the governments 
of Europe have adopted for upholding their mg y joer 
namely the employment of a large military force, will of itself 
administer the most efficient remedy to the disease by which those 
states are afflicted. ‘ Were we called upon,’ he observes in his 
masterly style, ‘ to single out and identify the most peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the age, we should say that it is the extension of 
public opinion to the ranks of the army; the integration into the 
state of the military array, which had been set apart to watch, to 
overawe, and to govern the state; the transfusion into the breast 
of the soldier, of the feelings and sympathies of the citizen. Hence- 
forth it is a most grave question, how far the army may be trusted 
by the government, and in this doubt, the support, which the 
government derived from the army, crumbles into dust.’ This is 
a change obviously to be traced to the rising of Europe against 
Napoleon, when its armies may be said to have been infected with 
a noble contagion, which still prevails amongst them. We have 
seen the effects of its influence in the army that proclaimed the 
constitution in Spain, and in that which has once more raised the 
tricoloured flag in France ; we have also seen it in the armies of 
Belgium and Poland. ‘ When addressed as citizens by Cesar, the 
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soldiers were ashamed of their mutiny, and begged to be restored 
to their character as soldiers ; [but] when addressed as citizens 
their neighbours, by their fellow citizens, by their country, they 
are ashamed of their employment as the instruments of oppression, 
and beg to be restored to the character of patriots and men.’ [t 
may be doubtful to what extent this feeling has leavened the armies 
of Russia and Austria, but that it pervades the Prussian troops, is 
evident from the kind of cordon sanitaire by which the king endea- 
vours to guard against the example of the Poles. Should a contest 
ever take place in England between the reformers and the anti- 
reformers, does any man doubt for a moment the course which, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, the troops would in general 
adopt ? 

‘In this state of things,’ concludes the author, ‘ what is to prevent the 
people of England’ (should it be rendered necessary by the obstinacy of the 
house of peers) ‘from meeting by their delegates in convention, to devise a 
general reform of the Constitution? The right to do so, has been, on the 
most solemn occasions, recognized as the birthright of Englishmen. Such 
a measure is familiar to them from our example ; and the history of their 
own liberties dates from a similar convention of all those who, at that day, 
were allowed to have any rights,—the Barons at Runnymede. There is no 
doubt, that such a measure is in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
and with the temper of a large majority of the people of England ; and if 
the troops could not be depended on to suppress the preliminary move- 
ments, required for such a convention, we see nothing to prevent its 
taking place. And that some such course will be adopted, we have little 
doubt ; we might almost say, that it is the general belief in England, 
that a radical change is impending in the Constitution of the country. It 
is conceded that the proposed measure of reform is forced upon the 
ministry, by the fears of popular convulsion. Of this measure, the Duke 
of Wellington, as the head of the last administration, has lately declared 
in the House of Lords, from the lights of an experience of forty-five 
years in the public service, that it will be fatal to the Constitution of the 
country ; while Lord Grey, the responsible author of the proposed plan, 
offers it as the least that would satisfy the public demand, and as a mea- 
sure which would content the people for a long time. It seems to us, 
that these are but two forms of expressing one and the same prevailing, 
undefined, and alarming idea, that the present Constitution of England 
cannot last. 

‘ We have already remarked, that we see no intrinsic difficulty in the 
adoption by England and the other countries in Europe, of a Constitution 
like ours ; and we believe it will take place ; with what ease and tran- 
quillity on the one hand, or violence on the other, must depend upon the 
resistance the party opposed to change. If the liberal party, as a class, 
are to undertake the business of reform, with halters round their necks, 
they will of course go desperately to work ; and if they triumph, the blood 
of their adversaries will flow. But if, as appears to to be the intention of 
the privileged orders at present, they allow the measures of amelioration 
proposed, to take a parliamentary course, although we are far from believ- 
ing the plan now in agitation will content the people of England for a long 
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a passing glance at the affairs of 
Italy, in a poem on the execution 
of Menotti, and at the burnings in 
Kent, and the deeds of Swing in 
The Incendiary. The accession of 
their gracious majesties and other 
topics follow in diversified array, 
amongst which is a tale to shew 
the impolicy of emancipating the 
negroes in the West Indies, and the 
collection very properly concludes, 
as such a medley of ingredients 
would naturally lead one to expect, 
with an explosion, and—a marriage ! 
We regret to say that we cannot 
bestow much praise upon Mr. Bay- 
ley’s rhymes. His prose is some- 
times dull too, though occasionally 
frisky, rather than lively. He has 
not been a witness of any one of 
the revolutionary scenes, with which 
he has connected his tales; and 
thus has told us nothing of them 
in which he has not been long since 
anticipated by the newspapers. 





Art. XII.—The Soldier Boy ; or, 
the last of the Lyals. By Ro- 
salia St. Clair. 12mo. London: 
Newman and Co. 1831. 

War, love, desertion, seduction, 

duels, form the basis of this tale, 

which, however common the topics, 
is really executed in a manner that 
does credit to the imaginative powers 
of the fair author. ‘The action of 
the story is chiefly laid in America, 
during the war of independence, and 
we have many striking scenes and 
episodes connected with that impor- 
tant contest. The soldier boy, after 
fleshing his sword against the Bos- 
tonians, and wandering for some 
time among the Indians, lived long 
enough to share in the glories of the 

Peninsula, where he fell in the early 

part of the war, valiantly fighting 

under the banner of the gallant 

Greme, 
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Art. XIIL—The Life and Sur- 
prising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, with a Biographical Ac- 
count of Defoe. 8vo. pp. 442. 
London. Baldwin & Co. 1831. 

A new and by far the handsomest 

edition of this celebrated tale, which 

we have seen for some years. It is 
illustrated by nearly fifty wood en- 
gravings from drawings by Harvey, 
which are much above the ordi- 
nary run of these things, in the dis- 
tinctness and neatness of their exe- 
cution. A biographical sketch of 
the ‘author, Daniel Defoe, is pre- 
fixed to the ever-enduring story, 
comprising the essence of the three 
volumes of his life, published some 
time ago. The volume is prettily 
covered with glazed linen, which 
looks quite as well as watered silk. 





Art. XIV.—An Essay on the 
Influence of Temperament in 
modifying Dyspepsia, or Indiges- 
tion. By Thomas Mayo, M.D. 
Svo. pp. 144. London: B. Fel- 
lowes. 1831. 

Dr. Mayo’s system is, that no sys- 

tem at all can be applied to cases 

of feeble digestion. In this, speak- 
ing from the dictates of common 
sense, we think that he is perfectly 
right. We have had within the last 
half dozen years, some fifty treatises 
upon this subject, all of which laid 
down different rules of diet. Some 
restricted us to a small portion of 
animal food, but gave bread and 
vegetables at discretion. Some de- 
clared vegetables to be so much 
poison to weak stomachs. Some 
prescribed milk and eggs. Some 
declared that milk and eggs would 
ruin the stomach of a dyspeptic. 

Some forbade tea, others coffee, 

others beer, wine, and even water, 

so that the result of the whole of 
their doctrines compounded toge- 
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ther would be, if they were followed, 
that we should take nothing, but 
lie down and die, and trouble 
ourselves no farther about the mat- 
ter. Dr. Mayo, much more ration- 
ally in our opinion, insists that 
every case of dyspepsia should be 
considered as a separate one, and in 
relation to the particular constitu- 
tion of the individual patient. 





Art. XV. — Tales from Shaks- 
peare. Designed for the Use 
of Young Persons. By Charles 
Lamb. 8vo. pp. 376. London. 
Baldwin & Co. 1831. 

Turis volume may be considered as 

a companion to Robinson Crusoe, 

emanating from the same press 

(the Chiswick,) printed in rather a 

larger type, illustrated by elegant 

wood-cuts, from designs by the 
same artist, and altogether got up 
with equal economy and taste. Mr. 

Lamb's fame is not now to be 


made; these tales have already 
established it upon a basis, not 
quite’so high, but perhaps as last. 
ing, as that of the bard from whiose 
inspirations they are taken. 





— 


Art. XVI.— Waldensian Re- 
searches during a second visit to 
the Vaudois of Piemont. By W. 
S. Gilly, M.A. 8vo. pp. 560, 
London: Rivingtons. 1831. 

Ir is high time for Mr. Gilly to 

have done with the subject of the 

Vaudois. It has already obtained 

for him a comfortable, not to call 

it, a splendid berth in the Cathedral 
of Durham, and as it can no longer 
be applied as an instrument for re- 
sisting the Catholic claims, he may 

now despair of its raising him to a 

mitre. The public are sick of the 

Vaudois and ofall their tribes,though 

it is natural that they should be 

very dear to an author, who has 
turned them to so much profit. 
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Waverley Novels.—It is with 
much regret that we have heard of 
the sale by auction lately of the 
original manuscripts of the Waver- 
ley Novels, all in the handwriting 
of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The 
sale commenced with the autograph 
manuscript of the Monastry, 3 vols. 
in one, warranted perfect, and bound 
in green morocco ; the few erasures, 
alterations, or additions which oc- 
cur from the first conceptions of 
the illustrious author, to their final 
transmission to the press, are very 
remarkable in this curious manu- 
script. After a spirited competition, 
it was knocked down to Mr. Thorpe, 
at 18/. The second lot was the 
manuscript of Guy Mannering, three 





vols., wanting a folio at the end of 
the second volume, bound in green 
morocco. ‘The alterations in this 
manuscript were more numerous ; 
it was purchased by Mr. Thorpe, at 
271. 10s. The third lot was Old 
Mortality, 3 vols., perfect, and 
bound in green morocco; it was 
knocked down to Capt. Basil Hall 
for 331. The Antiquary, 3 vols., 
warranted perfect, was also bought 
by Capt. Basil Hall for 42/. Lot 
5, was the manuscript the most 
popular of the whole,—namely, 
Rob Roy. This was in 3 vols. 4to, 
complete, though the second volume 
was wrong paged. After great 
competition, it was knocked down 
to Mr. Wilks, M. P. for 501, the 
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highest price brought by any of the 
other manuscripts. The sixth lot 
was the manuscript of Peveril of 
the Peak, 4 vols. bound up in two, 
in green morocco, and was sold at 
421. The seventh lot was Waver- 
ley, 3 vols. very imperfect, pur- 
chased by Mr. Wilks, M. P. for 184. 
The manuscript of The Abbott, 3 
vols., imperfect, sold for 141. Ivan- 
hoe for 12/., bought by Mr. Rum- 
bold, M. P. The tenth lot was the 
manuscript of the Pirate, imperfect, 
and sold for 12/. to Mr. Molteno. 
The eleventh lot was the manu- 
script of the Fortunes of Nigel, and 
sold for 161. The next lot was the 
manuscript of Kenilworth, which 
was imperfect, and was sold for 
171. to Mr. Wilks, M. P. The last 
lot was the manuscript of the Bride 
of Lammermoor, and was knocked 
down at 14/1. 14s. to Capt. Basil 
Hall. The total sum realized by 
the sale, was 3161. 4s. It is much 
to be lamented that for so small a 
sum total, these manuscripts should 
ever have left the family of the dis- 
tinguished author. 

NewSouthWales.—The New Emi- 
gration Commission, appointed for 
the purpose of giving information 
and advice to emigrants, have sent 
forth a statement, from which it 
appears that the price of a passage 
to New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land, foran adult mechanic 
or labourer is not to exceed 161., 
—and 81. is the amount for children, 
including in both cases, maintenance 
during the voyage. They state that 
there is a great demand for labour 
in the Australian colonies, and that 
common labourers receive from 
25/. to 301. a year, besides board and 
lodging ; whilst artizans may easily 
obtain 501. a year, besides board 
and lodging. 

African Discovery.—We regret 
‘o have to record the death of ano- 
ther victim to the enthusiasm in 


favour of African Discovery. Lan- 
der, (the account of whose late re- 
searches is now in the press) the 
well known successor of his friend 
and master, Capt. Clapperton, in 
the enterprize to Africa, has brought 
home an account of the murder of 
Dr. Dickson, a native of Scotland, 
who was induced at the suggestion 
of Clapperton, to become a fellow 
labourer in the cause of discovery. 
Dickson was imprudent enough to 
boast before a Portuguese resident 
of the name of De Sousa, who hap- 
pened to be a great slave proprietor, 
that one of the main objects of the 
expedition to Africa, was to put an 
end to the slave trade. In a very 
short time afterwards, whilst pur- 
suing his journey in the interior, 
Dr. Dickson was peremptorily com- 
manded by one of the native chiefs, 
whom he met, to put his mouth to 
a poisoned spear. The doctor drew 
upon the chief and plunged his 
sword into his heart. His followers 
instantly fell upon the assailant, and 
literally cut him to pieces. We 
sincerely hope that this tragic anec- 
dote will be a warning to all our 
travellers, in what quarter soever 
they may direct their route, to ob- 
serve a little more of discretion in 
their intercourse with strangers, 
than they too generally are in the 
habit of doing. 

New London Bridge—This mag- 
nificent structure was opened on 
the Ist of August by the King. The 
act of parliament authorizing the 
construction of the bridge, was 
passed on the 4th July, 1823. The 
first pile was driven down on the 
15th March, 1824; and on June 
15th, 1825, the first stone was laid. 
This and Waterloo bridge are the 
only instances we have of the coffer- 
dam foundation for bridges in Lon- 
don. ‘lhe coffer-dam is a spaee in 
the river which is isolated by piles 
driven into the bottom, when the 
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water is removed and a firm founda- 
tion is contrived. The coffer-dams 
for the new bridge were of an ellip- 
tical form, and consisted of three 
rows of piles dressed in the joints, 
but without grooving. Some of 
them measured between 80 and 90 
feet, and they were all puddled with 
clay and shod with iron. 

Pantechnicon.—A splendid edi- 
fice is now nearly finished in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Square, 
for the storage, exhibition, and sale 
of works of every description of 
art. It is completely fire-proof, 
being supported by iron work from 
the ground to the roof. All the 
chimney flues are lined with cast 
iron, upon Mr. Seth Smith’s plan. 

The Solar System.—Some idea 
of the vastness of the universe 
around us, may be collected from 
the operations of a German astro- 
nomer, who has calculated that, 
assuming the velocity of a cannon 
ball to be rated at one and a half 
German mile per minute, with this 
velocity, a cannon ball fired from 
the Sun would reach the planet 
Mercury in nine years and six 
months ; Venus in eighteen years ; 
the Earth in twenty-five years ; 
Mars in thirty-eight ; Jupiter in 
130; Saturn, in 238; and Uranus, 
(Herschel) in 479 years. With the 
same velocity a shot would reach 
the Moon from the Earth in twenty- 
three days. 

British Cultivators of Science.— 
Such is the title under which those 
persons who are to take a part in 
the approaching scientific meeting 
at York are to be designated. They 
are to deliberate with open doors, 
and regulations have been drawn 
up for forming them into a society, 
which is to invite the co-operation 
of all foreign institutions. The 
building in which they are to as- 
semble in York is situated near the 


beautiful ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, 


and is one of the handsomest and 
most commodious structures de. 
voted to the purposes of science jn 
the United Kingdom. 

Literary Generosity.—W hen Cha- 
teaubriand was a minister, his works 
had such a prodigious sale jn 
France, that the booksellers of Paris 
united to purchase the copy-right 
of them for half a million of francs, 
about 21,000/., and proceeded to re- 
publish the whole series ; but Cha- 
teaubriand went out of office, and 
his works were no longer saleable, 
except at an enormous loss to the 
booksellers; in consequence of 
which with that generosity which 
belongs to his character, and is well 
worthy of literature, he returned 
to the booksellers so much of their 
bills as then remained unpaid, to the 
amount of 700,000 francs. 

Lotteries.—It may not be gene- 
rally known that a lottery, which, 
under the circumstances, deserves 
the name of State Lottery, for it 
was directly sanctioned by the go- 
vernment, has been in existence in 
Calcutta up to the present year. The 
profits were dedicated 10 charity; 
but, in our opinion, that circum- 
stance does not sanctify gambling. 

Mushroom Test.—To ascertain 
whether what appear to be mush- 
rooms are so or not, a little salt 
should be sprinkled on the inner or 
spungy part. If in a short time 
afterwards they turn yellow, they 
are a very poisonous kind of fungus, 
but if black, they are to be looked 
upon as genuine mushrooms. ‘They 
should never be eaten without this 
test, since the best judges may be 
occasionally deceived. , 

Cholera Morbus.—Those physi- 
cians who have had the largest ex- 
perience of cases of cholera on the 
continent, state as the result of 
their attention to the natural his- 
tory of the disease, that whatever be 
the contagious properties of cholers, 
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the effect depends very much on 
the predisposition of those who are 


exposed to it. Hence intemperance, 


and want of cleanliness, will almost 
always be sure to exist in the cases 
of those who take it, whilst healthy 
habits generally characterize those 
who, being exposed to the infec- 
tion, do not yet contract it. 

Paganini.—The'wonderful skill of 
this performer on the violin is at- 
tributed, by a modern French phy- 
siologist, first, to the peculiar con- 
formation which enables him to 
bring his elbows close together, 
and place them one over the other ; 
secondly, to the elevation of his left 
shoulder, which is an inch higher 
than his right one ; and, thirdly, to 
the slack state of the ligaments 
which join the bones of his fingers, 
and by reason of which he is able 
to move his fingers laterally to a 
very unusual degree. The phre- 
nologists have discovered a remark- 
ably prominent cerebellum in his 
cranium, a circumstance which is 
undoubtedly connected with an ex- 
quisite sensibility of the organ of 
hearing. 

New Gas.—The Birmingham 
papers have just announced the 
discovery of a new gas in that fruit- 
ful dept of inventions. It is for 
brilliancy superior to any now in 
use, for illuminating streets or for 
domestic purposes, and it is entirely 
the produce of water. 

Burns the Poet.—The monument 
to the immortal Burns, which has 
been for so many years the subject 
of newspaper paragraphs and tavern 
speeches, is really about to be prac- 
tically begun. ‘The spot selected 
is exactly to the west of the entry to 
the new burying ground, CaltonHill. 
What can there be so peculiar in 
the erection of a monument to de- 
parted worth, that it should be so 
uniformly preceded, as we find it to 
be, by talking and postponement ? 


England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
—A French publication, generally 
of much accuracy, gives the com- 
parative state of education, crime, 
and lunacy, as follows, in the three 
countries above-mentioned. The 
proportion of educated persons is, 
in England, 1 in 20, in Scotland 1 
in 17, in Ireland 1 in 35; of cri- 
minals in England 1 in 900, in Scot- 
land 1 in 5093, in Ireland 1 in 468; 
of lunatics in England 1 in 783, in 
Scotland 1 in 652, in Ireland 1 in 
911. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham.—We 
were gratified by the perusal, in a 
recent number of the Dumfries 
paper, of an account of the proceed- 
ings at a dinner which was given 
by some of the principal inhabitants 
of that town to Mr. Cunningham, 
upon his return to his native place, 
after a protracted absence. What 
gave unusual interest to the scene, 
was the presence of the master 
mason, whom Mr. Cunningham had 
actually served as a working stone- 
mason, before he ventured upon that 
ambitious flight which he has proved 
that he possesses strength enough 
to sustain. 

Goethe.—On the 28th ult. (the 
anniversary of his birth-day), a 
beautiful gold seal was to have been 
presented to Goethe, on the part of 
those literary men of England, who 
are admirers of his genius. ‘The 
gold work is exquisitely chased and 
enamelled, with the blended roses 
of England surmounted by the oak 
and ivy,with blank mask introduced. 
The engraving on the stone isa star 
emblematic of the poet; it is sur- 
rounded by a serpent, representing 
eternity, with his own words, “ Ohne 
has, aber ohne rast ”’ (without haste 
but without rest). There is also 
this inscription on the present, “ To 
the German Master, from Friends 
in England, August 28, 1831.” 

Hackney Coach Office.—We re- 
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gret to say that a Bill is now before 
parliament, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of suppressing the Hackney 
Coach Office, and to transfer their 
jurisdiction to the Commissioners 
of Stamps. There was no public 
office in the country where the 
grievance which it was instituted to 
redress was more speedily, more 
courteously, more effectually reme- 
died than at this office, and we trust 
that the Bill will be effectually re- 
sisted. If the commissioners be 
too numerous, let them be reduced, 
but the office should be retained. 
Dramatic Persecution.— It is 
with a feeling of shame that we re- 
cord in this enlightened age, that 
a Mr. Nevill, late proprietor of a 
minor theatre at Manchester, is now 
in prison, and actually undergoing 
the torture of the Treadmill, in con- 
sequence of being unable to pay the 
sum of 50/1. imposed on him for 
allowing an Italian Opera to be per- 
formed at his theatre, there being 
no other place to be found in the 
town suited to the exhibition. 
Newspapers.—There are now 
published in the United States of 
America 364 newspapers, of which 
eight are in German, five in English, 
and two in Spanish, the rest being 
all English. Of the total, 157 are 
in favour of federal principles ; and 
158 in the republican interest. ‘The 
annual issue from the newspaper 
press of the States amounts to no 
less than 25,000,000 of numbers. 
A New Metal.—We mentioned 
some numbers ago, that a new 
metal has been discovered in Swe- 
den, to which the name of Vana- 
dium has been given. We now 
learn that undoubted specimens of 
this very same metal have been 
found for the first time, and exactly 
about the period of its being met 
with in the north, in two other 
countries, viz. Mexico and Scotland. 
In the latter place, Mr. James 


F. W. Johnston, was the fortunate 
discoverer. 

Meteorology in China.—It has 
been lately discovered that a lay 
exists in China, to punish with 
sixty blows, and one year’s banish. 
ment, the person who falsely asserts 
that he has discovered prognostics 
in the heavens ; but whenever there 
are really any omens of calamity, jf 
the officers of the astronomical 
board fail to give a true and faithfyl 
notice thereof, they shall suffer g 
punishment two degrees more se. 
vere than that last mentioned. 

Animal Magnetism.—A com. 
mittee of the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris, has just sent in its report 
on animal magnetism. They say 
that magnetism should be admitted 
to be a therapeutic agent, and acted 
on as such; that it should however 
be employed by professional men 
only, and that its utility should be 
left to experience to determine. As 
to whether a magnetic fluid exists 
or not, the committee do not take it 
upon them to decide. They recom- 
mend the encouragement of re- 
searches into magnetism, as a very 
curious branch of psychology and 
natural history. 

Boring Machine.—M. Jobard, ot 
Brussels, has discovered a new ma- 
chine for boring the earth with the 
greatest facility, to any depth, and 
in any soil. 

Gold a Mcdicine.—The attention 
of the scientific bodies of France 
has been recently directed to a pro- 
position made by an eminent me- 
dical practitioner, for using prepa- 
rations of gold, in that particular 
complaint for which mercury has 
been so long deemed a_ specific. 
The author of the proposal has as- 
certained, by experiment, that gold, 
modified by certain processes, acts 
favourably on the digestive organs, 
that it does not weaken the patient, 
but exhilarates his spirits. 
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